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PREFACE. 



Kind avio oentx.x Reader, 

If thy mind is already made up, with a determination 
never to alter it, right or wrong, that the Bible is of divine ori- 
gin, and comes ^o thee, claiming thy belief by divine authority, 
and that the christian doctrme is e^rtainly true, sa true, that it is 
rmpions ixy re-examine the evidences on which it is iounded, then 
I would advise thee not to read this book ; for notwithstanding 
all thy prepossessions and prejudices in favor of the Bible and 
christian doctrine, thy faith will be most assuredly shaken, if not 
wholly destroyed, on perusing this work. But if thou art still 
. ttn enquirer after truth, and art ready to receive and be contented 
with whatever is true, more or less ; if thou art satisfied that 
truth never loses any thing by investigation, but like the pre- 
cious diamond, the more it is rubbed the brighter it will shine, 
then I smcerely entreat thee to lay aside thy prepossessions, and 
candidly examine the following pages. 

( Like many others, I once thought that a belij^f . in future exist- 
ence was absolutely necessary, to presentjbappiness. Li^ve 
diseovered^jny mistake. Time, a thousand years hence, is no 
Hiore to me nou>^ than time a thousand years past. As no event 
could have harmed me, when I existed not, so no event can pos* 
sibly harm m^ when / am no more. By anticipating and calcu- 
lating top much on future felicity, and dreading, or at leastymr- 
ing, future misery, man often loses sight of present enjoyments, 
and neglects present duties.. When men shall discover that 
nothing can be known beyond this life, and that there is no ra- 

tk)nal ground for any such belief, they will begin to think more 

1* 



6 PREFACE. 

of improving the condition of the human species. Their whole 
thoughts will then be turned upon what man has done, and what 
he can still do, for the benefit of man. As they will be delivered 
from all fear of invisible voluntary agents, that may do them 
harm, so they will no longer look up to such agents for help. 
But they will study more their own powers and the powers and 
properties of nature. They will discover how much time and 
labor is spent entirely uselessly, and worse than uselessly— per- 
niciously; that so far from improving the condition of man, 
such labors only tend to destroy his own peace, and render him 
an enemy to his fellow man. 

If the immense labor that is devoted daily, yearly, and con- 
stantly, in making Bibles and a thousand foolish tracts, that 
scatter moral darkness, rather than light, and do not serve to 
improve the condition of man at all, at least on the whole ; if 
the millions of dollars drawn from the people annually for 
which they either have no return, or else that which is worse 
than none, were expended in feeding and clothing the children 
of the land, and in giving them all a useful education, both 
ignorance and poverty, and much of their almost inseparable 
oompanicms, vice and wretchedness, might be banished from our 
earth. 

If the clergy, one and all, were to turn their attention to these 
things, they might soon become the most useful people in the 
nation, without laboring, perhaps, much harder than many of 
them do at present; whereas, now (I speak my mind freely) 1 
consider them the most useless. If they are useful at all, they 
are useful not as clerg3rmen, but as mere moral men, studying 
how to make mankind useftil and happy in this world, instead 
of preparing their souls for another ; whan they are totally ig- 
norant) both of the souls of men and of the world for which 
they are preparing them. 

But, it may be asked, will not these lectures be as useless as 
the Bible, and as the tracts of which there is so much complaint ? 
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To which I answer, I hope the time will come when this will be 
the case. But that time is not yet. These lectures will be use- 
ful only as an antidote to the poiaon of the others ! Happy, in- 
deed, will it be for mankind, when they shall no longer stand 
in need of such an antidote. Medicine is not useful for food ; 
but only as an antidote to disease. Mankind have been deceived, 
and these lectures are necessary to undeceive them. But when 
they shall be undeceived, and children taught as they should be, 
to know what can be known, and to believe nothing but what 
can be rationally inferred from known facts, then, but not till 
then, these lectures will be no longer necessary or useful. 

If it be asked, what has prompted me to this investigation? 
I answer, persecution ! Notwithstanding all the discrepancies 
I found in the gospels; notwithstanding I had become con- 
vinced that the Pentateuch, in its present form, was compiled 
since the Babylonish captivity; notwithstanding all my doubts 
and scepticism growing out of the internal evidence of the 
Bible ; yet, had I been permitted honestly to declare those dis^ 
coveries, my feelings in favor of immortality were such, that I 
doubt whether I should ever have undertaken this last investiga- 
tion, had it not been for persecution ! But I now honestly and 
sincerely declare, that although I thought it very cruel at the 
time, neither can I persuade myself to believe that it was. done 
fjrom justifiable motives, yet I am now glad, heartily glad, that 
I was thus persecuted. If people only knew what it is to be 
free, they would be no longer slaves—slaves to the opinions of 
others, the worst kind of slavery. Man iVee (I speak of man 
collectively) is lord of this globe. He neither sees nor knows, 
loves nor fears, any being above him-^the ocean is his fish-pond, 
Hie extended forests are his park ; he makes every thuig in his 
power subservient to his use. He has, in some measure, control 
over the elements ; and to uncontrollable powers he cheerfully 
submitSj because to such powers he attaches no trt7Z, either good 
or bad; whether earthquakes, tornadoes, volcanoes, or th^ sweep- 
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fug sfaroccOy they are neither coitunaiided, nor can their force be 
stayed by man. But, aside firom these,, he enslaves bs many 
of the ofther animals as he can make subservient to* his use — 
(wicked man eni^ayes his own species!) and fieels: no control 
of MIND whatever; but mutually consults kindred minds^ 
for the mutual benefit of the whole race^ While man, enslaved, 
is^ a poor helpless creature ; he feeld that he is indebted to 
the will of another for hi& very existence, as well as for every 
moment of his life. He cringes through fear of imagi- 
nary demons; he sacrifices much of his time and labor to 
appease the wrath of imaginary gods, or else to oirry their 
faTor ; he maintains a useless horde of sycophontr and) hypo- 
crites, which, as he thinks, have more influence with ^ese invisi- 
ble agents than himself: in a word, he hardly dares t» think for 
himself, much less to speak his own thoughts. What is the 
value of Fife in such a condition ? Let the man, therefore,^ who 
dares to be free, read, and candidly weigh, the evidences and 
arguments he will find in the following pages. Should any errors 
be discovered, let them be pointed out; and they shall be at- 
tended to by the author's own free man, but the public's very 
humble servant, 

ABNBS K!fEELAN3X 

New-York, November 2, 1829. 

N. B. I hayc added a note her^ for the sake of makir^ a remark on the 
note, page 30, as I have been advised, even by a iricn^ to suppress that 
note altogether. But, on matHre reflection, I do not thiok it expedient ; 
besides, Qseing on: stereotype,) it is not altogether convenient. It states a 
fact, which when properly understood, I have no wish to conceal or soppvesft. 
Please to alter me tense » littlfe, however, and rea^ "I harve- occasionally 

inBezted," " on which I might have retreated," " should I have felt a 

disposition to do so." The first part of the notte alludes to thie time I' com- 
menced the review : tite latter, tto the time I put the work to the press. I 
contend that every man, who has any faith at aB, has the pn\ilege of 
maintaining and ^fendbi?' his belief, and is a eensiatcnt beiMver, notwith- 
stmnling his dbubUi, until his doubt» overbalance his belief; but to main- 
tain his profession of belief after that, i. e. after his doubts are stronger than 
ids belief, and probabifity, in his nund, is on the othsradb^of tlwaaestion, 
would be difi^nest — would be knpoarifiji! . A« K« 

Sev> YwK June 1, 1830. 



EXTRACT FROM 

WYTTENBACHPS OPUSCULA. 

[The following extract is prefixed to this review, as 
having €ui immediate bearing on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. According to the New Testament, both Jesus and 
his apostles constantly appealed to the Old Testament, as 
being of divine authority. But what confidence can be 
placed in the ancient writings of a people so insignificant 
and obscure as to be, as it were, tot^ly unknown to other 
nations, till at least a century after all the facts, real or 
pretended, therein recorded, were said to have been vnritten? 
Who ever knew any thing about King David, or King 
Solomon, and the splendid temple built at Jerusalem by the 
latter, exicept the Jews? Even in the historical &cts, much 
allowance should be made for exaggeration — ^it is natural 
for all nations to wish to be thought somebody ; and every 
thing bordering on the marvellous should be rejected.*} 

Extract on the ancient notices of the Jewish nation^ previous 
to the time qf Alexander the Great ; from Daniel Wytten* 
bacWs Opuscula, Vol 11. p. 416. Amsterdam, 1821. 
De unitate Dei. 

But there were (it is said) many wise men among the 
Egyptians and Phenicians, who judged of divine things 
more accurately than the common people. .1 know it. And 

* The reader is refisrred to a work, entitled, "The Fabrication of the 
Pentateuch fbovxd, by the AnaehrorUsmi contained in those books. By a 
learned and eminent Writer.'* This learned and eminent writer, is no less 
than the author of the Essays embodied in the Ibllowin^ work^ 
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these wise men it is also said, received their knowledge of 
the one God from the Jews, and transmitted it to the 
Greeks. Of this I have no proof. Men, naturally of 
capacity so good, ai to understand and despise the popular 
errors, might with the same capacity easily comprehend, 
what nature has certainly luiC placed aeaoog her recondite 
truths ; that the divine power was rather concentred in one 
deity, than divided ansoiig many. This may be affirmed 
. ^f the wise men of Greece, as well ajs those of Egypt and 
Phenida. Unless we deem them inferior in natural toleiit 
to many men of the middle ages, who cooid not assent to 
(he errors of established theology however consecrated by 
authority. 

But I wiU undertake to show, that the Jews first tame 
into notice among the {Sreeks^ t^er the tifne of Mexander 
the Great ; and that the historical monuments preceding that 
period make not the slightest mention of any Jewish transac- 
tion. Many of the Greeks, their chief men ibr learning 
and talent, Thales, Solon, P^rtfaagoras, Demomlus, Plato, 
fed by the love id wisdom, visked remote coimtiies, as 
Egypl, Phemda, and Bab3rk>n. How happna k tbst the 
writings of these eminent men, the accoonts tnmsmitted 
to us of their sa3dngs and doings, contain no mention of 
the Jews whatever"? The times of Thales, Sokm, and 
Pythagoras, are ooinctdent wtSti the re-instaitement of the 
lews after tlie Babylonia captivity. At that period, <>frus 
subdued Croesus and the Lydians ; transactions which 
were nearly oonnecied wilfa the affairs of Greece ; so that 
it is hafc^y possible the deeds and 'eKpeditians <af Gyrus 
should have been unknown to ifae Groete, especiaHy to 
their sages who travelled over that part of Asia. If tlierc- 
fore, at that period, the 5ews had air^ name or reputation 
among other nations, would not Solon and the other wise 
men whom we have Baentioned^ niiaoMd es Ibey were 



with the love of fetters, ha;^ visUed Judea, as well at 
Egypt and Cbaldea ? Would not Homer, the cotenqwrarj 
of Scdomon, the most femous amcKOg the Jewish kdngs for 
wisdom and knowledge— -would not Homer, the most , 
learned of poets, who bad c^kcted by travelling so much 
knowledge ot foreign and remote nations, and who has 
noticed in bis poems so many thk^ that fe]} under hb 
own observation, or which were told him by others — ^who 
not unfrequently mentions the Egyptians and Phenicians; 
would not he notice the Jewish peq)le ? Yet he mentions 
nothing whatever concerning the Jews. Those who be- 
lieve in the personal meeting of Pythagoras and Ezechiel, 
commit a shameful chronological error ; and bring toge- 
ther persons separated by many years : others believe that 
Hato acquired a knowl^ge of the trinity from the sacred 
books of the Old Testament : but nothing can be more . 
silly than this attempt to trace Grecian learning ficom 
Judea ; and those who know the least of the subject, are 
the most hardy in their assertions. 

Let us dismiss the poets, most of whom abound in 
learning, and show it in their writings ; but none of whom 
furnish the least trace of evidence respecting the Jews. 
Let us dismiss the followers of that day, of whom the 
writings of Aristotle and Rato, the chief of them, have 
reached our times : is there one Jewish notice to be found 
in any part of them? Yet Plato travelled into Egypt for 
the sake ot knowledge^ Aristotle also, so well versed in 
the history of the tim^, so enquiring, who had not only . 
Alexander himself as his correspondent, but those also 
who w^e cconpai^ns of Alexander's expedition, and who 
communicated to him whatever was worthy of notice in 
foreign countries and among foreign nations. If there- 
fore any of them had visited the Jews, or considered 
that nation who worshipped one God only, as a circum« 
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stance new and proper to be related, would not some of 
them have conmiunicated this fact to Aristotle ? There 
was room enough to notice the Jews, in the works of 
that philosopher who has described the pubUc transactions 
of the Greeks, and of otiier nations. But there is no men- 
tion of the Jews in any part of the works of Aristotle that 
have come down to us, or in the fragments of such as have 
been lost 

Let us review the liistorians, who have touched upon 
the pubUc affairs of the Egyptians, Persians, and otlier 
nations connected with them. Out of a great number, 
two only, but of great repute, liave descended to us, He- 
rodotus and Xenophon. The foimer carefully travelled 
over these countries, and diligently mentions whatever he 
had observed personally, or had heard from others. The 
otlier in the course of his military expedition was well 
acquainted with Persia, and that part of Asia, which was 
in the immediate vicinity of Judea : wliich of these liis- 
torians, lias made any mention of tlie Jews ? We may 
make tlie same enquiry as to Ctesias, Eudoxus, and 
others, whose works are lost. Of the tiuth of this remark, 
one argument, and that conclusive, is, that Josephus, and 
after Josephus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Eusebius, and the 
other ancient fathers, who have anxiously collected from 
the Greek writers whatever testimonies are extant con- 
cerning the Jews, have not been able to adduce one pas- 
sage authentic or wortliy of credit I shall speak again 
of this, after having noticed the writers of the age of 
Alexander. For my fonner suggestion that tlie Jews 
were first noticed by the Greeks after that period, has not 
the same force as if the Jews suddenly at that time ac- 
quired a name among the Greeks. So in fact it was. For 
slight and obscure was the knowledge of the Jews among 
the Greeks, until their country was frequently visited in 
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cmisequence of the wars between the Ptolanies and the 
Selisucidke, and colonies were transported into Egypt and 
Syria. 

All the historians of the transactions of Alexander who 
are worthy of any credit, are totally silent as to the Jews. 
Tet this was the time and the occasion, when the Greeks 
might have put an end to their long ignorance, and ac- 
quired some knowledge of that people. Alexander, having 
taken Syria, and sacked Tjrre, went toward Egypt. He 
passed through Palestine, whose city Gaza, garrisoned by 
the Persians, alone made any q>po8ition to his progress. 
Therefore hmmg passed through JudtOj and having been 
retarded in his passage by the necessity of taking Ga2a, 
80 little did he think of the Jews, that his thoughts were 
cxclumvely occupied by the capture of Gaza, and his in- 
tended occupation of ^gypL For as to the story related 
by Josephus, and those who copied him, of the visit of 
Alexandier to Jerusalem, it can easily be shewn to be a 
Jewish fabrication, in consequence of the chagrin of the 
Jews that no mention is made of them. This is acknow- 
ledged by all the best critics on histoiy, and in particular 
it hair been demonstrated by the ^Biigence of the Marquis 
de St Cn»x, in his Examen critique des historiens d' 
Aifftaxnite le gmnd. p. 68, et seq. ; et not. 13. It must be 
flhtange to every body but a Jew, that no mention is made 
of Aat nation by the writers who have recorded the trans- 
actions of Alexander the Great, when the barbarous and 
before unheard of names of the Dahes, Aspii, Malli, Sa- 
hracsdj Arachoen, are met with ! The Jews, it may be 
said^ vduntarily sulmntted to Alexander, that no force 
might be used against them ; nor did he do any thing that 
Ms historians thou^t it necessary to relate in this respect. 
Yet, the same historians do not pass cnm in silence the 
odier nationi who submitted ; but speak of tibeir character) 

2 
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manners, and history. The truth is, there was no occa^ 
sion given to speak of the Jews in the histories of Alexan- 
der. Yet he had as his companions in arms, not a few 
learned and philosophic men, who whatever they might 
have known concerning tlie Jews, do not appear to have 
communicated it to Aristotle or any other philosopher of tliat 
day. Since 4hen, I appear to have in suppoit of this opi- 
nion, the strong argument, that Josephus could adduce no 
authentic and credible passage when he wished to shew 
that tlie Jews were known to the Greeks ; let us examine 
its value somewhat more minutely. 

Apion, the grammarian, had asserted the recent ap- 
pearance of the Jews, alleging that their very name was 
recent iind unheard of among other nations ; nor had 
many centuries passed since the ignorance of the existence 
of the Jews was general. Josephus undertook to refute 
this calumny in two books ; and a great part of his obser- 
vations Are levelled at Jthe negUgence, and the recent 
standing of the Greeks themselves; and in collecting pas- 
sages from the Greek writers, wherein Xhe Jews were men- 
tioned. It is not my business here, to discuss whether he 
liad reason to complain of the recent standing and the 
negligence of the Greeks. But thus the feict is ; if faith 
be given to the evidence of the writers cited for this pur- 
pose by Josephus, he proves nothing, unless some Greek 
prior to tlie time of Alexander, had received some sUght 
and obscure knowledge of the Jews, and this knowledge 
had been brought home to the Greeks, afier the Jewish 
territory had been much frequented during the wars be- 
tween the Ptolemies and the Seleucidse. His evidences 
are such as may be well contested. 

And first, he mentions L 22. that Pythagoras took 
many of his institutions and doctrines from the Jews. But 
as no writing of Pythagosas is extant, by which this can 
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be pbved, he cites Hermijppus, a celebrated audior of the 
history of philosophy, but long after Alexander. See 
Vossius de hisn. Grsec. I. 16. Wliat says Hermippus ? 
" Pythagoras imitated the opinions of the Jews, and the 
Thracians." Now this is a conjecture of Hennippiis, wlio 
had some knowledge of the Jews, rather tlian a fact drawn 
Yrom the works of writers, who lived near the time of Py- 
tliagoras, or previous to Alexander. For among these 
writers, no mention whatever is made of the Jews. Nor 
does Hermippus say that Pjrthagoras himself was ever 
among the Jews. Had he made such an assertion, it 
would surely have been brought forward by Josephus in- 
stead of relying on a doubtful and obscure passage. Her* 
mq)pus had (^portunity enough of saying this had it been 
true, since he occupied several books with the Ufe and doc- 
trines of Pythagoras. 

On this authority do all the ancient fathers rely, wha 
contend that Pytliagoras had visited Judea. So, Oiigen 
against Celsus, I. 15, 16, was deceived in this respect, 
thinking that the passage of Hermippus lauded by Jose- 
phus, was taken from the first book Peri ton Pt/thagortm 
biblion. As Hermi[^us joins the Thracians with the Jews, 
and insinuates that their doctrines were similar, why might 
not the Greeks learn the unity of God from the Thracians' 
their neighbours, whom they knew, rather than from 
the obscure and urmoticed JewB, whom they knew not ; 
if indeed the Greeks were incapable of discovering this 
truth by their own ingenuity? For, as Herodotus tells 
us, IV. 94, Zamobds was worshipped as the deity of the 
Thracians, by some horrid kind of sacrifice. The com- 
mon opinion among them was, that the soul, after the 
death of the body, returned to God ; nor did they beUeve 
that the Jupiter who seat lightning and thunder fix)m the 
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was GocI : yet they held tliat there was no other 
Zamolxia whom they worshipped. 

A few words more ns to Pyihagoras. There are two 
Greek writers who are of opinion that he was acquainted 
with the Jews : Hermippus, of whom I have already 
ppoken, and Porpliyry in his Ufe of Pythagoras, cli. 16. 
" Tlicy say, tliat Pythagoras visited the Egyptians, Ara- 
liians, Choldeane, and Hebrews." But the passage is of 
dubious oulLority ; for Cyrill, in Iiis reply to Juhan X. p. 
340, cites tliis very passage, omitting the words km 
Ebraiov^, [and Hebrews,] which the fathers who praise 
tlie Jews at the expense of the Greeks iTwerf.' add also tliat 
tlie word pkesin " tlioy say" shews that Porphyry referred 
to ihiit story-teller Diogenes, whose boolcs Peri Ion vpar 
thoulen ajnelon, were reviewed by Photius in Ills Bibliothcca 
Cod. 166, p. 184, etseq. 

Joscphus afterwards praises Theophraslut, who eays 
that tiie Tyrions had the oath called Corban ; as having 
named the Tyrians for or io heu of the Jews. But if it he 
true, as Josephus asserts, iJiat the Jews nionc had that oath 
in use, it follows that very little indeed was known of the 
Jews, if Theophrastus could mistake them for Tynans. 
Nor do I see any improbability in the TjTuins using the 
same oath by the same name. But what is most extraor- 
dinary is, that Josephus should refer Io ihia obscure passage 
ill Thoophraslus, and omit a plainer one, wliicli EusebiuB 
has noted in his Prtep. Evang. IX. 2, citing an oration of 
Porphyry de Abstinent II. 26, as if the passage were taken 
from Theophrastus. The passage is Uiiis corrupted in 
Porphj-ry : Kmtoi Suron men loudaim dia ten tx ttrr}ai 
tKusian eti kai ntm pheain Thtophraitos toolhwtntn ei ton 
auton {Iropim) emaa keleuoiea thuein aposlaiemtn m til 
praxeat ; neither is the reading more satisfactory in Euse- 
biiia. If therefore any one should oEscrt that the mention 
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oTThfioidirBstus is inserted time from any other bcxdr, he 
will asaert that which is improbable; especially as it is 
<»miltedby Josephus, who anxioudy searched for traces of 
the Jews among other authors. But let it be granted that 
Theophrastus does mention the Jews ; he speaks of them 
as if his knowledge of them was very slight, and By no 
means proposes them a»examples to be imitated. 

The third author mentioned by Josephus, is Herodotus^ 
II. 104,, where he speaks of circumcision, ^ the Phenicians 
and the Syrians of Palestine acknowledge that they imi- 
tilted the Eg3rptians in this respect : but the Syrians who 
dwell near the rivers Thermodon and Parthenion, and the 
Macrones, their neighbors, are said to have recently bor- 
rowed this rite from Colchis." To this passage Josephus 
adds his own opinion, viz. " Uiat of tlie inhabitants of 
Palestine, the Jews were the only people who used cir- 
cumcision." But the Syrians of Palestine, are not called 
Jkws^ by Herodotus : they were the inhabitants of the sea 
coast frcHn Tyre to Egypt, as Wesseling ad. h. 1. et III. 4, 
has wdl observed, who adds, " I cannot discover that He- 
rodotus had any familiar knowledge of the Jews. He 
did not neglect the Phenicians or the Syrians of Palestine ; 
and he notices those who had possession of the sea coast, 
a& the Philistines ; but it is not likely that they practised 
&e ceremony of circumciswn." 

That Herodotus meant the Jews by his expressions 
above mentioned, i» quite improbable; for he appears to 
have been ignorant of their name, and notices the rite of 
circumcision as something worthy of remark. 

Pourtldy, CharUus is brought forward ; who places 
aaxiong the nations accompanying Xerxes in liis expedi- 
tion, a coliort which he thus describes. ''^ A strange kind 
of peo]^ followed the camp, who spake the Phenician 
boguage with an unknown accent. They inhabit the 
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mountains of Solyma near a vast lake." Josephus h 
greatly mistaken when he applies this to the Jews and 
the lake Asphaltites. The mantes Solymi, are mention- 
ed by poets and historians as being situated in Lycia. 
Homer locates them beyond the ocean; this Strabo I. p. 
39, explains : and if any one will take the trouble of com- 
paring his explanatictfi with these verses, he will not hesi- 
tate to allow that Cheerilus alluded to tlie Solymi monies 
in Lycia ; and means to describe then* situation in con-* 
formity with Homer. But it is unnecessary for me to. 
say any more after the remarks of such men as Scaliger 
and Bochart, who receive the praises of the editor of Jo- 
sephus in liis notes^ 

Josephus goes on to other authors^ from whom he pre- 
tends to show, not only tlrnt the Jews were known to 
Qther nations^ but received from them praises for tlieir wis- 
dom. For this puipose Aristotle is cited ! A great author 
QO doubt. In what book, I ask, in what passage? By 
Clearchus truly, who introduces him in a dialogue speak- 
ing of some wise men, a Jew, of his nation and country. 
Indeed it is very unlikely that Clearchus should be the 
author of that passage,, as John Jonsius (de Scriptoribus 
Hist. Phil. L 18) very leaniedly shows. At any rate, it is 
a rash imputation to Aristotle himself,.of that which Clears 
chus feigned hi the way of dialogue ; and which waa^ 
Qever wriUea or spoken by Aristotle. But the fathers 
of the cluiuch, according to thdur usual practice, follow, 
Josephus iix tliis qtiiotatioiiL also ; and every where boast 
that the wisdom of the Jews bad been prai^ by Aristo-. 
(Je. Evco many recent authors. rashly use this authority. 
How well skilled they were in historical criticism will ap* 
fev from this, that the same compositions make Aristotlo 
himself to have been a Jew !- For it is hardly credible^ 
though true, that, a learned maa like MarceUus Tlciouo^ 
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(de Christ Rclig. cap. 26) should publish this passage. 
" Clearchus, a peripatetic, writes tliat Aristotle was a 
Jew !" Carelessness was the source of this shameful niisr 
take, for he raisundei-stood the Latin version of Josephus, 
and corrupted it by a false punctuation, l^he Greek runs 
thus, "awrf this man {says Aristotle) was a Jew^* 
Ticinus reads it, and, says he, Aristotle was a Jew. 
See Jonsius, I. c. p. 116. Palestine, indeed, and the Dead 
Sea, as Jonsius observes, are mentioned by Aristotle in his 
Meteorology, II. 3, but the Jews are mentioned no where 
in the works of Aristotle. 

All the other authoi*s cited by Josephus, aresubsequent ta 
the time of Alexander ; and therefore require Uttle notice 
on my pait. He ascribes much to Hecataius, who gready 
praises the Jews. He is grievously offended with Hierony- 
moiis, who although he was Quaestor in Syria, and re- 
mained a long time in tliose parts, he does not speak one 
word about the Jews ; notwithstanding he was a learned 
man, and an historian of Alexander's successors ; a por- 
tion of history in which the Jews might have been intro- 
duced with great propriety. A crowd of author^ follow, 
who have mentioned the Jews incidentally j of these 
authors the names only are mentioned, the passages arc 
not quoted ; Theophilus, Mnaseas, Aristophanes, Eume- 
rus, Hermogenes, Conon, Zop}Tionr: for I have not 
searched (says he) m all the books. Of these, some are 
written after Uie tinje of Alexander ; othei*s are so entirely 
unknpwn, that oblivion would have seized upon their 
names, had they not beei:i rescued by Josq)hus. If he 
could have gained any credit to his nation from the testi- 
monies wluch these authors might have furnished, he 
would have used them for this purpose, as he did others 
gf a very obsqure and dubious character. The authors 
vho have written, oa the affairs of Phenici£i„ Diu^j, Me- 
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nander, are of uncertain auiliorily. Nor docs Mnnetho 
nay any thing that certainly relates to the Jews. Finally, 
(II. 16) when he attempts to show that Moses was supe- 
rior to the Greek philosophers, he adds, " Moses and the 
wise men of Greece held the same sentiments as to the 
divine nature; which they learned fiom Moses." After- 
wards, explaining the Je^vish notions of the div-ine nature, 
he uses the orphic language, God first, God middle, (fee, 
cet. adumhr. conf. II. 22. 

If then Josephus, a learned man and a Jew, sedulously 
bent upon this question, that lie might vindicate for hi» 
nation antiquity and celebrity with other nations, could 
make out nothing to the purpose, why should 1 dwell on 
the ecclesiastical fathers, not unlearned indeed, but in 
tills respect independent of the authority of Josephus ") If 
Josephus be compared with the writers who succeeded Kim 
in the same course of investigation, he well deserves the 
praise of modesty. He merely assumes lliat the Jewish 
name and reputation was not confined to the Jewish 
nation, but was known to other and foreign nations. Hia 
autliority to this point would have been confirmed, if ra- 
liance could be placed on his arguments and citations. 
But they prove noihiiig in stipport of his position, that llie 
name, the religion, and the rites of tlie Jews were gene- 
rally known abroad. Tlie ecclesiastical fathers, without 
adducing any arguments or authorities of their own, rest- 
upon Josephus ; and asseil roundly that the Greeks bor- 
rowed their notions of God from the Jews. More modem 
ecclesiastical authors, \vilhout knowing any reason for their 
position, defend it equally as if it were self-evideilL 
Hence, rashness of judgment keeps pace with ignorance. 
Hence the source of those errors, by which many not un- 
learned men have been deceived ; ^f'hich would not have 
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been the case, had they applied more diligence in the 
examination. 

My object in this investigation has beenj not to bring 
the Jewish nation into contempt, as some have endea- 
vored ; but simply to show, that either no knowledge, or 
knowledge very slight of the Jewish nation, existed among 
other nations foreign to them, previous to the time <tf 
Alexand^ the Oreat Let us now quit this digreseiony 
&c., &c., p. 421.* 

Here ends the extract from the kamed Wytteii* 
bach. Let the clergy refute it if they can. And if they 
cannot, wiQ they still place confidence in the (probably) 
fiuged writings of such a people 7 will they «till continue 
to quote them as something of more than human autho- 
rity ? K so, who will they have for their hearers ? for be- 
fore an enlightened and well informed audience, they 
must certainly appear very foolish. Or will they still try 
to defend the wisdom of God in making use of such an ob- 
scure people through whom to make known all his early 
and gracums promises to a dying world ? Credat Judseus 
Appella : non ego. 

* Alexaiukr the Gieat died 323 yean before the birth of Christ, aged 
SSyeaiB. 

Theophiastus died about 388 yean before the birth of Christ, aged SS. 

Aristotle died 322 yean before the birth of Christ, aged 63. 

Pythagoras died 497 yean before the birth of Christ, aged 71. 

E^kiel, the prophet, flourished about 593 yean before the birth of 
Christ. 

Plato died 348 yean before the birth of Christ, aged 81. 

Manetho is supposed to have written 261 yean before the birth of 
Christ 

The Jews first became known under Ptolemy Lagus^ who overran that 
eoast of the Mediterranean ; and when the rage for making collectioBs of 
books and litemture took place, at the new built city of Alexandria. Pr»- 
vious to the ocdlection of Jewish and Chaldean tracts then made, and trans- 
lated by the Jew trandaton of the Septuagint, ho mention can be found 
in any ancient author (^ any (^ the books in the coU e ction now called th« 
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eld testament, or of a^y of the &cts related in them. If any ancient author 
of credit or respectability has mentioned, or citetl, or referred to them, who 
is he, and where is the passage? They come to us alisolutcly unaccredited, 
in any way known to history. The Jews were a wandering tribe of Be- 
douin Arabs, who got possession of the sterile country contained within two 
degrees of north latitude, viz. from 31 to 33, and two degrees of east longi- 
tude, (from Greenwich) viz. 35 to 37. Of this they did not occupy the 
more fertile parts on the sea coast, but the interior and sterile i^rtion only. 
Their territory, if any they had, docs not appear to have been at any time 
larger than the little state of Delaware, and certainly not containing more 
good land. None of the pieces composing the old testament could have 
been known, till these slaves learned a little reading and writing in Babylon. 
After all, who will answer this question — ^Whcre is the authority for tliem 7 
Upon what evidence anterior to Ptolemy Pliiladelpbus, or about 250 years 
before the birth of Christ, docs the authenticity of these books rest 7 Are 
the compilers employed by that monarch, (none of them known to the learn- 
ed world,) authority for ftcts related as having happened a thousand years 
before 7 
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OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY; 



IN A SERIES OF LECTURES, &€• 



LECTURE I. 

" Prove all things ; hold fiist that which is good." 1 Thcss. v. 21. 

A MOST excellent recommendation : and I shall endea- 
vor to obey tlie injunction of the apostle. In Griesbach 
tliis verse is connected with the two preceding, which 
literally read thus : " The Spirit quench not : prophesy- 
ings despise not : but all things explore, [prove or examine] 
the good hold fast." But to obey this injunction, we must 
march into the enemy's camp ; we must storm his strong 
holds, and throw open the brazen gates of his citadel. 

We shall not wage war with either Christ or Christianity, 
so far as either has truth for its foimdation. With that reli- 
gion which is ^/ the way, the truth, and the life," we shall 
not wage war ; but we shall pay no respect to names, 
abstractly from the thing named ; and therefore we shall 
pay no respect to the mere name of Christianity, any far- 
ther than we find it has tnith for its basis ; but shall treat 
it in the same light as all other dogmas. Let ignorance 
and superstition, bigotry and intolerance, be each at his 
post ; for it is with these, and tliese alone, we wage war. 
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Having declared myself independent of all ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments, I shall change ray usual style of speak- 
ing, (and, of course, of writing,) and use the first person 
singulai) instead of the third, or the first person plural, in 
relation to myself, as I do not wish to make others respon- 
sible for any sentiments, or any facts, advanced by me. 
No one, I will venture to say, has been more sincerely de- 
voted to the truth, haa studied more arduously, or more 
faithfully, in order to find it, or has been more honest in 
making his discoveries known to tlie world, than the indi- 
vidual who now stands before you. But, so it is, whetliei 
it must be considered my misfortime or not, just in pro- 
portion as I have made myself acquainted with real 
science — ^with nature and her laws, if laws tliey may be 
called — ^I have had my doubts as to the truth of many 
things recorded in the Bible, not only in the dd, but 
also in the new testament. 

These doubts, on fundamental doctrines, first commen- 
ced on reading Dr. Priestley's Disquisition on Matter and 
Spirit, in the summer of 1816, which occasioned my let- 
ters of correspondence vnth the Rev. Hosea Ballou, now 
of Boston, (Mass.) which liave since been published. 
These letters of Mr. B. served to quiet my doubts, at the 
time, though not fully to remove them. 

In the autumn of 1818, I delivered my Lectures on 
the Doctrine of Universal Benevolence, two editions of 
which have been published in Philadelphia, (Penn.) of a 
tliousand copies each, and but few of the last edition are 
now remaining on hand. To prepare these lectures, led 
me to study the Hebrew, of which, until then, I had no 
knowledge whatever. This study was pursued, what 
leisiive time I could qxure, for more than seven years ; 
during which time I made myself acquainted with various 
versioiw^ die scriptures^ (more than twenty of the new tee- 
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metot,) and in several diffetenl languages, until I was 
satisfied that I had attained to all the knowledge attain- 
able, which was worth knowing, or which coidd be attain- 
ed from those sources. My mind stHl remained dissa- 
tisfied. For, notwithstanding the balance of proof in 
favor of the doctrine of imiv^sal salvation — that all i^udl 
be made alive, gathered together, reheaded, reconciled in 
CJhrist, are abundant, (though it must be confessed, or at 
least it is true, whether acknowledged or not, that there 
are some texts which will admit of a different construction,) 
yet, the question would come up, "How do we know that 
the scriptures themselves are true ?' The various &putes 
among christians of different denominations never touch 
this question ; as all denombiations take it for granted that 
the scriptures are true ; and, therefore, not one out of a 
hundred, pethaps, even of the -clergy, much less of the 
laity, ever examine this question. Vea, it is more likely 
to be faithfully and impartially examined by some of the 
laity, who have leisitre, and possess the means, than by the 
clergy. The whde combined interest of the -clergy, so 
fiur as their occupation is concerned, is against such an 
examination. It has often been said, and I have made 
use of the same argument myself, that Christianity should 
not be discarded until something better can be proposed in 
its stead. To which I answer, truth is better than false- 
hood, let it be what it may. Therefore, however tempo- 
Tary, momentary, or transitory, all truth may be in rela- 
tion to us, yet, being true^ it is infinitely better than 
the most sublime, or the most brilliant airy castles which 
have nothing better tlian the visionary dreams of fanati- 
cism for their support. 

Whatever prophecies there have been made and re- 
c<»rded, whate\'^er miracles there have been wrought in 
isxm&c times, these things now rest entirely on human 

3 
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testimony. Prophecies have long since ceased ; miracles 
are no longer performed ; and we have nothing but his- 
torical evidence that either the one or the other ever took 
place. All the pretended prophecies, which have any 
thing like the appearance of a fulfilment,* might have been 
written long after the facts predicted had taken place, fw 
aught we know, or for aught that appears to the contrary; 
and the miracles recorded in the Bible, stand on the same 
evidence, though not so well attested, as some, at least, out 
of the many miracles mentioned in fabulous history. 
What do we know of the ancient Jews, except ifrom his- 
tory ? and what history, except their own, gives us any 
account of them, so far back as the days of their prophets ? 
If such an extraordinary people existed as the Bible gives 
us an account of, is it not strange that they should have 
been unknown to all the other nations in the then civilized 
j^^orld? and if they were known, is it not still more 
strange, that no writer, not even Herodotus or Xenophon, 
Pytliagoras, Aristotle, Solon, Plato, nor any of the histo- 
I'ians of Alexander the Great, should have made mention 
of them ? Yet we are told by Wyttenbach, in his Opus- 
cula, De unitate Dei, vol. II. p. 416 — 431, as published 
in the Correspondent, vol. V. p. 129 and on, (and also 
prefixed to these lectures,) that none of these writers have 
made mention of the Jews, in any of their works which 
have come down to us. Yea, more, that Josephus, in his 
day, notwithstanding he wrote two books on the subject, 
could not find a single writer who had spoken of the 
Jews prior to the days of Alexander. All the Jewish 
records, therefore, wliich are now considered canonical, 
even by the Jews themselves, come from a people totally 
unknown in the annals of history, inhabiting the interior 

* Except a few conditional prophecies which, like the «ncient oraclei^ 
nrill aniwer to one event about aa well as anothex. 
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and sterile part of Palestine, not larger than the little state 
of Delaware. Yet to this people, as both Jews and cliris- 
tians believe, was made known the will of the supreme 
Jehovah; and among this people, was retained the only 
oracles of God which existed at that time, as acknowledged 
by christians themselves, and on which the Jews, even to 
this day, place their only hopes of salvation ! On such 
histories what dependence is to be placed ? Tliere is so 
much feible mixed with the true histories, if any reliance 
can be placed on them at all, that it renders the whole, as 
a whole, of but very Uttle value. 

But, if the facts in the christian scriptures can be sub- 
stantiated, we need give ourselves but little trouble or 
concern about the Jewish records. But the New Testa- 
ment has no more claim to divine authority than the old, 
unless the facts can first be substantiated on the ground of 
history. Till then, the facts must be examined on the 
same ground, and tested by the same process, as all other 
historical facts^, and in no part is the tmth of them to be 
taken for grant^dy merely because they claim to be of 
divine origin. Let the supposed supernatural facts be first 
proved as matters of fact^ and then, (as I do not belive in 
a supernatural devil, otherwise supernatural facts them- 
selves would be no proof,) but not till then, I am willing to 
yield my assent to them as to their divinity, and of course, 
as to their divine authority ; but without thfe,. they have 
no more claim to divinity, than any tiling and every thing 
else. But if the devil has the power of working mii*acles, 
as some suppose, and as the Bible seems to admit, then, 
even miracles are no proof of the divinity of any thing. 

In these lectures I shall draw largely from a series of 
essays, firom an anonymous writer, yet one known to be 
of high, literary and moral standing, as published in the 
Conrei^^dbnt, vol. v. signed " Philo Veritas ;" presuming 
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that this wiitety as he has seen fit to make Us essays pub- 
lic property, will not be displeased that by this means the 
knowledge of them is made still more extensive. I do 
this, because they furnish me with the knowledge of some 
veiy impoitant fiicts, which I did not before possess, and 
they refer to authoiities to which I have no access ; and 
also, because I like the arrangement, and even where I 
have the authorities, I may as well avail myself of these 
arguments as otherwise ; for, should I attempt any of my 
own, tliey would not be better expressed. A review of 
these eseajB, therefore, may pioperly be called " A Review 
of the Evidences of Christianity." 

^^ Notliing is wanting to set truth on a firm basis, but 
public attention to public discussion."* The clergy, how- 
ever, if they ever attempt to state the objections to the 
truth of what is alleged in favor of Christianity, never 
state the strongest objections^ nor even any in their fullest 
force. Hence, peqpk who hear or read on one side of the 
question only, have but a very poor chance to ^dge as to 
the real state of the argument Let the objections tbea 
be fairly stated ; let them fibod access to all ears, or let 
them meet every eye, and if the clergy can answer these 
objections let them ; if they cannot, let them acknowledge 
it I am aiKQ^e that but a very few, comparatively, have 
given then^elve^ the trouUe, and perhaps they have not 
the means, to examine even the " common defervces." But 
it is time, a3 well as the duty of the clergy, to pay more 
attention to this subject : for, " if," says our essayist, 
<' when they see the objections of Christianity staring them 

*1 shall mark the extiw^. from the neajs in this lecture with quota- 
tions, without any ftirther reference ; and, where I have given the suhetance 
only, I shall not even do that, as the one general acknowledgment above is 
eonsidamd sofikjf nt, and witt be satisiurtoiy both to tbi author of tko 
£«aya m weU a« ^ «dilm ^ th» Coneapoodent. 
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in the fao6 — etposed to the gaze of the puMic — calling 
on'Uiem to defend the system they preach — if, when they 
see and know the difficulties attending their doctrine, they, 
pass them by as unworthy of their notice, they are either 
impudent and unprincipled swindlers, taking money un-^ 
der false pretences, and neglecting their, most imperious 
duty ; or they profess themselves, unblushingly, the careleeB, 
hired, prostituted advocates of an indefensible imppsture ; 
and they get their Uving by the pubUc profession df« known 
falsehood, defended, on their ^ pail, because it conforms to 
the prejudices which,, from a misconducted education,* 
their hearers have imbibed. • It is a base and dishonest 
vocation, thus to 'obtain ease and luxury ; and" it is be- 
lieved that " a great majority of them know it Is it not 
high time," therefore, "that tlie people who pay them 
should know it too? This may be harsh language, but I ' 
do not acknowledge the claims set up by fraud and false*? 
hood to be treated with respect."* 

I propose therefore, in these lectures-- 

1. "To investigate the obvious, and common- sense * 
rules f<»: judging of human testimony.; :particularly the 
plain caaons- of* criticism relating to the evidence of 
history. 

2». "To investigate the evidence* on which Christianity, 
esists, as founded on the passages in Pliny, Tacitus, and 
Suetonius ; the forgeries in Josephus and Longinua have 
faadlheir day. 

3. " To investigate whether there be any, and what 
evidence, for the authenticity of our present gospels ov^^ 
cotemporary and acknowledged forgeries. 

* As harsh as this languaga mayt seem, it' comes from a person whom > 
the learned, hoth as a literary and moral man, dare not treat otherwise 
than with all due respect ; and I presume that the time is not &r distan^. , 
when his name may and will be given to the public ■ 

3' 
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4. ^<To ettoW the general charftctdr of the ariaent fa- 
thers of tiie chiistiah churdb, on whose evidence, thfe 
authenticity of the four gospels now a^ted, hiaMy rests. 

5^ **To empiire hoW far that evidence is biiwKn^ on 
the men of the present day. 

6. . " To compare in a general way, the value of rdi- 
gion, with the evils that arise from the abuse of it : land 
toenquire,. whether religion," distinct fi'otti morality, in 
WTJdtb ca^ it is nnoly another name for morality, " be 
6f any use whatever, in a social cotomUnity ; and, whe- 
ther prayei", praise, and thanksgiving, when addressed to 
what is called God, or the su^eme being," if it be de- 
signed to move him, oi* persuade him to do what he otha*- 
wi^ would not be disposed to perform, " be not mere folly 
and absurdity."* 

Nothing new, therefore, must be expected in these lec- 
tures ; for what can there be offered hew on this subject : 
yet, since many reUgionists, ahd particularly the clergy, 
are not willing to allow honest scepticisin in relation to 
the scriptures ; since the ddst, the atheist, the infidel, 
and all othei^ who do not bow down to the golden image 
of ortliodoxy, which the dtrgy havie s^et up, are abused 
more or less every Sunday, in almost every place of w'or- 
ship throughout the whole land : it behOves honest men, 
who are opposed to tlie supremacy of one clasps of men, 
domineenng over the ipinds and consciences of their fel- 
lows, and wlio are in favor of maintaining and defending 
not otnly the civil, but also the religious rights of the peo- 
{]fe — tluil.of free discussion ; and who maintain that each 

*K will be perceived that I occasionally insert a ifew words, not 
only with a view of. softening the language a little, in some places, but 
also as a kind of ^ppiDg<fitone, on whioh I«inigfat retreat, ^onld I feel 
disposed to do so. . llie caution was peihaps a prudent one, btrt it was 
itnneceasary ; I have now. not the least conceivable incHnadon to )rettmi. 
How few there am who luoow what it i« tabcuUfintaBy ftee!. 
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BijA every individual has'an unalienable right to think for 
himself, and to speak his own thoughts, to be equally <« 
the alert ; and to be " urgent with &ctd and arguments 
which die clergy are bound to rq>ly to ; and which, they 
cunningly treat with apparent contempt, not because these 
facts and arguments are easily answered, but because the 
hired advocates of imposture know them to be unan- 
swerable." 

Having thus laid out the work which lays before mOi 
the audience may begin to grow impatient to hear the 
facts and arguments to which I have alluded ; but I must 
heg the patience of the hearer. A work once well done, 
is done for always, and is better than to be attempted, but 
miserably balked, a thousand times. I have some desul- 
tory matter to dispose of, in order to pave the way, and 
prepare the mind for the reception of what is to come, and 
therefore, shall not fairly commence the series in this leo- 
ture, which is rather designed as an introduction than 
otherwise, except the heads which I have stated above, and 
whidi I shaH \xing forward again in their due order. 

'' i have been meditating," says my learned auth(»:, " on 
the general practice, adopted, and defended by the most 
learned amojQg the christian fathers, the practice known 
by the name of economta," i. e. management or, in plain 
Engiisb, '^ the practice of forging and lying for the pur- 
|)ose of promoting the common cause. We can fix Una 
)^ direct evidence, on Origen, Jerom, Eusebius, Chiysos- 
tom } and so far as the citation of books as genuine, now 
known and acknowledged by all the orthodox to be forge- 
ries, extends, we can fix it on almost every one of the 
drivellers of the second century — men whom Evanson 
very appropriately speaks of, as the ancient mothers^ the 
old women of the church. Even Dr. Priestley, devoted as 
he was to his own scheme of unitarian christiauityj could 
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not bdp, aflcr Monhrim, hmfntingthiBiogmBh fntpeukjf 
which k 00 iiMinifeiC a hlrniiwh in the mam prafv and 
piDan of the chriBlian e£fioe.* What credk ib that man 
entitled to, who jufltifies and pnutioes fcbrfiood and far- 
gery whenever it is likely to serve his purpose? TUb 
practice, however, is not without defence from the scriptn* 
nd example; as the following texts wiD diow." Itistniqf 
tlie children of Israd were forbidden to bear &ke witness 
against their neighbor, that is, against each other^-yet| 
nevertheless, examples of lying, justifyii^ the practke 
from high authority, abound in the scriptures. Thus — 

Num. xiv. 30, 34. ^ Doubtless ye ^laU not come into 
the land, concerning wkick I swore to- nvuke ffou dwtU 
therein^ save Caleb, the son of Jephimneh ; and Joahua 
the son of Nun. * * * AAer Uie number of the days in 
which ye searched' for the land, even forty days, each day 
for ayear; shall ye bear your iniquities, ev«i forty years ; 
and ye shall know my breach of promiseP 

Now if God has broken liis promise, and even his oa/A, 
once, what confidence can be placed in him? What 
stronger evidence have we of the salvation of all men, or 
even of any man, than the promise, the oath, of the Al- 
mighty ? " Look unto me, and be y^^saved — ^I have^sw^om 
by myself— unto me every- tcmgue' shall swear — ^in the 
Lord have I righteousness waA strength." &c. Isa: xlv. 22 — 
25. But what confidence caop be planed in it ? " Ye shaU 
know my breach of promise .'" Let no one imagine or 
believe that God has ever said this ; but rather that some 
man lias said it for him. God is ^^not a.man that he should 
lie !" 

1 Kings, xxii. 22, 23; "I will be a lyingspirit in tlie 
mouth of all his (Ahab's) prophets. Aiid he' (the Lord) 

* Se« Diiquinition on Matter and Spirit, toI. 1, page 393, note ; >r<i> 
tlil^im'i DiMertation, pegei 947, Sta- 
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isaid, go and do so." Do how ? Why, go and lie to Ahab t 
^^ Now therefore, behdd the Lord hath put a lying sprit 
in the mouth of all these prophets." Can any one wonder 
then that Ahab's prqphets were liars 1 And how do we 
known but that the same god is now performing the same 
lying wonders ? If so, we must not marvel that there are 
60 many false prophets and false teachers in tlie world. AH 
the fiilse tales swarming in orthodox tracts, may, perhaps^ 
come from the same source. 

Jer. XX. 7. " O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and I am 
greatly deceived." Jer. xv. 8. " Wilt thou be altogether 
to me as a liar, as waters that fail ?" Ezek. xiv. 9. " If a 
prc^bet is deceived, I the Lord deceived that prophet ; and 
I will stretch out my hand, and destroy him from the 
midst of my people Israel." Might not one well ask here, 
why, whsA evil hath he done? Will God destroy any man 
for being simj^y what he has made him to be? or, in 
other words, will God punish his creature for a fauh of 
which he himself was the efficient cause ? Far be it from 
iBde to have such a thought concerning my maker. 

2 Thess. ii. 11. ^'For this cause God shall send them 
strong delusion that they might beUeve a lie ; that they alt 
might be damned, who believed not the truth." Thiai 
bx)ks to me something like God hardening the heart of 
Pharaoh, and then pimishing not only him, but all the 
Egyptians, merely because their king did not still possess 
a soft heart, after the Almighty had hardened it. I am 
aware that it is also said, that Phaiaoh hardened his own 
heart ; but it is not at all inconsistent with a system which 
requires lying for its support, to impute the same effect to 
two distinct and different causes ! 

Paul the apostle, on the whole, I believe was not so ex* 
ceptional a diaracter as some have supposed, cur dse ho, 
vvould not have recommended so many good things ; an^ 
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considering the day in wliich he Uved, I am rather sur- 
prised that we do not find more, instead of less, prevaricar 
tion in his life and conduct. If it be said that he gave 
contradictory accounts of the circumstances of his own 
conversion, this might have been the fault of his biogra- 
pher rather than his own: I cannot charge him with 
lying when he says that he was called in question for th« 
resurrection of the dead, though no such charge appears 
against him on record ; yet Paul might have supposed 
that this was the real cause of the Jewish enmity ; for the 
doctrine of the resurrection that Paul preached, basing it 
on the resurrection of Jesus, was very different from that 
which was allowed by the Jews ; even the Phaiisees, any 
more than the Sadducees, had no such idea whatever ;' 
much less can I make out that he defended " lying on 
system," as he has been charged : yet, if he was undci*- 
stood, then^ as some are disposed to linderstand him wotr 
we may truly say, " no wonder the ancient lathers were 
led away by his example." The passage brought to prove 
the above charge, is, Rom. iii. 7. " For if the tnith of 
God hath more abounded through my lie unto his glory, 
why yet am I also judged a sinner ?" Here, it is supposed^ 
Paul justified lyings for the glory of God. But this is not, 
as I conceive, a doctrine, or system, defended by the 
apostle ; but only an objection put into the ^nouth of his 
opponent, and which is here stated, merely for the sake 
of refuting it ; for he goes on farther to say, ver. 8. "And not 
rather, (as we be slanderously reported, and as some affirm 
that we say,) Let us do evil, that good may come ? whose 
danmation [condemnation] is just." That this doctrine 
was taught in tlie world, in the apostle's day, and practised 
long afterwards, (and I am not certain that people have 
yet wholly laid aside the practice^ tliougb I think no one, 
DOW, would have tbe hardihood to ccmtend for the princi- 
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•pie,) I am very ready to admit; and that some, not fully 
understanding the apostle, nor comprehending his doctrinei 
might charge him with defending the system of lying, for 
the cause of God, is equally true ; for he says, we be 
slanderously reported — " Let us do evil that good may 
come." But he repels the charge with mdignation. Rom. 
vi. 1, 2. " What shall we say then 3 shall we continue in 
«n that grace may abound ? God forbid. How shall we, 
that are dead to sin, Uve any longer therein?" That Paul 
4Bometimes worked upon the good feeUngs of his fellow- 
men, in a way that they did not fiiUy see his motives at 
the time, with a view to do them good, is very possible ; 
nor do I think it so very reprehensible if he did. For if 
he overcame them by his kindness, by not making him- 
self burdensome to those whom he wished to enlighten 
and instruct, was there any thing wrong in that ? As he 
says, 2 Cor. xii. 16, "Be it so, I did not burden you: 
nevertheless, being crafty, I caught you with guile." Let 
the clergy follow this example, if they choose, and not be 
burdensome to their hearers ; but vnn as many as they 
can with their kindness ; I have no objection. But when 
Paul goes so far as to curse all who should preach any 
other gospel save his own, I cannot go with him. See 
<jral. i. 8, 9. For the credit of the apostle, I should be glad 
to see it proved that either this is an interpolation, or else 
(as in the days of pious fraud, they forged some whole 
ix)oks) that this epistle is actually forged.* 

Some would go so far as to charge this practice of pre- 
varication, amounting to nearly falsehood, to Jesus him- 
self. But I see, or think I see, so much good, so much to 
be admired in that character, that so far as these things can 
'apparently be made out, I would rather impute them to 

♦ See also Rom. ii. 16. What gospel did Paul mean by " my gospel," be- 
Ibre any of the gospels were written 7 
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his ignorant Mo^aphers, who may have tnisrepresentecl 
his character ia these particulars, than to that wi^hy 
tiame I have heen so long taught to revere, and have 
looked up to for an exan^le. He says, John vii. 8. ^' Go 
ye up to this feast ; I go not up," &c. Here, it is said, 
" Aware of the direct falsehood that would otherwise be 
4Qaamfest ;" for Jesus afterwards went up, not openly, bat 
•as it were in secret ; " the clergy have talten care to foist 
in the word oupo instead of ouk. The tnte reading is, I 
shall not go up unto this feast. The latest, the most learned, 
the most approved of the editors of the New Testament, 
Oriesbach, has settled this question, not to be stirred again. 
De has ascertained the authenticity of ouk, and adc^>ted 
it ; and rejected (nipo; instead of (mpo anabaino, it is 
ouk anabesomai, 1 shall not go." All the editions of 
Ghesbach which I have seen, however, is <yuJc anabaino^ 
I go not ; which may very well admit of wy, new, 
or at present, being imdei'stood, and therefore I have 
rendered the passage, ^^I am not going up to this 
festival, at ^^re^efw^ ; for my time is not yet fully come." 
But construe the passage as we will, charity would warrant 
me in saying that he was misunderstood, rather than to 
say, he meant to deceive his brethren. But, farther, it is said, 
and this much T fear we shall be obliged to admit, that— 
" Contradictory precepts and examples abound in the 
Bible. Thus, * honor thy father and thymother that tliy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.' Very good. Now, pray, reconcile tliis with 
the behavior of Jesus Christ to his mother Mary, in re- 
peated instances, of harsh language and reproof. Com- 
pare it with the following text, Luke xiv. 26. * If any 
man come to me, and iiate not his father and mother, and 
wife and children, and bretluen, yea, and his own life 
niai^ tie cannot be my disci{dei^' " I grant the otgectioo 
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hete, Ih an ilfe force ; that is, if these words are to be con* 
strued literally, as meaning just what they say. The oolj 
apcdogy which can be made is to plead the Hebrew idiom ; 
that the language is comparative ; that the me does not 
mean so much the person of Jesus, as the glorious doc- 
trine which he taught, &c. &c. In this way I can recon- 
cile it tolerably well to my own mind. But, then, how 
few, comparatively speaking, know any thing about He- 
brew idioms ; or what evidence have they that this is a 
Hebrew idiom, except what falls from the priest's Ups, 
whose interest in these things may be very difierent from 
that of the common people 7 Would the common peo- 
ple, would children^ be likely to put such favorable con- 
structions upon this language? No, they would not And 
is it not a solemn, but a melancholy fact, that religion, as 
it is generally understood, where it is taught fully up to 
the letter, tends to alienate, rather than to increase the 
afiection of even the nearest relations, unless they hai^n 
to think exactly alike, which is not often the case? Yor- 
the sake of the unlearned, therefore, I would be in feivorl 
of expunging all such passages from the book; or, as 
least, of modif3ang them so that they would not be sc 
likely to mislead the affections of the youthful mind 

Then, again: "Thou shalt not kilL" Very good. 
Why, then, is the Old Testament filled with cruel, re- 
vengeful, murderous commands? Why were all the 
women and children, and all the animals on the face of 
the earth, put to death at the deluge, because some of the 
men did not live as God wished them ? Thou shalt kill 
— ^thou shalt put to death — thou shalt smite with the edge 
of the sword — thine eye shalt not spare — thou shalt surely 
put to death men, women, and children, oxen, sheep, and 
asses ! These commands are so frequent in the Old Tes- 
tament, that it is as unnecessary, as it would be rey(^Ung 

4 
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to our feelingB, to r^cke the passages. ^ T^t do the [or* 
thodox] clepgy, without blushing, and without any scru]^ 
of conscience, being paid and hired by their ignorant 
hearers, declare these abominable commands to have beai 
given by Grod Almighty f that they were written by hdy 
men of old, as they were inspired by the Holy Ghost; 
*' inspired by him, the God of mercy and peace ! Can 
the human imagination imagine any falsehood too gross 
and abominable for these men to utter, when they utter 
such detestable commands as the commands of God ! No 
wonder the [orthodox] Christian religion is a cruel and in- 
tolerant religion, and its priesthood a cruel and intolerani 
priesthood. No wonder, [engines of torture have been 
invented, the most cruel massacres have been executed, in 
the name, and in honor of their God,] when their religion 
engages them to defend these horrid precepts and pcac- 
tices !" 

" Thou shalt not commit adultery." Very good. This 
is all right. Let us look at the conduct of the holy men 
^of old, in reference to this precept, and let us see how fa^ 
the precept justifies the practice, or the practice was in 
conformky to the precept. Had Moses forgotten the con- 
duct of Abraham and Hagar ; of Lot in his tipsy fro- 
lic ; of Jacob with his two servant maids ; or did he mean 
to impeach the character of his holy ancestors 7 I shall 
spare the feelings of my audience, find direct you to the 
Bible for the shameful, or rather shameless practices to 
which I allude. But may I not be permitted to say, that 
David, who is set up in the scriptures as being a man after 
God's own heart, ^^ was the legitimate king of murder 
end adultery ?" Who can believe the story of Solomrni^ 
with his three hundred wives, and seven hundred c(mcu- 
bines 7 And, admitting it true, was it a mark either of 
jnuchwiadom, ot of much virtue? And since the ckigjr 
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win still persist in treating as sacred a circumstance or 
transaction that ought long ago to have been expunged 
from the book, or else the whole book laid aside on the 
account of it, may I not be permitted to ask, without 
offending the delicacy, even if I should wound the feel- 
ings of the orthodox, of any part of my audience, who 
committed adultery, or did any one commit adulter}^, with 
the young wife of Joseph? To save the credit of the 
scriptures as much as possible, as well as the religion of 
Jesus, I will say, that, in all probability, if such a person 
evar existed, he was " the son of Joseph.'' John i. 45. 

" Thou shalt not steal." All very well. This is the 
precept. Now, what was the practice ? The Israelites 
stole, or, rather, borrowed without an intention to return,^ 
many jewels and other things from the Egyptians. Did 
God authorize them to do so, or not ? Rebecca stole hdr« 
father's household gods. Micah stole some metal and 
made it into gods. Samsofi killed thirty Philistines for 
the purpose of stealing their garments. David killed two 
hundred Philistines to steal — ^what ? (1 Sam. xviii. 25 — 
27,) that be might obtain the king's daughter to be hi^ 
wife. 

But I have rehearsed enough of these scriptural contra- y 
dictions, though they might have been multiplied to a ' ^ 
mudb greater extent. I shall endeavor, in these lectures, 
to lay the axe to the root of the tree ; I shall strike ho- 
nestly and fairly, " by argument such as I believe to be 
in point, and by facts such as I beheve incontrovertible," at' 
the root of what I conceive to be a long prevailing arid 
most pernicious imposture. If the orthodox clergy of 
any sect, for all have more or less orthodox noticms ; but if: 
the priests of any order can defend their doctrines by open' 
and fair discussion, let them do it. <^ These are not cbiys 
and times when i;aen will willingly jwiy their money for- 



unproveable nssertions, a»d eeclnrinn fqnoljblpp. Tlie 
Etrong hold of tite priesthood, at this da), coneUts of the 
females" — I ask pardon of (lie female part of my au- 
dience ; I consider them as laudable exceptions ; were tliej 
otherwise, tliey would not he here ; bul they theniselpes will 
bear witness to tlie truth of what I am about to remorfc, 1 
Bay, then, the strong hold of ihc priesthood, at lliia day, 
.consists, of females, " whose weak and uninslructed inlel- 
V lecta the clergy contrive,. tliFough fear and ihrougb fraud, 
Wo mislead and govern. .Among Bcneible 7/ten there ia 
now only one opinioD,.lhal priests, and Che priesthood, mib- 
ei^t upon imposture, and are the greatest nuisances that 
Bocifily has to complain of," I am perfectly willing to 
admit, that, even among them, also, there are many Ino* 
dable exceptions j but these aie only aa small wheeled 
moved by the great ones of the large machine. Th<^ 
arc pleased with their own acti^'ity, and think, no doub^ ! 
that they are doing wonders. But they know neither tbl 
mechanism nor the structure, much less the openUioav 
and ultimata object of the whole machine. These ax* 
doing eomc good, in them way. But to prevent the peri^ 
cious and dangerous tendency of the operation of tbs- 
whole, collectively, it will be necessary to check the fm- 
grese of these also, and teach them a different mode tt' 
doing good. The greatest peace, happiness, and comfoA 
of man, coHeotively, of man universally, is an object flO" 
great, so importanl, and so good, that all other objecU 
should be [endered subservient thereunto. In fact, theM, 
is nothing good, except what in eitli^r promotive of, or dM; 
in perfect unison with, this great and general good. • 

Notwitlistanding, therefore, there may b« much gooA 
obtained from a knowledge of tike scriptures ; B0twilli4 
Blanding they are venerable for their antiquity, and curW 
0U9 for much of what they contain, yei, after all, " 1 1 ' 
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of any honest and well meaning parent, how he can jus- 
tify to himself bringing up his children in reverential be- 
lief of such a book as the Bible ? Is there a book in exis- 
tence that contains more filth and more falsehood? So 
much, that I dare not copy the proo& of my assertion oo- 
paper, lest the public should cry out against exposing these 
abominations ! To tcdke such advantage as [most ortho- 
dox] parents usually do take, of the infant understandings- 
of their offspring, is a gross imposition ; which, when the 
child becomes a man, he will not thank his parent for, if 
he have common sense. It is a sacrifice, for the moel 
part, to mere pusillanimity ; the parents are afraid of the 
priests, and, therefore, they sacrifice to the priesthood the. 
intellects of . their children;. 

'^If the Christian religion be w^ founded in its histo* 
rkal evidence, a well read p^'son can easily show it. If ' 
it be not, is it not a base countenance afibrded to imposture 
to countenance this religion 1 The clergy have been chal- 
lenged often enough to defend themselves ; why do they 
not do it V- It is said, that Mr. Campbell has done it ; . 
that he has gained a complete victory, yea, a perfect tri- 
umph, over infideUty. I hope so, and, therefore, am very 
anxious to see the work ; but, having seen and read the 
opening and closing. address of Mr« Owen, I fear, after all,, 
that it will not fully meet the expectations of orthodoxy,: 
if any of the clergy are so sangudne as to expect that this 
work will put the disputed point at rest^s But the clergy 
have the best chance in the world'of > doing this if it be in « 
their power. " The press is open to them, puWic encou-^' 
ragementmipports them, public psejudkse favors them, they 
axe sure of a ftdr and patient hearing. Why do th^ noli 
come out and defettd ^their Sabbath-day money making?; 
They are accused of Sabbath breaking of the worst kind t : 
of receiving money for declaring from the pulj^t, ,everyi 

4!- 
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Sunds^, what they do not know to be troe^ oitd what they 
[or at least maRj of diem] ought to know to be ftlse* 
Yet they will not let a farmer tven maJce hay when the 
sua shines on a Sabbath day ; this is a privilege they ex- 
dodvely reserve to themselves/' This is plain talk ; per- 
haps severe ; but its truth only makes it severe, li the 
dergy did not expect to ^^eap some bene^ from the pecqile 
being Gomp^ed to foe idle on the Sa%bath, or eke to go to 
church, would they be so tenacious about the Babbath day? 
What is the reason that they, and all who ape disposed to 
go and hear them, cannot be just as devout, just as pioui, 
just as good, and the people just as well ezdigbtened, edified, 
and instracted, though oth^ people, who do not wish to 
hear them, should be about their secular emfteyments ? ft 
inay be said, that the ncnse and bustle of business would 
&turb them. Granted. But why does it not disturb 
them at the dedication of a church, or the ordination of a 
minister ; acts equally sdemn in their nature, and which 
are generally performed on a week 4lay ; yet we bear no 
complaint on account of any disturbance or inconvenience 
on these occasions. But the inconvenience would be &r 
less on Uie Sabbath, as there would be far less businen 
done, even were the whole to be left to the common cour- 
tesy and common sense of die community, without anjr^ 
law on the subject. 

I have, in this discourse, wandered far from the subject 
proposed to be discussed. But these are topics that I wish-^ 
ed to touch upon, and there will be no place where they 
could have oome in so weU as in this intFoductory fecture. 
^ If we must have a religion, I wish to have one tiiat is tut 
\xAf ratiooal, but true ;. one in which aH^ who &d at aH 
reUgioudy diqxiBed, can cordially unite; and in whicfa' 
there diall be nothing particularly offensive to any. My 
heart dckens^ and recoUs witiitn me, when I see so .much 
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ftBeaetioa of feeling among people who would Qtberwiae 
be cordial friends, were it not for some slight difierence of 
religious sentiments. I know that I possess none of these 
feelings myself, towards m^^n, woman, or 4:hild,on account 
ef any difierence in our reUgious views ; and could I find 
a oorrespoiMling feeliag, and other circumstoi^ces heiog 
agreedidie, I ccmld sit down and con¥er^e just as cheerfiiUy^ 
and jiist as pleasojitly, with those who should differ ever 
•ao widely from me, as I could with a person exactly of my 
own sentiment. Yea, of the two, I sliould lake a deeper 
interest, as I should hope that the conversation would bp 
more likely to do good. 

My next lecture will treat on the nature of evidence. It 
will be important for those who meajQ to hear the evidence^ 
themselves, Uiat they should also hear tJhese preliminary 
discourses ; otherwise they will not be so capable of judg- 
ing of the evidence when they hear it. 

I shall close this lecture in the language of a late wri- 
ter, the author of the Essays, I suspect, though in a later 
work. " Never, never will mankind be at peace — never, 
never will a mild and benevolent morality take place of/ 
malignant intolerance, and money-making pretensions to 
piety, until we get rid of that greatest of all earthly nuir 
sances, a hired and paid priesthood. 

" In Great Britain the same sentiments are fast gaining 
ground. A few months ago, (1828,) a book of great va- 
rious learning, and uncommon research, entitled the Cel- 
tic Druids, by Godfrey Higgins, Esq., quarto, was pub- 
lished in London. It is a work that ranks high in the 
profound literature of the day. I copy the concluding 
paragraph of that work, with which, I have no doubt, 
many of my readers will agree. It shows the opinions 
b^inning' to prevail among the learned in Great Britain. 
It is from page 299.. ^Of all the evils that escaped from 




Fandcnra's box, tlie institution of priesthoods was the 
worst. Priests have been tlie curse o[ the world. And if 
we admit the merits of many of those of our own time, 
to be as pre-eminent above all otliers as the esprit de corps 
of the most self-contented individual of the order may 
incite him to consider them, great as I am willing to allow 
the merits of individuals to be, I will not allow that they 
form exceptions strong enough to destroy the general nar 
ture of the rule. Look at China ; at tlie festival of Jag- 
gemaut ; the Crusades ; the massacres of St Bartbdo- 
mew, of the Mexicans, and the Peruvians ; the fires of 
the inquisition ; of Mary, Cranmer, Calvin, and. of the 
Druids ! Look at Ireland ; look at Spain ; in short, look 
every where, and every where you will see the priests 
reeking with gore. They have converted populous and 
happy nations into deseits ; and have trandbrmed our 
beautiful world into a slaughter house, drenched wiili blood 
and tears P '*' 



LECTURE II. 

" Prove an things ; hold fiist that which is good." 1 Thes. v. 2L 

[For what I shall advance in this lecture I ain alaiost 
whoDy indebted to " Philo Veritas/' (for so I call my learn- 
ed friend, it being the name attached to the Essays, and 
the most conspicuous by which he is yet known to the 
public,) and, therefore^ shall not think it necessary to givo 
credit for any thing except what I find quoted by him. 
The audience will readily perceive i^ should. I advance 
any Aing^of my own. Tlie subject now be&re us is,J 

fflSTORICAL EVIDENCE. 

The means of arriving at truth, whether as to past 
fects of history,, on past facts in the common occurrences^ 
of life^are the same; and whether they rdate to the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, or the progress of a revolution, 
we must depend oi> the relation ef witnesses, or written 
documents^ or on the reasonable conclusions aifbrded by 
ascertained collateral facts ; that is, on circumstantial evi- 
dence. The rules of judging of the value of the evi- 
dence offered, is the same, whatever be the object of en- 
quiry. 

Courts of justice are so much in the habit of discussing 
the value of evidence offered, that there are a set of rules 
adopted by the common consent of all legal writers on the 
subject, which may be regarded as the canons of evidence. 
In the British and the American courts, these rules have 
been laboriously established by repeated discusaioOi and 
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trials of their utility. Nor has any branch of the law atta'act-- 
ed more (if so much) attentioa as the law of evidence. It- 
did not begin to be systematically treated in England till> 
the time of Chief Baron Gilbert. The compilations on 
the subject in the old digests, were meagre, and far from 
being adequate to the decision of the numerous cases UiaM 
tlie prodigious extent of dealing within the last half ccntir)f 
has given rise to. Butter's Elementary Treatise on the Law 
of Nisi Prius, was the first book that showed the neces» 
sity of strict attention to the rules of evidence, and the 
practice of examination and cross-examination.* 

1. We are not to expect in history the same accuracy as 
we observe in a court of justice. la liistory, the historiana 
are voluntary narrators ; they do not write as a witness 
speaks, under compulsion. 2. We never know predsely the 
real motives that actuate a historian to write. 3. We have 
no means of exercising the valuable privilege of oral exami- 
nation, or the invaluable privilege of cross-examination. 
4* He has it in his power, without being called to account, 
unless by laborious criticism, a science yet in its infancy, ta 
a4duce what testimony he pleases, to cuU out what may suit 
his purpose, to give it the complexion that suits his own 
views, and to omit, if he pleases, documents that would 
be troublesome to obtain or examine. On aU these pointy 
a court of justice, with their means and appliances, have 
greatly the advantage of a reader of history. Still there 
are rules and canons establislied by common sense and ex* 
perience, that are common to the honest searcher after 

* For the books used, and the authorities referred to, on this subject, sea 
t)M essays of Philo Veritas, as published in the Jljth volume of the Corres- 
pMident Thne lectures are designed lor popular reading. Not one oul 
of n thotisand has access to many of the works referred to^ were the refs- 
rences given, lliey are useful to the learned reader only. This general 
reference, therefinre, b dromod sufScient for the common reader. Let the^ 
filOlibeoQntiafV0itedaiidi«ftit«dif they can be. 
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txuth, whether in a cause before a coqrt, or in the page of 
the historian. 

And, first, of the testimony of witnesses. 

1. Objections to the credit — ^to the competency — that 
is, to the propriety of a witness being examined at all, are, 
in modem practice, narrowed down to, 1. Exclusions by 
positive law for infamy ; 2. Exclusions for heterodoxy ; be- 
coming gradually much out of fashion ; [and ought never 
to be admitted at all ;] 3. Exclusions from interest in the 
result or event of the cause before the court ; 4. Exclu- 
sions, where the examination, if answered, would unfairly 
compel the witness to criminate himself. 

All other objections apply, not to his credit, competency, 
or admissibility, but to his credibility only ; they impeach 
the value of his testimony, and furnish reason for defalca- 
tion from the respect otherwise due to it. Among the 
grounds of absolute exclusion, however, are, " all offences 
founded in fraud, and which come within the general no- 
tion of the crimen falsi of the Roman law ; as perjury, 
forgery, piracy, swindling, and cheating." 

2. All evidence is either direct or presumptive. Direct 
evidence may be either impugned, or confirmed by other 
direct evidence, and also by presumptive evidence. Direct 
evidence is where the facts in dispute are communicated 
by those who have had actual knowledge of them by 
means of their own senses. Presum^ptive evidence is 
where a fact is not directly and positively known and tes- 
tified, but is inferred as a reasonable conclusion fi-om other 
^lateral facts or circumstances connected with it, and 
which are known. It frequently happens, that no direct 
and positive evidence can be had ; and often, where it can 
be had, it becomes necessary to try its weight and accu- 
racy by means of the presumptions arising from surround- 
ing circumstances, with which it may be compared. The 
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want of written documents, the fallaciousness of the lul^ 
man memory, the great temptations which perpetually oc- 
cur to exclude the true, the suppression of true, and the 
fabrication of false testimony, render it necessary to call m 
every aid for ascertaining the truths 

3. Our natural reason for believing the declcutitiolis of 
others — for, giving credit to human testilnoUy, is our con- 
stant obseiTation and experience^ thai we, and other men, 
who have no reason for suppressing or disguising the 
truth, or for saying what is false, tti?Ually tell truth, and 
not falsehood. Therefore^ from experience and observa- 
tion of ourselves and others, we repose confidence in the 
veracity of others, when \\*e see no reason why we should 
tiot do so. We tefiise credit to men of bad character — to 
men known to be guilty of falsehood — ^to men who are in- 
terested to suppress or disguise the truth, because experi- 
ence teaches us, that we cannot place confidence in what 
i^ch men say. Doubts of their veracity have, in our 
minds, been associated with their declarations and narra- 
tions. 

If our neighbor tells us of some very extraordinary 
circumstance, not conformable to our previous experience 
in relation to it, we consider whether our neighbor is a man 
of veracity generally ; whether he has any motive to de- 
ceive us in this instance ; whether he may not be deceived 
himself, and liable to mistake in some way or other, and 
we reason with ourselves which is most consonant to our 
post experience, that the fact related should be true, or 
tliat he should, from some c^iuse unknown to us, be de- 
ceived himself, or, from some motive unknown to us, be 
induced to vary from the truth. Hence, although conunon 
and usual testimony is sufficient to establish common and 
usual fiicts ; yet, facts strange, unaccountable, uncommon^ 
cannot be substantiated on merely common evidence ; they 
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require ^ propottio^ial strength of testimony to overcome 
objections founded on our jH'eVious experience of the im- 
probability of such facts. 

4. So, as to presumptive evidence ; bdng accustomed- 
to observe, that like antecedents are attended with like 
consequents, (to use Dr. Brown^ phraseology,) we are apt, 
by the constitution of our nature, to infer the latter from 
the former. Hence our belief in the connexion between 
motive and action, and our habitual attempts to explain 
the one by the other. Wlien certain motives and certain- 
actions have been long associated in our minds as the re- 
sult of our observation and experience, we are naturally 
led to associate them ih fact, and in practical reasonings. 
Hence, the investigation of the motives that lead a man to 
act thus or thus, is always an important point of judicial 
enquiry, particularly in cases of crime. 

6, Presumptions in civil oases may arise from great ne- 
glect — from the urging of dormant claims — from the offer- 
ing of inferior, instead of the best testimony — from omis- 
sion to produce evidence easily attainable, or in the par- 
ty's power — from his having any interest in the cause, or 
m the question to be determined — from his comiexion 
with any of the parties — from any bias arising from esprit 
de corps, [party spirit,] religious or political ; if he has to 
give testimony of, or against his religious sect, or his po- 
litical party, it is hardly possible that his testimony should 
not be tinged, or warped, by these very strong motives of 
bias. Presumptions may also arise from character and 
station m society — ^from known habits — from occupation, 
and from various other circumstances. All these pre- 
smnptions are founded on general observaticfii and experi- 
encej and are, therefore, fair topics of reasoning before we 
form a conclusion. 

6. Hearsay evidence cannot be heard ; that is, it is not 

6 



odmiasible in a court of jiistiee, A court and jury mu4< 
decide mi reasonable certainty. Evoo wlierc the veraciljn 
the perfect knowledge from all opportunity of obsMvntioOf. 
the good sense and good character, and llw freedom from 
Has of & witness is undoubted, doubts may yet arise on 
Ilk lestiuwaiy. [Even llie most unprejudiced eye wit- 
ness, may not see, or he may not observe, all llie ciir 
cumetances ; hence the teslimony of a good witness may. 
!« "inach weakened by tlie testimony of others equally 
good.} Much naore, when we are utterly at a ioes as to 
the character, the means of iofommtion, the veracity, thq 
freedom from tuas, the attentive and accurate observation 
of the Miginal witness, wlwse evidence is retaHed to us a( 
second hand in a general way. Above all, there are no 
means of sifting out tlie truth, and giving due weight lo 
objecliona by cross-examination, tirat invaluable preserva- 
tive against error in testimony. Nor are we able to tell 
whetlier the hearsay witness before us, was himself attea- 
tive, accumte, fiiithful, impartial, and on the alert to gci 
rid of error in the relation of hid informant. Moreover, 
to let in hearsay testimony, is to let in all hearsay testimo- 
ny of persona, however careless, however free from all ob- 
ligation as to accuracy, or even to truth in their narratioBi. 
It would be to let in all loose and idle clamor, report, and 
tittle-tattle, unsifted, unexamined, unweighed. And yet, 
Itow much is all known history liable to ttiis most fatal 
objection ! Shall 1 read you some Ixtok of history, said 
his son loSir Robert Walpole at his last ilhiess? History 
— no; I have done with all works of fiction, and such it 
tistovy. 

For great and prominent features, fw all Iransactiiuii 
m themselves probable, for the usual course and current of 
events, history may be tpioted ; but where is it built on tha 
evidence of uubiossed eye-witnesses ? Suppose a man of 
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good sense and veracfty preseuf at the battle of Waterloo, 
were to give me an account of what passed on that event- 
ful day, how litde could he tell from his own knowledge I 
• how liable were his senses to be deceived ! In the Albion 
of March 28, 1829, is an account of the battle of Wa- 
terloo by an eye-witness, well told. There is in it this pas^ 
sage, " Are the French coming, sir, said I to a wounded 
Scotch officer 1 Egad, I cannot tell, replied he, we know 
tiotliing about it ; we had enough to do to take care of our- 
selves. An English lady, elegantly attired, now rushed 
forward : is my husband safe ? cried she, eagerly. Good 
God, madam, replied one of the men, how can we tell ? 
I do not know the fate of those who were fighting by my 
fldde, and I could not see a yard around me." History 
being thus liable to false information, to imperfect and in-> 
accurate information, to the information of those who may, 
with pefffoet knpmiity, be intentionally false ; or who maiy 
be vague, or inaccurate, ok careless, or indifferent — ^\v4)o 
may substitute surmises for facts, or who may see every 
thing through a mist of prejudice springing up from vari* 
ous sources — how necessary is it to require every precau- 
tion to be taken in obtaining original^ first rate informa- 
tion ; m ensuring truth and accuracy, firee from suspicions 
Bfiotives of personal or party interest, before we place any 
confidence whatever in the account. To rest our faith on 
second hand^ careless^ corrtradidory,, inaccurate relations^ 
bearing, upon the face of them, want of authenticity, 
want of truths want of accuracy,, and obvious partiality, 
is leaning our wei^t on a broken reed. It is what every 
court of justice, in every civilized country upon earth, 
"would reject, if a doKar were at issue upon it. 

Even where the question befoire the court and jury is 
tMs, does any trcuiitian exist of the fact alleged ? the 
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to be uniform^ consistent, uncontradicted^ derived from 
persons likely to know the fects,. free from suspicion, and 
reasonable* 

7. " One of the most important rules" on this subject 
is, that the best "attainable evidence should be adduced 
to prove every disputed fact. All secondary and infader 
evidence must be rejected, when it is attempted to be sub- 
stituted for evidence of a higher and superior character or 
nature." For this substitution may reasonably be sus- 
pected to arise from sinister motive, and from apprehen- 
sion that the best evidence,, if produced, would alter the 
case to the prejudice of the pai'ty who attempts to substi- 
tute evidence of an inferior grade. There are no excep- 
tions to this rule substantially : all the apparent exceptionB 
are consistent with the plain meaning of the rule itself; 
which enjoins the production of the best and most unex- 
ceptionable evidence that could have been produced or 
ofiered,. under the circumstances of the case : as a man's 
own acts or writings are to be produced, if they are in ex- 
istence, and no other evidence of them or their cont^its 
can be given. No copy of a deed is admissible, if the 
deed itself be in existence and attainable. General EatOH 
has written and published an account of General Jackson 
and his campaigns. Suppose it to contain conversations 
and opinions of G. J., and that General Eaton had sup- 
pressed it purpcscly till General Jackson was dead ; would 
it have been equally authentic ? Would it not be said, 
why not publish this while he was living, that these con- 
versations and opinions might liave been treated as being 
true, or not true, when attributed to that gentleman ? So^ 
in the conversations,, doctrines,, and sayings, attributed to 
Jesus Christ, the best evidence the nature of the case 
would admit of, would have been bis own account of bis 
doings, or his own authentication of the accounts given 
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by other persons. This tBight haVe beea done with ease; 
why was it left undooe? Or why are we required to 
give implicit credit to second-hand evidence 1 

8. Where evidence on one ade is porilive^ en tfie other 
negative, the positive testimony is pieftraUe, as. a general 
nde» Thus, tf ooe witness of sufficient credibilily,.swear» 
thai he heard or saw a feet, and another witness, equally 
CM^Btabie^ swears he was present at the time, and neither 
heard or saw it, this is no contradiction, unless the fatt 
TMeUf and the skuation of the last witneos were such, that 
he cottld not possibly avoid seenig or hearing it For in- 
siaftce^lheacooitfklsgivMi of the life, conduct, condemnation, 
death, restmectkna of Jesus Christ — thedarknessand earths 
quake that took [dace — the rending of the veil<xf the tern- 
ple,*the risttg tf the dead from their graves, all matters of 
gfeat pabKc notoriety, forming a pojrt o£ the Jewish his- 
tesy of ihat day — drcumstancei iii themselves not only of 
great futofieity, but of most eirtraotdinary character^ could 
not [a» I cedceive] be passed over muKHiced by aay ech 
tefnposaFy writer (rf transactioDi^ u Jerusalem at diat time ; 
yet, ndlhsK Phitoy who ptobabty was there at the time, or 
JesefdifHi^ [wh^ was bom but two years after thei cnici- 
flxtdn^,} take the sligblest notice of any of these extraoicD*^ 
Mtfy ftiefis. Men &[ le^^mingf of research, and tfaemselvetf 
j€HS% aeqaakiled tdsHit^y with Jewish history, oould not 
lUkV^ oihiiled n&dkmg traasa^UoBu^ soiesit^ao«dkaty and m 
reeen^bad they rtMdly he^pesked^ 

ft Where the evidence i^ dheet^and eonflieth^, fti# 
eff^ is deslmyed oa both siles, Wg%^ positive^and negaiivir 
qttantiifiBa \A aigebna of eqiiat takidw U tbm t$km ba 
itneqittdy Iho best e«idene» tiM^ 
' 10. M eeiMMn cS0e% o( n^ gteat moment^ we mi^ 
neftMEWMMy ptme«iK» ifr oeiiifksaity uit a sligirt. pt^poftds^ 

m«c# el •«iiiMiee^;^biit Ilk cases otmagi^^ orwhira 

5*. 
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much is at stake^ this is not justifiable. The preponde- 
rance that would justify awarding a few dollars, would not 
suffice to put a man to death as a criminal, or to subject 
him to imprisonment, or even to the loss of character. 
. 11. The corruption, suberdinatioD, or fabrication of 
evidence, deeply afiects that side of the question it is in- 
troduced to support ^^ As the credit due to a witness, is 
founded in the first instance on general experience of 
human vcracity^.it follows that a witness who gives fiilse 
testimony as to one paiticular, caunot be credited as to 
any ; according to the legal maxim, faUum in tino, fai-- 
sum in omnibus, . The presumption that a witness will 
speak the truth, ceases, so soon as it manifestly appears 
that he is capable of perjury" 

[What shall we say, then^ to a cause supported at ita 
commencement by fifty gospels, forty-six of.whidi, at 
least, are forgeries,, and aie so acknowledged ? And by 
regular professors of falsehood . and forgery, such V£ Ori- 
gen, Eusebios^ Jerom, and Chryspetom 1] 

12. Bias from personal fnendship or enmity-r-consan- 
guinily — mutuality, of. interest-r-connexion in tjlie way o£ 
trade or profession,, are t% be taken into the account. None 
of these are^stronger than the. bias arisu^ fsi^ux member- 
ship, esprit de corps, particularly in case of religieias 8ect» 
or parties. Even those who pace nothing about religion,^ 
care about the sect which they have joined : nor is there 
any fraud or falsehood that religious persons, or persons, 
pretending so to be, have scrupled to employ, to promote a 
common cause. The history of chrisM£^ty, from the mirnr 
des of tlie first century, to the miracles of I^rince Hohea- 
loe, furnish proofs in superabundance of tfafs position ;pro(& 
impossible to be ^contradicted : because the passions of his 
ssa are much stronger and more influential than bis owik 
. 13. In the examination of himum. testimony} tb^.^i^ 
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enquire who is tlie witness, what is his character, wliat hisi 
situation in life, whether he has any bias on his mind that 
may warp his testimony, whether he has any interest of 
his own or others to serve, that may produce the same 
effect. Whether he had sufficient time and opportunity 
to observe the fact he testifies^ whether he is of sufficient 
judgment, caution, and accuracy, to induce us to place a 
reliance on his narration. If deficient in any of these 
particulars, we must defalk proportionably from his credi- 
bility. It is self-evident that all these particulars apply to 
historical testimony. If the historian does not relate the 
fact on his own credit and authority, but on that of ano- 
ther, he ought, at least, to furnish us with the ineans of 
judging how far the preceding objects of enquiry apply to 
the authority he relies on. 

14. Hence, a historian who does not accurately quole 
Ci»tLUthority for a fact, when it rests on his own testimo- 
ny, is utterly unworthy of credit in the case in question^ 
It is his duty to enable us to judge of the value of the 
testimony on which his facts Test. A history wherein the 
audiorities are ilot accurately cited j am never be quoted ; 
nor ought it to find a place in any weD selected Ubrary. 

t To apply this : Who wrote the four gospels now used 
Ii3r christians? In what langtmffe originally? When 
were they wi^en? Where were they written? What 
'^neetsures were iaken to ascertain their comparative au- 
thenticky? Is there a clerg3rman living who can give 
satisfactory answers to these questions ? No : there is not 
•Yet are not these enquiries to the last degree important to 
ehristiaoity ? Are not all the b(x)ks of the Old Testament 
opeato the same enquii'ies? ' 7 '■ * 

15. No historian is wordiy of credit, whose history con- 
Sains gross anachroilisnur ; aQusians to factd of subsequent 
date ; or to customs^ of subsequent date ;^or who emptojni 
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words, expresebns, and phrasef, nol ctiiiformable to llie 
tjma of which be ^oka. Such nnachronisma fumisb 
irrefutable objections to iJie aiithenticily of any aQcient 
work. The anachronisiriB of ibe Peittateuch are nuniei' 
ous and gktriDg : lliere are inaDy niKi in the New Testa- 
ment Lei iia Bitj^pose a play, publisbcd as Shakapeare'v, 
coi)taii>ed allusions to tlie American war: is not (Itat 
enough lo destroy all claim lo auihenticHy ? 

16. A writer in Walsh's review, in treoiing of the Ho- 
meric poems, in a review of Wolf's Prolp£rmnena,i\MM 
a twelve inonlh ago, ehowa clearly that the inateriala fbr 
writing any history, or long work, itid not ejii^t pievimidy 
to the UK^ of the Egyptian pnpyriis.* Of which, pn^n- 
bly, Herodotus was (Imi fiisL historioti wlio did moke iwe. 
It was nni common lill the lime of the Ptolemies. Th» 
point of historical criticiEin, appears tt) irie of sufficient 
hnportaoce to be considered ; and, uules-t it be refuted, k 
wilt make sad havoc with nittiiy gupposcd imcient work*, 
Iikdeed bow can the PerKjileiich be written on p(aisb:r«i 
Btonee, the only method of writing known to Uosea? 
(Dent, xxvii. 1.) or on Babylonit^ bricks, or ■hcett td 
cnpper or lead ; or cow hides ; or on bloche or sticks at 
wood; or on wayfsi linen, or wnod^i tablets? It is a (tree 
to talk of a long history wruien on eiich materials : mea 
who gravely tell lis this, may be men of leiiroing, b«t 
they have no more conmnon sense llian wiilsenolhek owm 
purposes, and scai(-«ly that. 

^Vlio ever cited any one of tlie books of die Old T«- 
tameat before the ^ptuagint appeared? Their vuy fast 
•fipeannce was nui till papyrus was in comtnoa 
Alexandria : then, and nut before, we hear at tlie 
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gint. But where is the authority for the originals of the 
Septuagint? Who can tell? 

17. I have already noticed, tliat in proportion as a feutt 
is in itself credible because conformable to human experi- 
ence under the circumstances (X)nnected with it, the weight 
of testimony necessary to establish it, is less. In propor- 
tion as a fact is in opposition to human experience, tha- 
weight of evidence necessary to establish it, must be 
greater. For the analysis of the problem, results in this; is 
it more improbable, that the fact should be true as related, 
or the witnesses should be deceived, or should have some 
motive for deceiving ? Wherever a veiy extraordinary fact 
is related, even by concurrent testimony, we are to consider 
whether the witnesses had any bias of self-interest or 
£simily interest, or any party purpose, of religion or politics 
io serve. For such sources of incorrectness, as we know 
from long, indeed from constant, and universal experi- 
ence, arc very apt to stand in the way of truth, and tempt 
to forgery, falsehood, and fraud. Take for examples, the 
Sibilline pw^hecies, the miracles of Apolloniu^ Tyaneus, 
or the miracles of the thiee first centuries of the chiistian 
chiurch ; take^ in more modem times, any of the popish 
legends ; or take the miracles at the tomb of the Abbe 
St. Paris ; those within these few years perfomaed at St. 
Winifred's Well, published by Dr. Milner; or the miracles 
of Prince Hohenloe. W© see clearly the temptation, and 
the resulting temptation in all these cases. The testimo- 
nies to the death and resurrection of Christ, are liable, to a 
similar objection : there is not one disinterested witness 
specified. All tlie disciples lived at dieir ease, upon this 
lucrative story, [and, except what persecution they met 
with from the Jews, which inay have been much exagge- 
rated,] maintained in plenty, and respected by their igno- 
rant followers. Even his brothers and sisters, who dBbe* 



lieved and rkliculcd liia preteneiona before he was put to 
dealli, joined Ilia travelling disciples, and lived at their 
ease on chrielian credulity, after his decease. " Have wo 
not," says St. Paul, (1 Cor. ix, 5.} "power to eat and 
driuki Httve we not power to lead about a sister, or wife. 
sta well as the oilier nposllcs, and ob ihe biclhrcn of our 
Lord? aiid Cephas? or I only and Barnabas? If we 
80W unto you apiriluat things, ia it a great tliiug that wa 
eliould reap of you carnal things?" 

Men thus subeiBting by an alleged imposture, are very 
BUfpiL-ioua wilnesBes to cslablisli (he tnith of llie facts de- 
nied. Would any ccurt of justice let such evidence go to 
a jury ? [I must confces, 1 never viewed this subject m 
fully in this light before. The main fact has been alway* 
assumed, rather thau proved : it has been taken fcr granl- 
ed, that the npoatlea were inspired men ; hence, they hav« 
been allowed to tealify in their own case ; or others hav» 
been allowed to testify for liiem, and in their uaine, what- 
ever would suit their own purpose.] 

I am fully aware of the dilTicully attending the ques- 
lion, what is a miracle ? 1 am aware that we muat b* 
very cautions in pretending to know the extent of the liiwi 
of nature. Thus, very many tricki of a juggler, appear lo 
persons ignorant of the deception, to be mirnculoue. The 
king of Siaiii was half juBtified in rejecting tite rtoiy ef 
water becoming solid, as contrary to univei'sat experieuoe 
in hia climate and (oimtry. Mr. Robinson, in his eia- 
miualiun of the authenticity of the Parian Chronirlef 
(tlte Oxford or Arundelian marble!',) states it as a ounctu- 
Bi\'e objection, timl they relate the inipoesible lact of a 
large stone falling from the heavcnB into the Egeon Sen: 
& fact, that slitce oiir attention hai« been drawn to meieo- 
rolites by M. Chladni, and Mr. Howard, nobody scrnplM 
to beiioyt- [^ prone ore eenaible men to believe, wiiliuut 
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the most tndubkaUe evi^knee, except wliat is in some 
way connected with religion or euperetition, that many 
well known fects now, had they ^mnerly been related, 
would not have been received ae truth.] As the divings 
Mi, tlie balloon, the many strange modes of producing 
fire and flame by (ibe chemical (^ration and intermixture 
of ccM liquors — the firmg of guiq)owder by a drc^ of water, 
by means of potassium — the conversion of potass into a 
metal like silver — ^the deceptions of phantasmagoria, &c. 
would formerly have been rejected as fabulous even by 
sensible men, because not coincident with any one's anterior 
experience. Every step in the progress ci knowledge, de- 
creases the number of fects that would formerly be regarded 
as miracahms, and renders them more credible than bere- 
tofore. 

Still, there are innumerable facts, which we know, with 
-sufficient certainty, to transcend the powers of man, and 
the observed laws of nature : and we have a right to say 
that the force of univeral observation and experience wovM 
justify us in rgccttng them at once, because no testhncmy 
of any dozen or othei' nomber of witnesses, can overcome 
tlie overwhehning weight of imiversal experience in every 
country and in all ages; 

For instance, suppose witnesses were produced to prove 
that a man reaffy dead and buried for four days, being dug 
np and touched with the relic of a saint of the holy Ro- 
man eadioMc church, was instantly brought up into full 
life, heakh, and activity — ^what number of witnesses 
would be required to prove this feet ? Is 2 Kings, xiii. 21. 
sufficient ? Is the resuscitaticm of Lazsurus, or of Jairushi 
daughter, any different. 

The Rev. Mr. Forsyth, a man of taste, talent, and 
learning, in his remarks on Italy, p. 344, gives an account 
rf a withered elm-tree in the Piazza del Duomo at Flo- 
rence, being suddenly restored to vegetation by the body 
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of Saint Zenobio resting against its trunk. " This event 
happened when Florence was more populous than no\t^ 
and the most enlightened city of Europe : it happened in 
the most public place of the \\'hole town : in the presence 
of many thousands then attending the solemn removal 
of the saint from San Lorenzo to the cathedral. The 
event is recorded by cotemporary historians, and is inscri- 
bed on a marble column, now standing where the tree 
stood. A column erected in the face of those very per- 
sons who saw the miracle performed, and who certainly, if 
the miracle were fake, would not suffer so impudent a 
story to insult them." Why not, Mr. Forsyth ? Would not 
every prudent person on such an occasion say, what busi- 
ness is it of mine ? Why should I bufjbt a stone wall, and 
make myself the certain victim of clerical indignation and 
revenge, by exposing this clever piece of priestcraft ? Mr. 
Forsyth says, tliis miracle puzzles him, although he 
acknowledges it is exactly the same with the oak at Cape- 
ra, which burst into leaf the instant Augustus set his foot 
on that island ! What man would be blockhead enough to 
convince a Neapolitan multitude that the hquifaction of 
the blood of St. Januarius was a clumsy trick? Would 
any body have been puzzled about the withered elm but 
a clerical narrator Uke the Rev. Mr. Forsyth ? 

Is there any ancient or modern relations [thpse in the 
Bible not excepted] so fully and completely authenticated, 
as the miiacles of the tomb of the Abbe Paris ? I have 
two volumes, [says Philo Veritas] (one in quarto, with 
plates of the transactions) of the miracles and the proces 
verbales. Yet the king ended the delusion at once ; 

De part le Roi : defense a Dicu, 
De faire miracles dans ce lieu.* 

So, in the case of Prince Hoheiiloe, when the pope bo- 

* Tlie king commands, that God shall not 
Work more miracles on this spot 
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gBA to Mush for the publicity of tbfBse oily impostuxeB, 
4die prince could perform them no longer. 

I^oducB as many ancient witnesses as you please for 
Pytbagoras's golden thigh : will any assignabb number 
suffice to subeitautiate the foct ? 

Suppose a man {said to have been] bom bhnd, should 
have his eyes anointed by another man with dirt and 
epittfcs, and then washing it off in a particular pond of 
water^ should instantly be restored to sight : what force of 
testimony would induce a reasonable man in the present 
day to believe this 7 

Whenever a [supposed] miraculous fact is presented and 
exhibited to a multitude of spectators, it is nothing but a 
dexterous deception — an apparent violation of a law of 
nature, where some circumstance is concealed, which 
when known would explaui the whole, like the phantas- 
ina^oria of our public exhibitions. [Or, like the powers 
of Ventriloquism, very extraordinary exhibilions of which 
I witnessed in Mr. Nichols, but a few evenings ago.*] 

Let us suppose, for instance, the permanent cure of some 
disease. This is open, you say, to judicial testimcmy; the 
witnesses can say whethei:.the patient was ill, when, and 
at what time, on what occasion, and in what manner he 
was treated and cured. No doubt all this can be testified. 

* The follo'wing is from the handbill, among many others equally striking 
and amusing. 

'*Mr. Nichols will give imitations of difierent sounds, such as the saw- 
ing of wood, pouring of ivine, diawing of corks^ music of the Jews harp^ 
<&c. ; will hold an amusing tete-a-tete with an old gentleman of the 
name of Count Piper, aind his little son, representing himself^ uncle 
fiea, and two servants, Pet^ and Jack, in tiie kitchen below, and an 
mnusing old Lady singing uiMkr the floor, together with the crying of 
three children, apparently in great distress. In this scene there are eigfU 
voices, besides the three children. 

" Be wiH throw bis voice into the body of any gentieman preaenl^ and 
nwiniflgly hold a ^uniiivLr caav(»(9ation with him." . 

6 
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But what court of justice has the means, the criterion of 
distinguishing a natural from a miraculoua cure? More- 
over, there are six other considerations tobe weighed before 
the miraculous cure can be ascertained. 1. Was them 
a real malady, or such a one as is pretended. The symp- 
toma may be imagined. 2. Was there any illness at aO. 
3. The iilnesB may have been cured by oilier means tbaa 
the pretended ones. 4. Or it may imve passed away nit- 
lurally. 5. Or it may be alleviated only, or suspended. 
6. It may continue unalleviated, wViile a falseliood is told 
of its cure, either by the patient or the operator. 

Unless all these points are accurately examined and as- 
certained, there is no certainty : now, in what case has 
this ever been done? In what case haa due core and 
precaution been taken to remove all reasonable doubt or 
suspicion 'i Has it been done in any Christian case, either 
of the four gospels or popisli legends ? Never. Let mc 
see such 0. case verified by a sufficient number of unex- 
ceptionable witnesses, wiLli all precautions to remove 
fraud or error, and with all the forms that a coifft of jus- 
tice deems absolutely necessary to arrive at truth. With- 
out this last condition — by extra judicial testimony — taken 
ex parte— unconfi'onted — not cross-examined — not ob- 
msvved upon— any case of witchcraft, or possession, might 
be, as in a crowd of instances they have been proved. 
What is it that lias caused such an impression for W' 
many ages of the truth of miracles, ghosts, appantioi% 
magic, witchcraft, &c. &c. 1 It is, that the more there iti' 
of this supernatural belief^ the more necessary do llie int** 
postures of the priesthood become: the public ore pei^) 
euaded by the priests that all these tilings exist, and that, 
reUgion is necessary to control or counteract ihem. Ho^ 
many persons would gladly disabuse mankind. But man- 
Idud will not be disabused. Mankind is an ass, ^ayv tbti 
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Spanish proverb, who kicks those who endeavor to take 
off his paniers. Reason might combat these errors, per- 
haps, but the people, persuaded by the priesthood, will not 
have them combatted. Reason* is accused of impiety, and 
ecMidemued to death. With what rancor — ^with what deep 
seated malignity is every attempt to correct superstition re- 
ceived in this country at this moment ! How misembly 
ignorant and bigoted are even our own legislators in this 
ranosi enlightened country upon eartli !: 

Suppose a proof were offered that a- person in their clo^ 
thing, well examined, being locked up in a room, with 
thick and strong walls, the windows fully secured, and 
the door locked, bolted and barred with every precaution 
of security, and that ther^ being really no aperture for 
escape, by the chimney or otherwise, yet that the person so 
confined was seen a few minutes after, walking the streetSi 
a mile off. Would a judge be* authorized to refuse receive 
ing such testimony ? Assuredly : for the counter testimony 
of every one's experience, that such a case could not, and 
never did happen within any one's knowledge or memoiy, 
would be too strong for any positive evidence in support of 
it to overthrow. [Either there must have been some mis- 
take about the man» having been actually locked up in the 
room, or else some mistake about his having been seen 
walking the streets a; mile off.]i 

Whatever, therefore, is established as true, by the uni- 
form experience and testimony of every sensible man 
every where, and in all time past and present, may rea-^ 
sonably be considered as unrefutable by any testimony to 
the contrary of a comparatively few persons, who are fat 
more likely to be mistaken, or prejudiced, or to have some 
motive for deception ; than the uniform and unprejudiced 
experience of mankind should prove to be fallacious and. 
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untrue. For such a supposition as this last destroyifii afi 
reasonable ground of certainty in any case, j 

In fact, the histoiy of the Christian church, from the 
beginning to the present day, presents Uttle else than a 
history of disgraceful quarrels of the most rancorous dl^ 
scription, and a series of Msehoods unexampled in all the 
other pages of history. Pious frauds consecrated by the 
highest authority ; false gospels, false documents, inter- 
pdations of ancient authors for the purpose of deception. 
Mee saints, false relics, false miracles, forged acts of coun- 
cils,^ ferged decretals, false donations, false rerelationfl^ 
spectres and appaiitions, preternatural conimunicationfl^ 
miraculous cures, and supernatural revivals and outpour 
ings of the spirit upon ignorant men and hysterical women, 
supported by the testimony of ancient fathers of the church; 
pontiffs, bishops, doctors, and holy men of the most popo^ 
lar sanctity, belonging to all maimer of conflicting sects; 
and agreeing in notliing but the common duty of religious 
l3ring,. forging, and inventing, to serve the interest of the 
priesthood, and promote tlie common cause of public de* 
ception. 

As knowledge and information increase, all these tbeo* 
logical contrivances lose their credit and efficacy. What 
miracle is performed or pretended ; what appears ; who id 
bewitched at this day in London or Paris, or even in [/Sa* 
lemy Boston,] New- York, or Philadelphia ? Priests, and 
the priesthood, and pious frauds, are now confined in their 
operations and effect nearly to women and children ; [I ask 
pardon, ladies, but the truth must be told ; I say, then, 
nearly to women and children ;] and the base wretches 
who enter our families, who work upon the irritaUe feel' 
ings of women and sick persons, who rob them of their 
property by fhlse hopes, fioilse promises, and feke fears, 
and who govern the mtv hv meajis Af the women and 
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^^hildren, who always hdd the ignorant in their power to 
stir them up in hatred against the wise, and who are ac* 
cumulating funds and wealth for their unholy purposes 
&r beyond the suspicion of those who do not examine 
modem &ct8 — thefse avaricious and unprincipled deceivers 
will, according to present a[^pearances, ultimately bring en 
the darkness and superstition of the middle ages. [The 
same means which is so powerful to enlighten, while the 
mind is left free to act, the means of the press,.will bs 
equally powerful to darken, if monopolized by the hands^ 
of the wicked, and the mind is thereby enslaved.] Why 
does not the legislature of New-York, and of every other 
state, pass a mortmain act? — [an act to prevent pro- 
perty from going into dead handsy where it is entirely, 
useless to the state, and such are all^ religious institutions 
— an act to take possession of all such property, and either 
render it taxable, (^ else convert it to a national education, 
free from- superstition;, that is, free finom^eligion ; for all 
the religions of the present day are built oa superstition. 
The people are ignorant of Uieir rights.. The answer, 
therefore, to the above question is plain and easy.] fie^ 
cause it is not easy to find a more deplorably ignorant and 
booted assembly — a more priest-ridden set of legislators 
than the legislators of New- York. 

Primus in orbe deosfacit Timor. Ignorancecof^ha— 
tural causes begat terrcNr : terror, superstition : .siq)er8titi(»i, . 
priests and the priesthood : whose interests andiinbending - 
efforts are exerted to perpetuate the fear, .the i^iorance, . 
and the si^rstition that gaver them. birtlu The experi- - 
ence of past times, and the unhesitating convictiim of well 4 
informed men at>the pisesent. day,jrender every pretended 
mjlracle, Cbci8tia% Mahopaiedan, . and Pagan^, utterly in«> 
credible; and .imperiously demand, Bot only strong testis- 
mony, but.every precaution to be takea to prevent mistajce^-. 

6* 
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in proportion as any aeecvled- foct 13 of (tn estraordinafy 
cliaracter. All the modes of judicial inrest^ation inid 
prcca\Ubn that -can be applied, ought rigidly to tie re<|uirt<l 
in such a case. 

1&. Beace, no historian jg worthy bf credit, unless, in 
proportion as we can ascertain his c^iport unities of per- 
BtHial information as to the facts he relate?, his character 
and standing in society, his freetlom from bias, omdaD 
the iiaiiai sources of nrisiake, inaccuracy, and drtcpdon. 
Where he relies on die toslimony of others, m all casdi. 
of fact not intrinsicaily and antecedently crediWc, he OOgitt 
faithfully to cite hie autlKtrity, that we may _indgB of tWt 
authority by the same rales we judge of himself. Sn 
author who does not accurately refer to his authorities, ft 
evidence for no fact whatever ; and ought to be banished 
from our libraries. [On this rnle, the Bible shorrid b6 
thus banished ; aad if men had followed this rule, il 
would have be«n banished long ago, as being totally tW- 
worahy of credit for any historical fact whatever.] 

20. All historic authority is destroyed by manittet atup 
cbronisms as lo dates, pereone, and places, Words and' 
phrases. When Moec?, the reputed autlior of the Pent^ 
teuch, which he hod no means of writing, (Deut. XXvH. 1 
et set).) among fifty instances of this kind, alludes to thtt 
times of the kings of Israel and Jitdali— when Ezekiplj 
in hJB supposed prophecy, anterior to the captivity, aOuddtf 
twice to tliat great man, ttie prophet Daniel, who Wil^ 
but about twelve years of age when the captivity hap* 
pened — who can put faith in such authors, or give a tatt^' 
uMnI's credit to their oAjthcnticity ? 

31. Lei A be a narrator of a fact ; he txAXs it tl> B, wh^ 
tells it Ur C, who Cslta it to D. All ihe^ amount lo bd( 
one witness, vi». A. No evidence of a fact is atrengthn^ 
ed by suuli a suits and. aucoMnan of derivujve leetimonTi 
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Out if A, B, C, and D, tBch of them testify %b the inuM 
feet fVotn tbeit otrn sepamte dbaerratioo, wHhout eomnra* 
iiication with each other, the testimony is Btirong in pf^ 
(xmion to the number of such separate witnesses tedtlfyllig 
independent of each other. If th^y agree in all tlie g^^ 
ral, leading, and important features of the transaetlofli 
Ih^ir testimony is not much vitiated by tlieir disagreement 
las to minute particulars which will admit at being obsef^ 
Vod difibrently. But, all the sources of false informatkMl 
apply to each of them, and are to be so applied. 

22. In transmitted and hearsay evidence, every fresh 
haiid through which the narration passes, increases th« 
chances of mistake, and deprives us ot weighing the test!*- 
mony to such a degree, that veracity and accuracy are 
annfliilated altogether after half a dozen transmissions. 

Such are the principal canons that bear upon historical 
evidence generally. They constitute a set of rules for 
judging of the value of historical evidence, that are found- 
ed on common sense, and every day's practice and expe- 
rience in judicial proceedings. These are strictly applicable 
to the subject ; for whether a man professes to tell truth by 
w<Mxl of mouth, or to write it down for our information, 
the means of deciding whether it be truth or falsehood 
that he tells us, are the same. It maybe said, that if such 
strictness be applied to past history, the value of it will be 
nearly annihilated, and so it ought to be. I have no 
belief in any historical fact [of the least importance, or 
which at all borders on the marvellous] beyond 500 years 
anterior to our christian era, for reasons already assigned. 
And of all subsequent history, from Herodotus to the last 
historian, I believe three fourths [of all that was written 
prior to the art of printing, perfectly] worthless.* History 

• (*I««ii]daik the leader totpemge Mr. Biehudioii'i pwfiice tQ hiiFi^ 
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is ooly of use for the conclusious we can draw fixxn it, 
applicable to passing and fiiture events. But from dubious 
fects, what useful conclusions can be drawn ? The Augus- 
tan age of history has not yet arrived ; and will not ar- 
rive, till readers are taught how to judge and discriminate^ 
as well as read. 

[In my next I shall enter into an examination of the 
evidence itself on which the authenticity of the gospeb 
themselves, as well as the facts narrated therein, are sup> 
posed to rest.]* 

nan Dictionary, as to the histories of Alexander the Great, and the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes, or the discrepancies in French and Englirii aocounts oftht 
•une historical transactions, 

* pile whole of the foregoing lecture is borrowed from Philo Venlai^af 
published in the Correspondent, except what is inclosed in brackets.] 
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EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

"Proveall things; hold &8t that which is good.** 1 Thes. T.21. 

All the canons of evidence laid down in the preceding 
lecture, may be brought to bear more or less directly on 
the evidences of Christianity. The great difficulty which 
lies in the way of people generally, in arriving at any 
thing like truth, is, but few people, comparatively, have 
sufficient time and leisure to read, investigate, and exa- 
mine for themselves ; of course, they have to depend on 
the statements of others, in whom they place confidence. 
But these statements are often so contradictory, that they 
are at a loss what to believe ; perhaps it is the stafest to hold 
(he mind in suspense, and not to place too great confidence 
in any, until long experieuQe and repeated trials will war* 
rant us in so doing. 

My learned fiiend has added an extract fi-om the North 
American Review, for April, 1829, as a sequel to his prece* 
ding essays ; most of which essays I have embodied in the 
two foregoing lectures. He says, " this extract is manifestly 
the production of an able, but very disingenuous christian* 
I say," says he, " disingenuous, because he commenced by 
calling Gibbon, the historian, a disingenuous writer. I cfaal^ 
lenge the author of that Review, to show me an, instance 
of disingenuous reasoning in Gibbon's sixteenth chapter : 
or of disingenuous quotation. I am satisfied the writer iu 
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question is competent to the discussion, and be has no" 
doubt the advantage of the library at Harvard Cdl^e : 
let him use it. I tell bim be cannot prove bis assertion^ 
Gibbon was not a hired and paid advocate of one side of 
a pubUc question : the author of that Review probably is. 
Gibbon did not shape his course according to the road 
pointed out by popular prejudice ; he dared to run counter 
to it. The reviewer in the North American, has the ad- 
vantage of popular prejudice, and popular bigotry, and all; 
fashionable opinion in his favor. He swims with the 
stream. Let bun show Gibbon's disingenuity if lie can. 
I know he cannot. No honest man, who is not bribed to 
defend imposture, can be otherwise actuated, than by a 
spirit of hostility to the christian reUgion. I am so forno 
other reason but because I believe its proper appellation to 
be the christian impostmc."* If our author means whtk 

^ The following is the extract from the North American Review, allQikiL 
to above. 

" If the leader has followed us in the somewhat desultory eomve of' 
our observations, he will be disposed to accord with us in the condiHioa of 
the superior eloquence of the ancients; their superiority, that is, not in thit 
natural power itself, but in the more advantageous use of that power. TUa 
genera] inference will indude the particular one, that in the mere beauties 
of composition, the rhetoric of history, the ancient historians, as a body, 
surpassed the modems. It is no derogation from the exaltud desert of s(» 
many admirable writers in all tho bring languages of Europe to confoM 
this ; for, as we shall presently sec, if to the venerable names of Grec^ and 
Roman story be awarded the palm of exccllcnee in style, their successon- 
may assert the better and wiser merit, of sujicriority in the inductive ele>- 
ments of history, of being more exact, uioro finished, more usefuL The 
taste so prevalent among the ancient historians, of placing fictitious Kpeeches 
in the mouths of prominent persons in their history, speeches conceived' 
•ad composed by the historian himself—- a practice judiciously relinquisbed 
by neariy all modem historians of eminence— illustrates the diflcrenoe in- 
spirit between the respective writers. Botta has greatly erred, we cona^ive, . 
in attempting to revive this obsolete usage, founded altogether upon tho 
rhetorical aim and taste of antiquity in the composition of history, in oon- 
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the Christian religion has been, and still is, with a few 
laudable exceptions, in practice, I perfectly agree with 

trest with the devotion to truth and simplicity, which is demanded by a 
inore enlightened judgment, 

** For nothing is plainer than the principle, that the value of history dependft 
upon its certainty, that is, not only its conformity to truth in the narration 
of in^vidnal &cts, but its general accumcy, fidelity, and fulness. It is this 
which should essentially characterize history ; since the charms of eloquence 
are equally fascinating when embodied in mere works of fiction. Absolute 
tertainty, to be sure, is incompatible with human affairs. ' Dubitare cogor,* 
says Tacitus, * fato et sortc nasccndi.' History, therefore, although its end 
should be faithfully to mark the frailties, and celebrate the virtues of hu- 
manity, yet, like its object, is necessarily subject to imperfections. Too 
often has it betrayed the confidence of the great and good, who had leaned 
upon it, as the advocate of their worth and the pledge of their glory ; as the 
means of securing to their names, when dead, that justice from posterity, 
which the petty passions of their contemporaries had denied to their cha- 
racter when living. For it has obscured their worth and intercepted their 
glory, by the extravagance or faintness of its eulogium ; by total silence ot 
the iaultiness of its details ; and by the undue elevation of the merit of 
their competitors and opponents. But few, of the multitudes who assume 
the name of histories, resemble the abstract idea of historical perfection. 
The attainment of this lofly distinction, like the acquisition of the " spolia 
«pima" at Rome, is the rare event in a long series of anxious efforts. But 
none, we think, can deny, that the standard of excellence, in this depart- 
ment of vmting, has been considerably raised in modem times, without any 
cBminution of the proportion of those who have reached it. This we shall 
perceive by considering those attributes of history, which*"the modems 
have either improved or newly created ; to understand which, let us briefly 
prenuse a summary of the critical principles which apply to the subject. 

**The principal founttdns of history arc tradition and cx)ntemporaTy rel^ 
tions. Tradition relates to accounts handed down orally from generation 
to generation, their origin being generally clouded in the remoteness of 
time, and then* credibility established by no contemporary writings. It is 
eseenCial to the plausibility of traditions that they contradict no other tradi- 
tion which IS equally plausible ; that they appear to be as old as the events 
which they commemorate ; that they appear to have been believed, as long 
as known ; that they be inconsistent with no existing public institution ; and 
that they coincide with all the better authenticated kinds of historical evi- 
dence. Traditions should not only be strengthened by these favorable pr©» 
sumptions, but they should be refined from every imputation of prejudice, 
interest, and misrepresentation. It is essential to the general crcilibility of 
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bim; but, if by christian religion, he means such as we 
have reason to believe it was taught by Jesus and his 

contQQiporftfy ptieiqoin, that an unbroken series of prodk be addudble to 
show that they arc genuine and free from adultemtion ; that the &cts theie- 
in related agree with all other equally credible histories ; and that the opinion 
of contemporary and subsequent writers bear witness to the fidehty, afscoiacy, 
and means of information of the author of the documcnto. ThN« are the 
canons, by which to judge of the credibility of history, propoiiy so called. 
But the express relation of an event may be corroborated by constructive 
and subsidiary evidence. Such arc monuments, medals, and inscriptions, 
which are so finequcntly made use of to illustrate obscure points in Roman 
history ; such are the '* quipos" or knotted cords of the Peruvians, and the 
pictorial records of the INIcxicans ; such are the ruins, or any other equally 
certain traces of an ancient city ; and such is any public institution, whose 
origin can be explained only by the particular tradition or writing undei 
consideration. Examples of all these things, and of their utility in sup- 
porting or disproving accounts, which rest more immediately in human 
testimony, will readily occur to the learned reader. 

In short, the whole matter is a question of evidence, to be tried by the 
same rules, which are of every day's appUcatlon in courts of justice, and 
which, more than ai\y other portion of jurisprudence, are remarkaUe for 
bdng founded upon plain common sense, and fortified by the inductions of 
the soundest practical phUosophy. Is the evidence adduced of the highest 
kind, or is it of an inferior class 1 Is the witness of such standing and cha- 
racter that his veracity cannot be suspected, nor his intelligence impeached? 
Had he sufficient means of ascertaixung the facts, which he undertakes to 
relate 7 Does he stand contradicted by any other witness ; and if so^ which 
of the two is the more credible, and gives the more plausible account of the 
affaul Is the foot related likely in itself, or is it intrinsically impossible^ in- 
credible, or im))robable 1 Is the testimony of the witness corroborated by 
any circumstantial evidence, which, to bcrrow the language of the bar, 
cannot, like m^ forget, misrecollect, or wilfully folsiiy 1 All these are per- 
tinent enquiries, and according as a history sustains the application of such 
testa, are we to judge of its certainty and real value. 

Much of oMf histojrical knowledge, it must be confessed, depends upon 
evidence which is of a secondary kind, and, therefore, of necessity, less 
sure. This uncertainty is wrought into the very texture and fobric of all 
our knowledge of complicated foots ; because it does not always happen that 
\re have the best evidence of them ; and even the most positively att^ted t 
relations must be imp^ect ijrithout the comparison of dificrent statements^ 
some of which must result in hearsay, and therefore partake of the defec- 
tive nature of mere traditionary information. Very few events have beeA 
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disciplee, eukl lastly by Paul, making due allowance tot 
the tkneg in which Uiey lived, I do not agree with him. 

leemrded, in aH their cavnes, progreM^ bearings, and ^lecti^ by one who 
wtm himaelf the eye-witness of them, through each of these predicamenta. 
Sttpposa him to be the most cre^KMe and intelligent witness that ever te»> 
tified on earth, yet his narrative must depart moie or less from certainty, 
iHlmr l^ omitting material particulars of wUeh he was ignorant, or by 
ttroiting to the infonnatkm of others, of whose credibility we may be less 
My assmed. A history, then, will be more or less valuable^ in proportioii 
as its proofii consist more or less of that evidence, which is of the higheA 
and best character. Now, these considerations being premised, we say, 
that modem history resting upon evidence inccnnparably better than an- 
efe&t, it therefore deserves the praise of superior certainty and utility. In 
enfeeriBg into the details of this proposition, we shall first examine ihe rela- 
tK« pumty of the sources of ancient and modem history ; and next inquire 
if modem historians have not more judiciously employed their advantages. 
In all ancient Mstoiies, a very striking circumstance is the fte^^u^t re- 
fimce upon tra^tions^ which relate to events that happened kmgiiefore 
the traditions were committed to any authentic record for preservation. 
TtMOomf after all, is little better than common rumor— ^ame*^ 

* Tam ficti pravique tenex, quam nuntia veri ;'' 
and is never admissible but in the absence of less authenticevidence. Gven 
the most credible traditiotts, those which are connected with a pttrticular 
aMmument, and which do not contradict any written 'document, Ireqamtly 
havemn equivocal authority. From Che nidltitude-of -such coses^ a few in- 
ilniclivo eiramples may be selected. Thus -the IkMe of >Attiu8 Navius, 
Hho is said to have performed a mimeuloas feat by cutting a whetstone 
tfnoogh with a rasorin tho 'reign ^f Tarquinius IHiscus, is attested by 
fSbe existenee of the Identical razor and whetstone in the latter days of the 
lepobfic In a battle fought by ^e dictator A. Postumius against the 
liOtins^ the twin gods GeskHr and Pollux were believed to have fought on 
ihe side of the flc»nans<; in evidence -of wliich a temple was erected to c(Nn- 
memetate the legend, and ttte horse of Castor left the track of his hoof 
vnprixfted tipon the surface ^of a siliceous rock near lake Regillus. An 
alter was ereoted ^ Ajna Loquens, a god made for the occasion, being a mys- 
HetioOS veioe which warned the Romans against the approaching capture 
«ftiiedty t»y the Gauls. Tacitus relates that a "Pious Ruminalis," reputed 
ti^be*the very -tree under which Romulus and Remus were suckled, existed 
teiheComitium more than eight hundred and ibity years afterwards, to 
attest the ftct to those who were credulous enough to believe it. Greek ex- 
tmples without number to the same effect might be cited; but we content 
with Roman otxei^ because the books in which they are found an 

7 
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I do not admit that I am dishonest, much less that I am 
bribed to defend an imposture ; and yet I feel no '^ hoetili- 

ipore familiar to readers in general, and to ourselves in particular. Thft 
curious student may see a specimen of them in the " Memoirs de I'Acade- 
mie des inscriptions," (tom. \i.) a collection of pieces, which, out of France^ 
is not prized so highly as it deserves to he. 

" These traditions do sometimes, it is true, corroborate some credible 
fiaict, as the battle and the invasion in the second and third of the above 
instances^ but, as in the first and fourth, they are as often attached to iableii 
and of the whole, we may say with Tully, ' Nihil debet esse in philosophia 
commentitiis fabellis loci' And we learn from them how easy it is fiic 
numerous interests, such as the purposes of superstition, national vanity, 
and even the trifluig passions of individuals, to give rise to traditions which 
only serve to perpetuate falsehood. This it is, which has conferred dignity, 
and even divinity, upon the origin of empires. ' Datur hsec venia antiqui- 
tati, ut, miscendo humana divinis, primordia urbium augustiora £su:iat' 
This it is, which has poured such a blaze of holiness around all that is 
obscure, all that is suspicious, in the remoteness of antiquity. Scarce was 
there a single ancient nation, but could point you to a deity for its founder. 
Nay, lying tradition traces the origin of Romans, English, French, Turks, 
and Germans, each by separate derivations, down from the all-prolific 
Trojans. 

" Reliance upon tradition, secondary evidence, and other imperfect proofi^ 
is too common throughout all ancient history. But the fiiult assumes its 
most obnoxious form in the early Greek accounts of foreign nations. They 
seem to be a sort of triumph to fraud and creduhty. At that day, the ex-^ 
amination of a foreign land was no inconsiderable enterprise ; and imme* 
diate repi^tation was the conseq^uence to the intelligent traveller, who safely 
returned from his wanderings. It was thus that the fairest flowers were 
gathered by llcrodotus and Xenophon, by I'ythagoras, Democritua^ and 
Plato, to adorn the works they severally published. Sometimes the inspec- 
tion of original annals, but more frequently the conversation of Egyptian 
priests, or Persian magi, or some other equally unsafe authority, was tha 
only source of tlie stranger's historical information. * The Greeks,' said 
the most ])erfect of ancient historians, * admire only their own perfections;* 
<' sua tantum mirantur." Still they had an ardent, an enterprising curio- 
sity ; but it was too often a morbid appetite for novelties, indulged without 
•ufficient discrimination as to the objects of pursuit, or the means of grati- 
iication. Oftentimes they seemed to enquire, not to judge, but to believe. 
At any rate, their foreign histories abound with errors and legendary false- 
hoods. Hence arise the mistakes contained in the classical accounts of the 
iewi in Tacitus and Justin, who doubtless copied the Greek 
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ty to the Christian religion," as I understand it. But, at 
the same time, I must confess, I am unable to distinguish 

Hence the clashing and confusion of the traditions with regard to the Per- 
■ians in the * Perse* of .^schylus, in Herodotus, Ctcsias, and Xenophon. 
And if we may credit so competent a judge as Stnibo, the loquacious 
Chreeks were not to be trusted in their accounts of other foreign countries, 
which Lucian has so keenly satirized in his ' True IIistor\'.' Indeed, their 
uncertainty is very generally admitted by tlie critics ; and the attempt to 
reconcile them has engaged and baffled the most persevering industry, and 
the most enlightened genius. So imperfect and erroneous was the know- 
ledge of the Greeks concerning the Barbarians, that is, c^c^y people bat 
themselves^ during the golden age of their literature, and until after the 
conquests of Alexander. 

" The same fault, of neglecting to pay proper attention to the evidence of 
alleged facts, vitiates the domestic history of Greece. Without going info 
a minute analysis of this proposition, which would occupy too much space 
and thne, hst us believe some of the most learned and irreproachable among 
the ancients themselves. Strabo, in the place already cited, testifies to the 
fiu^t ; and Thucydides, who set the example of a better proceeding, even 
apologizes for not being a fabulist. The history, as well as the philosophy, 
of Greece, previous to the reign of Cj^-us, was identified with works of 
imagination. The historians who succeeded, from Cadmus, the Milesian, to 
Herodotus, if we may rely on the universal belief of the ancients, with the 
blood of the poets of the age before them, inherited also the license of 
poetic fancy. The historical memoirs of that period were perplexed, inter- 
rupted, and often equivocal ; and writers supplied by fables or conjecture, 
the minieious deficiencies, which essentially belong to all traditional rela- 
tions. Partly from this suspicious character of preceding historians, though 
more, indeed, from his ovm admirable eloquence, Herodotus was esteemed 
ihe &ther of history. His work we may therefore consider a favorable 
mpedxnen of what the Greeks effected in history, previous to the publica- 
tion of Thucydides. In all facts, which came under personal observation, 
Itis veracity is unquestioned ; but elsewhere, the absence of original docu- 
ment^ in depriving him of the only proper source of history, has exposed 
him to the reproach of succeeding writers. But for this, Cicero would not 
have hazarded the expression, that the works of Herodotus and Tlieopom- 
pos contain innumerable fables ; 'innumerabiles fitbuls ;' nor would Juve- 
nel have made the remark so oRen quoted, 

* Creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos, et quicquid Gnecia mendax 
Audet in historian 

"It waa not until tiie moat vigoiooa age of Griecian genitra^ that, in the 
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this refigibii from pure morality, or at least all of it tliit 
I would undertake to defend, or think it of any conM- 

llaxidii; of Thucydides and Xenophon, the oontempomy clcimwttir hiiloiy 
exhibited any pretensions to jvulgment, research, and, by 
certainty. 

'^ As to the Romans, most of their knowledge of Ibfeign nation^ 
to the last days of the republic, was derived from the GicdUb *AbeBt 
cnim historia htteris nostris,' says Tully. Then first domestic hy'^w'"", 
Fahius Pictor, flourished more Uian five himdred yean after the a a pp os wl 
era of the building of Rome, and much of the earlier history of the atyk 
involved in doubt and obscurity. Even if this were not the exprev tdnai 
sion of Livy and other equally competent critics, yet the contrndklorf 
statements of the most important events, the perplexed and bfokea waam 
€)f their chronology, and the many relations in their histories, which an 
confessedly fiibukms and legendary, would remove all hajpe of eeitaiaty in 
the early Roman historians. The attention of scholans has boen isoeat^ 
drawn to this point by the writings of Niebuhr and Wachmnth; but tlw 
same things were discussed many years ago^ in some rnbinblf disaiiilslinni 
by MM. Sallier and Pouilly, in the French " Memoires" (tooi. vi) 'ttm 
essays of the latter, especially, are sensible, clear, and direct; hiiaigs- 
mcnts are convincing, and his illustrations numerous, and pregnant with 
conclusions. It is not our purpose to consider the subject at length i hot a 
cursory view of it is too pertinent to be passed over entirely. 

" It is admitted that, except treaties and laws, resolutions of the aeiiito or 
votes of the people, and insulated inscriptions, all engraved upon pvUie 
monuments or tables of brass or stone, the early Roman history, if pie a a ted 
■at all,, must have been preserved in the records called **annale8 mazinB^ or 
** coBuncntarii pontificum.'' These consisted, according to Cioero^ of piib> 
lie annalss composed yearly by the *' pontifex maximus," from the foimile* 
tioa of the city ("ah initio rerum Romanarum*') down to the time ef P. 
MuciUs, in which the memory of important events was preserved iat tht*. 
inlbnnation of posterity. Now there is no doubt that such a reoovd wai^ 
for a certain period, carefully compiled in Rome ; hot was it oommeneed et 
so early a period, and if so^ how long did the genuine reeoid exist? Wa 
loply, first, it is wholly incredible that it went back so iiur, because in thoM 
apcibnt times^ when laws and treaties were preserved only upon tables ef 
brass and stone, there could not be either the disposition er the means to 
write such a circumstantial account of events as Livy, Plutarch, and Dfanyw 
sius of Halicamassus, give us ; and secondly, if there was such a record, it 
perished'long befi>re any history wee composed firran the materials it ftifw 
nished. Cicero^ twice in his works, lefcn to the ancient ^'annates maximi" 
M-CflMof iiv^tiiQe, 1a em ef theae paasages ^ la^ nodiiaf on be 
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quBDoe iferiBaaidBd 1^ belies; iieiioeiviiK'^tt the difib- 
mttee bdtwt&a me and Piiik> Vttkm k merefy Terbol, 



udeig h tfal to|ieraM; ^teztwUeh hm gn et Xy pwiied the 
ton ; A« -te wonk, 'Nihil, |iote8t esse j1lclmdi«i^' an pbinfyinitlBniBaM 
t^ a wBBiMMr t pta ; and the critics appear to be agreed that IXiIly ooidd fioC 
BMiB whit i» laid ; and therefore, Bome are fer anbalitating :the 
'jejmiua;' !«nd ether* ibr tdyly tneertkig a negative fartick^ ao as to 
MwynemMKna.* "nieir.induatxy, we think, oeidd ^vell inipe heen epered on 
tUsoooaaMNi. Tliey forgot the taate of C^oereibr-antiqiiitiea^ and his piida 
in the historical gceatnefls of his ooontry . For if the hooka «f wtiA hi 
wpAit ooHlMxied a pnttended record of the early history of Bome, ai ire 
§Bd it in livy, we can readily oonoeiTe that he totik |deasiire«i heading it^ 
ftr it is throughout, jevery body must admit, -as entertaining as a nmanee, 
fl&d|)Kdiahly.a8 ^peraeiawtoo. 

^'The'tnith iai^ Ptutarch expressly aaysi that awark-efliiat nane^ziatad, 
hot pronminces it to be a foigery. And how oould it be odierwise ? ClodiBB 
Albinna, as cited hy Hntareh, Livy, and Plnlaroh fatmsd^ aft declare that 
the genuine M ** annates mazimi" were burnt by the -Gauls when they 
aadLod the city. And Ttrioos circamstanoes confirm this account Forin« . 
a h i nr i n, the ^samalM-maximi" contained, as we karn from iKonysius^ what 
nolloman ewr bdioved; as that fiomulus was the son of JBneas; that Ae^ 
mns hoUt four cities^ •Rome, Anchisa, Capua, and JEnea ; and the exploded 
fidlesiyf fievcules, and the kings of AMsa, whioh livy .also •deciares4o be 
ftkie Again, neither the chronology of Rome, nor the censula **:fa8ti** are 
ctded, even to a prebahttity; as livy and Cicero hothetato in OiBpress terms; ; 
^Akk toM not be, if the **anna)es maximi" existed. . Tlie most 4m- 
fmtttHt •events in andent Roman histoiy are iinoeftain, and many of ^em 
ttm -mha Taylor calls ' ambulatory stories,' that ds, &ct8 told of several : 
Ma§i Old in the present case evidently copied from Greek histories. ^ 
Vbmitft '^^ fi^ natvre historian of Rome, Fabius Pictor, instead of f»> . 
ovring'tothe "annales maximi," which he undoubtedly vould have don* 
ififae baek existed, .profeaMdly copied Diodes FepMVthius, a foreigner ^ 
and « Greek. These proo6, whidi might easily be <extended, 'corrobc^ 
Mia the irtatemeiit of Ctodius AlbiKua, |fh stood in need of anyolbv ^ 
•qpiMSt than the ophuons of Plntanh and Livy. . 

*<8adi is the state of the ease, with respect to theeaily history xif Rome. ^ 
Afiid-the aouioes of information of many snbsoquent historians were &Ua> 
ciowand insufficient. . Proounent nmong 'them were die "lihri .hnteri,** 
nid.the **4audationes.mortttorum." Sut die ia[|pcrfoctkm> of his mafteriak 
nttofta fiequentoompkkitsffrem Livy. And Ciocre says, the "kodalianair* ■ 
Amodnred much fokity kfto the Roman history ; hecamse thi^ deaoafaad 
Ite tiiiitB|^:fietitioiM4aMidatei^and;geneafaf|ies;i^^ 
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after air ; for he would say that I have diiscarded tivenj 
thing essential to. Christianity but its name, and what I 

ftunily pride.. But the leisure consequent on the thhd Punic wsr, togethtf 
with the cultivation of Grecian arts and letters, incieased the number and 
added to the value of Roman historians. From this period, the annak of 
tiie republic are probable and coherent ; but it was not until long after- 
wards, that history was successfully cultivated by the cttizaos <^ Roma 
For the sources of history, the writer then had, in addition to private me- 
moirs and the materials before mentioned, the acts and public deqiatchet 
of generals and magistrates, and the records of the senate. 

" It thus appears how slowly, both in Greece and Rome, but e^peciaUy in 
the latter, history assumed even the semblance oi veradty.. But the aomi* 
ces of knowledge increase, both in extent and purity, as literature ap- 
proaches to perfection ; and perhaps, therefore, the materials of apciini t 
history, in the most experienced ages of modem learning, were capable of 
producing the highest degree or moral certainty. That Uiis is not the fiict; 
that the utmost perfection to which ancient history could possibly attain, '» 
far short of modern accuracy^, vrill best appear by reference to some of those- 
positive advantages, which are peculiar to modern times. 

" Foremost in the list, stands the art of printing, that wonderful invent 
tion, whose influence over the whole range of human affairs almost defies 
measurement or estimation. By means of this, the indigence of the an- 
dents in materials is converted into the most exuberant plentcousneea. By 
multiplying and (Uffusing the evidence of events, it has removed the moil 
penetrating defect of ancient history. The knowledge of what is paanng' 
around us, or of what has taken place, is not confined to the eruditi<m of 
the few ; nor does it live only in the broken^ impure, and perplexed mmoiii» 
of the multitude. Histories and orig'mal memoirs of every degree oi merii 
and pretension,, from, the splendid quarto to the modest duodecimo; public- 
reooids, in such voluminous abundanco'in every country, that the indnstij 
ci a life would not exhaust their contents; parliamentary debates and. 
Y executive documents, printed in such profusion that we are more likely 
to sink under the weight of our riches, than sufier from their deficient }. 
periodical works,. annual, quartcriy, monthly, weekly,.and daily, whose end? 
is ' to show virtue her ovm feature, scorn her own image, and the ynaj agd* 
and bod^ of the time its form and pressun%!^-such.are the sources of liisl<>> 
ncal knowfcdge, which exist in modern times^ and which, by means of dis 
press, are multiplied to an indsfinite extent, and beyond the possibility of • 
destruction. Ifow striking is the coiArast in: ancient times, as to whidi^ not 
small portion of the most important &cts are necessarily believed mi tll» 
peiBODal credit of a single historian, unsupported bymonumentSi ^nuiilfil- 
Ij an; subaidiaiy evideDoe.. It. needs no labored discussioa to shov Ihii 
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call Christianity would be better expressed, and m(»re likely 
to be understood, to be called morality. Be it sa If we 

this angle advantage^ the pofMeseion of the press, settles at once the ques- 
tion of the relative certainty of ancient and modem histoiians, so &r as re- 
gards the materials and sources of history. 

" Nor is there any more doubt concerning the second branch of our en- 
quiry, namely, whether we have not employed our advantages to greater 
profit than the ancients did theirs. Indeed, superior critical skin would be 
the necessary consequence of the general diffusion of knowledge, which 
the invention of printing has produced. It has infused life, health, and 
vigor, into the whole system of literature and science. Not only, therefore^ 
are more original menxurs preserved from dispersion and loss in the libra- 
lies of the rich and of public bodies, but the literary ambition of the whole 
world is awakened and sustained by the facility of acquiring knowledge. 
Hence arises the authority, the efficiency, if not the being, of sound public 
qpinicm, that sublime power, which corrects error, subdues presumption, 
cherishes genius, and consecrates truth, marking for in&my or glory every 
thought and action of life^ which comes within the sphere of its operation. 
The utility of this power being measured by the diflusion of learning, its 
beneficial influence must evidently be greater upon modem, than it could 
ever have been upon ancient history. 

" Besides, in our day, the influence of public opinion is not only apparent 
in the bosom of a single nation, but the fidse judgments of any one people 
are modified and corrected by the criticisms of other nations. It is obvious 
that this circumstance is peculiarly conducive to the certainty of history, liy 
making the partialities of each community the corrective of those around 
it. The public sentiment of a single people may easily be vitiated ; but 
the prejudices will not be likely to extend through other states, whose in- 
terests are distinct, whose taste is peculiar, and whose national partialities 
axe watchful and alert. Truth alone can endure the keen scrutiny, to 
which all historical writings are now subjected. The separate states of 
modeni Europe and America constitute a vast community of natiom^ 
whose peculiarities act and . react upon them as nations, precisely in the 
same way, followed by similar beneficial results, as single individuals im- 
prove each other, by contact and intercourse in society. 

" Something analogous to this, it is true, might be imagined to exist in the 
Chceek i^ublics ; and in the Roman empire, after it had come to embrace 
' eo many distinct nations. But the case was widely diflerent firom what it is 
now.. Lacediemon was jealous of Athens ; and Thebes of both ; and A&ia 
Blinor and the Islands had interests apart from each of them ; but still the 
Cwlmg and character of the inhabitants of all these various regions were 
Cbceek,, theii taste waa Greek,, their spirit and philosophy were Gieek.. Tfie 
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caii oidy ifinderstand each other to rbgftrcltolbe thittg,*we 
«ha!l not c<NitidDd abmit the name. I meaa, I mm net^ 



InHttdiMe "Mtddli wie ^t^ «GCft»tI -ovr 'the feoiffiantiei of 
Igroktly -ckPcittMCffibed and limited 4)y tfai^ eoiu^idemtieii, «f • tlMir .€>o i i—i iHy 
of language and general national ^character. Thsar.ctae tnoie'iWMftj l^ 
semMes thflit <$f' the Italian lepubtics of iheinddle «9e,oriof>ihBin«cnl 
'tftvtes in cAur corffedetacy, of of the fijuninh Ainefltkxdi zcipiibhoB^' w ■V' 
«oictt)), than it tlee« tet iffihe great fiuoily «r mtioiia t»f Hit j&iBuy 
taee. And Cte overwhelming inAuenoe df ibe-'Citjr of- Sbam, tamuk 
'whidi, all the ambition <tf the various natkms that t!)Miq[io » d the cnqpliB 
centred and conyerged, aiidhy which all thdr turtes^woie conttoUei, «odk 
^ed the ojpctTition of the ^povrcr iX whidh "we^ve BigriLii^i^ iVpiiB -tlM film* 
tore of the later Romans. . Every tiring is now ladioiHy flhawgefl. We 
have ceased to think that.tbere i« but^one blessed region -wkefon genoi ii 
vernacular and patrimonia!, and in whoiic embellishment tntore exhansled 
ftll the might and "fertility df her intention. Tliere is iMiloBger>a pBi|li^ 
who can -chum, -with 1tt)aae, . the insolent prerogative df miveiMd €aiipm\ 
or with Athens, the exclusive heritage of taste, tX^ gemus^ or •f 
TIic division of the literary world into distinct language^ «nd 
is attended with this usefd effect ; and each nation has ftt g n eJ l» fites kf 
own excellence, without despising or neglecting vi^hsMever is leaned orio* 
gcnioas elsewhere. Hitftory derives from tins comprdicnsivc «ildmfiglltah - 
ed curiosity, this enlarged literary tolerance, a certainty, wrieity, and 06fi- 
ousnesa, whidh were hardly known to the ancients even in g pwttkti uiL 

*' Apprehensive lost we may prdve tedious, we-shafl cmiline'OVrBeUvslo 
remarking upon but one topic more, under this head. The vaHie of BMdtm 
"history is enhanced, we conceive, by the greater rescsveh, which is the «D- 
sequence of greater scientific attainmeuti}. Science may Teprras the HfieX 
and exuberance of fiincy; but it will, at the same -time, eompeiMalei}r 
this inconvenience by the bestowment of utiU greater bcn^fits^ hanriqg. 
peculiar influence upon the certainty of history. By means of \mpericiio^ 
we are disciplined to habits of circumspection, of hesitancy, shaH weaayof 
distrust 7 Every day which addsto our knowledge and judgDient, ffimiiiiBhet 
our credulity, and our tendency to rely upon imperfect proafii ; sinee it 
teaches us a dclicntc, timorous, and laborious estimate of (he gwwrodi of 
moral evidence. It is an advantage, which the mere lapse of timG^ the 
simple circumstance of living at a particular age df the world, 'csnfcra fKpm 
us. Experience instructs us in the crrora of our fittfaeHi; ittKadowi "ttie 
various jMissions, interests, and caprices, which may delude tn Into Use 
judgments ; and it also reveals the means of guardingihe candorand -lini- 
filicity of the undcntanding. Here we obviously exnil 'the ancient'bitto- 
rians. l^oC only do we examine fiicts with more penelnting^diaMnimcirt, 
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hoetile to the principle, '^ to do as I would be done by f 
and this is what I mean by Christianity, when I say I am 
not hostile to it.* 

I now proceed to examine the testimonies, as was pro- 
posed. 

After referring to his authorities, (which I heace pass 
over,) our learned author says, ''These authorities, though 
I have most of tliem separately, are best found in the 
orilections of Cotelerius, and in the many v(dumed fdio^ 
entitled Bibliotheca veterum patrum ut et Hereticorum, of 
which there are two or three editions, the maxima the best 
T do not now possess that work, but I pledge myself to any 
adversary, to produce the original of any reference I rely 

but W8 abo parify oar opinions and eonctnsions from those nnmeroas erron^ 
the sole tapport of which is prejudioe^ and their origin creduUty;^ there is 
no knger overpowering authority in names ; for we learn to soe Armr as it 
ii^ dcsred fiois the lustre of laLie ucauty, iiie laciltious good thrown around 
k by party, by fiuhion, and by prescription. Whenever a work of iiigh 
pretension is now published, how strict is the scrutiny to which it is suh- 
JMted. Witness the universal alertness of criticism excited by the ap- 
pearance of Sir Walter Scott^s * Napoleon,* which is read, studied, eza* 
mined, all over Eun^ and America ; and, since Asia, Africa, and the Pacific 
Msndn^ are no longer exempt from the illumination of EngKsh literature^ 
we may add, all over the civilized worid. The spirit of unsparing investi- 
gation, which cliaracterizes modem history, is the pledge and guarantee of 
lis greater certainty; for it exposes the interested praises or censure of the 
eontemporaiy chronicler, discloses his prejudices in their naked deformity, 
and reveals to the world those monuments of truth, which time had over- 
tamed in his flight, and left to lie concealed under the obscure and' dus^ 
ndns of the past" 

^ It is evident, however, that all religionists do mean something more by 
leligion, and especially by Christianity, than simple morality. Hence, al- 
though I publish the above as delivered, being then exactly my views, yet I 
think it best to call things by their proper names. And, as I can no longer 
see any thing true in Christianity, aside from morality, I have no longer any 
use for the christian name. I am perfectly satisfied that all mankind are 
jiMt as well off without that name as with it Jesus of Naxareth, if soch 
a man ever lived, (which is doubtful,) is the same to me as any other mtii, 
tod nothing mcMre. 
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on, with a specification of the edition wliich I actually use 
for the purpose, and the page where it is to be found. 

The history of the Jewish transactions, and the state of 
the Jews from Augustus to Tiberius, are treated of by 
tlieir agent and ambassador Philo Judaeus : generally, 
from the earliest times to the time of Trajan, by Jose- 
phus : their theological opinions, are to be found in the 
Talmudists, and the Mishna; and in the Jewish history 
of Joseph Ben Gorion, or Josippon. 

Philo Judaeus was cotemporary with the period assign- 
ed to the Ufe of Jesus Chiist, and the fair conclusion fh)m 
his works is, that he was among the Jews at Jeixisalem or 
at Rome, at the very period of the cmcifixion. 

Josephus was born about two y6ars after the crucifixion. 

The mishna dates about A. D. 180. The Talmud 
A. j5. yC'O. There are two or three yory doubtful and ob- 
scure passages that Larduer would press into the service 
if he could. 

Joseph Ben Gorion wiote, according to Lardner, A. D. 
930. So also says Basnage. 

Of Christ and of the ChrislianSj none of these 
Jewish accounts take any notice. Nor of the prodigieSj 
or of the public excitation said hy the evangelists to 
have accompanied that event. Circumstances so strange, 
as not easily to have been passed over by an historian, 
had they really happened. 

Let us suppose an examination in court.* One witness 

♦ " Counsel. This b John Nokea, if your honor pleases : wo call him 
to prove the presence of HThomas Stilos, in the room, at the time. John 
Nokes, were you at tlie place in question, at the time stated 1 

John Nokea. Yes. 

CkmrueL Did you tee Thomas Stiles there at that time 7 

John Noke$, Yes, I did. 

CounteL How do you know it was Thomas StUes 7 
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testifies positively to a fact, the presence of a certain per- 
son, well known, at a certain time and place. Others 
who were present at the same time and place, who could 
not have avoided noticing tliis person, had he been present, 
unite in saying, that the person in question wvis not pre- 

J(^n yokes. Becanftc, he had on a white coat, 1>lue silk jacket, red 
breeches, and green colored stockinirs, and I could not help remarking him, 

CounacL Do you know the person of Thomas Stiles'? 

John Sokes. Perfectly well. 

Cmtnsel. Who were in the room at the time 7 

John y^Jcea, Several people were there: Mr. A. B., Mr. C. D., Mr. E. 
F., .Mr. G. H. 

Counsel. Call Mr. A. B. : Mr. A. B. were you at the frolic at the time 
and place John Nokes speaks of 7 

Mr. A. B, Yes, I was there. 

Counsel. Did you see Thomas Stiles there 1 

Mr. A. B. No, I did not. 

Counsel. You hear liis dress described, did you see any body there so 
dressed. 

Mr. A. B. No, there was nolKxly there dressed in that manner. I 
know Thomas Stiles well *, I am sure if he had been there I should have seen 
him ; especially in such a dress. 

Counsel. How long did you stay in the room 7 

Mr, A, B. 1 staid there the whole time : I came there before John 
Nokes arrived, who came late ; and I was there when John Nokes went 
away. 

Counsel. Is it possible for Thomas Stiles to have been there, and you 
not seehim7 

Mr. A. B. No, it is not possible. I know him well : there was no 
person so dressed at any time whatever while he was there. 

Counsel. Call Mr. C. D., and the other witnesses. 

(They all depose to the same purpose as Mr. A. B.) 

Counsel. Here are four witnesses, who swear positively that Thomas 
Stiles was not at the place, at the time sworn to by John Nokes. They all 
say that he could not possibly have been there without their knowledge ; that 
there is no room for mistake in this matter. These are men of good cha- 
racter, who have no interest to deceive. Under these circumstances, is it 
possible to give credit to John Nokes, who has a manifest and strong incli- 
nation to make us believe that Tb .4ir*s Stiles was there 7 Here are four 
evidences unimpeachable, who cm^rjdict John Nokes : can you believe 
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senL Such imilcd icsliniony of se\era], under euch cir- 
cumstances, □lllioug'li negiilive, tmu^l destroy tlie testimony 
of (MiQ iiidivklual, though positive. I then ask, in tlio 
wwds of my learned author, " Is it possihle, respectable 
mea of high sbiiidiiig and character in the naXioii, could 
Iteve given an aec-oiint, professedly a fair, ample, and true 
one, of the events of the very peiiod in question, aad pass 
over the strange events related by these evangelists ? "Who 
Philo Judffius, and Josephua were, we know; and we 
know their standing in society ; who the authors of Uie 
books ascrilied to the evangelists were, we know uoL 

" I am aware, that some very obscure passages in th« 
Mishna, and the Talmud, are cou^trued as relating to 
Jegua Christ, but I am satisfied to refer the reader to Lard- 
ner's extracts from Liglitfoot. See Lard. Works, vol. 7, 
p. 13S, et seq. 

" But is it true tliat Jusephus never mentions Jesui 
Christ? 

" It is true ; T refer to the summary of ihe argument Itb 
7 Lard. 120, et seq., which leaves not the slightest rooia 
for doubt about thi.s passage in Josephus being an impur 
dent and clumsy forgery. I A;ny that there is a clergy- 
man now in Europe ignorant enough to defend it. Gib- 
bon refers to the conclusive objections of La Fevre in the 
edition of Josephun put forth by Havercamp, and lo th© 
masterly reply of the Abbe Longenic to Dauhiiz, in lh«. 
Bibliotheque ancienne el nioderne, torn. 7, p. 237 — 388, 
The latter book I do not poasess. Havorcamp's edition of 
JoBCplins, in two vols. fol. 1786, is now before me. Pagw 
189 to 283 of ttie second volume, are occupied by the diar 
quisiiktnB at length, pro and con, of various authors, iw iba 
authenticity of this passage in Joscphus delating to Jesiv 
Christ ; (Antiquit. Jud. book 8, ch. 3, sec. 3,) beginning 
with the defence of it, by Ch. Daubuz, prefaced by Grabs. 
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The letter of Tanaquil Faber to John Chabrol, (response 
sans replique,) is found as Gibbon cites it, p. 267 — 273. 
Blondel, Leclerc, and Bp. Warbnrton, also condemn the 
passage. If any man will give himself the trouble of 
carefully examining this controversy in Havercamp and 
Lardner, as I have done, und can then deliberately assert 
that he thinks the passage genuine, I can only say I should 
entertain strong suspicions of his judgment or veracity. 
The fact is, the passage was first cited by Eusebius, Hist. 
Ecc. lib. 2, ch, 23 ; that notorious and unprincipled falsi- 
fier of all history — that forger on principle, and by profes- 
sion. The passage was not in the editions of Josephus 
known to Justin Mart)nr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertul- 
lian, or Origen. Eusebius first produced it. The passage 
is his forgery ] in like manner he forged the letter of Ab- 
garus; of Edessa, to Jesus Christ, and the answer, and he 
contributed, by forged additions, and wilful misquotations 
of TerttiUian, to give currency to the silly fable about the 
Meletenian legion, whose prayers saved the army of Mar- 
cus Aurelius from dying of thirst. Yet is this Eusebius 
the main source of Christian ecclesiastical history for more 
than three centuries ! Is it possible for any tyro in histo- 
rical criticism to consider such a man as Eusebius, pro- 
fessing and practising these forgeries, authority to be relied 
on for any fact whatever ? I had almost forgotten the 
forged letter of Pontius Pilate, and the proposal of Tibe- 
rius, which Justin Martyr and Eusebius endeavored to 
palm upon the credulous Christians. As to the passage 
relating to Paul of Tarsus, in Longinus, Dr. Hudson first 
received it fi^om L. A. Zacagni, an Italian, who said he 
copied it from a MS. in the Vatican. Fabricius considered it 
as spurious, and I know of no autlior who defends it. At 
this period of Christian forgery, the presumption is against 
every Christian assertion, not intrinsically credible. 

8 
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" Having now cleared the road from Eusebian rubbish) 
I may proceed to other authors." 

Oue important fact is, to koow who the witnesses were, 
and at what time they lived. 

Suelo?uus. Thia writer became secretary to the Empe- 
Kx Adrian, about A. D. 118. In his Ufe of Claudius, it 
is thought by some that he referred to the cliristians, 
though this is doubtful ;* but in his Ufe of Nero, chapter I 
16, he says, that in this reign, " The christians were pun- 
ished, a class of men professing a new and pernicious au- 
peralilion."t 

" Tacitus, who wrote about the same time with Sueb^ 
nius and Pliny, says, in the 1 5th book of his annels, chaptec 
44j that nothing could prevent the suspicton of haviiq; 
fired the city, resting on Nero ; ' To suppress, therefor^ 
this common rumor, Nero procured others to be accused, 
and inflicted exquisite punishments on those people, who^ 
in abhorrence of their crimes, were commonly callad 
Christiana. They were bo called from Christ, who WM 
puhhcly executed by the procurator Pontius Pilate, in th» | 
reign of Tiberius. This pernicious superstition, though 
checked for a while, broke out again and spread not only 
from Judea, the source of this evil, but reached the city 
also ; whither Hew from all quarters, all things vile and 
shameful, aud where tliey find shelter and encourage nteoL 
At first, those only were apprehended who confessed 
ihemsclves of that sect ; afterwards, on their informalioa, 
a great number were apprehended and convicted, not so 
jiiuck of having caused the fire, as of hatred to the hu; 

* Sfo Suoloniua. rit Claud, ch. 25. . See also the Corrcapomloiit, ml. i. 
p, 315, — Bui Cbrialion wrilon have tare iligpalion. 

• Tli« lalin aflhiBaml olherquotsliinu will Iw founJ in the CanOfiaB' 
dent. I ihoughi thoy waald not be useful \o the common reader. Mid they 
,*re iherorotB ocoittcj. 
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man race.' He goes on to describe the punishments: ' at 
length (says Tacitus) these men, though really criminal, 
and ^deserving of exemplary punishment, began to be 
pitied, as being destroyed, not for the sake of the public 
welfare, but to gratify the cruelty of one man.' " 

These passages prove undoubtedly that a sect of per- 
sons called christians, were known at Rome in the days 
of Nero, which must have been before the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; viz. A. D. 68.. Jierusalem was destroyed 
A. D. 70. Though these writers, who here speak of them, 
flourished about the close of the first, or the commence- 
ment of the second century. But it seems, judging from 
these writers, they bore a universally bad character : so bad, 
that it was woith the while of Nero to select them as the 
fittest persons to load with the obloquy of his own crime. 
The bad character of the early christians seems to be 
pretty generally admitted ; though if we had no proof of 
the fact, except what comes from their opponents, it would 
not be very conclusive ; for they criminated and recri- 
minated each other. The orthodox laid these practices 
with which they were generally charged, at the door of 
the christians, whom they called heretics ; but they were 
all heretics to each other.* 

* " These passages, however, prove no more, than the prevailing opinions 
concerning the christians in the time of Tacitus and Suetonius; the 
On dUs of the day ; for the christians were insignificant and too obscure 
(except from their bod conduct) to make it worth while to notice them in 
such a history or biography as that of Tacitus or Suetonius. These ex- 
tmcts do not apply to, and prove nothing in corroboration of the accounts 
given by the evangelists. 

"Pliny the younger, wrote about the time of Tacitus and Suetonius. 
Hieie are no means of deciding that the one wrote much before the other. 
If the letter of Pliny and the letter of Trajan be genuine, they prove ex- 
mdHhf what the Ibregoing extracts from Tacitus and Suetoniiis prove^ and 
BftBMiei vis. that the dirkitiaiis began to attract notice in Bythinia at that 
tme. Pliny, Epiat. Jib. X ^pis. 97. MdimotlL'sPliDy iasooommcin,,tliatI 
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There is not an individual, who is even tolerably wdl 
read in ecclesiastical history, that does not know that the 
following propositions are as- well established as any propo- 
sitions can be established by historical evidence. And to 
those who are satisfied with these, and search no further, 
but are tolerant towards all, even to those who set no 
bounds to their enquiries, as well as others, I would barely 
submit these remarks ; but with them I have no contro- 
versy. I can address them in the language of tnith^ 
which will apply in some measure to myself, as well as 
to my learned friend. " Many of them have labored 
honestly and diligently to understand in^ all its bearings 
this great theological question ; and having done so— if 
the prejudices of early education, the force of honored 
example^ the constant admonitions and pubUc professions 
of parents and preceptors, wise and good, and toward the 
youthful objects of their fostering care, kind and disinter- 
ested, have rivetted on their minds the theological behef 
wliich much and laborious reading and much and anxiouB 
reflection have taught me to reject — I can allow for the 
circumstances that operate on them, and not on myseU] 
I know the temptations to the clerical profession, from the 
world's reverence, however based on the ignorance of the 
multitude, or the prudent stimulation or timid hypocrisy 

do not think I need copy the letter and answer here. These letters are 
cited by TertuUian and by Eusebius : as to EuseUus, he is absolutely no 
authority. But we know the dread of Trajan as to assemUics of the peo- 
ple, and as to secret assembUes in particular, and the letters are in har- 
inon J with the characters of the time. But forgeries by the christiant 
were so numerous and so daring, when there was no art of printtn^ no 
public press to check them, that suspicion is reasonably alive where there 
is any circumstance to support and corroborate it. The ezpressum of 
Pliny, that the christians were wont, hymnos Christo quasi Deo dieaie 
[to recite hymns to Christ as to God,] exp rosoes what oookl not have hmm 
matter of fiMrt in ^lin^'s tppw^. ba^ whfit.inighlt hv^ hma lo 150 or W 
yeuitfterwm^ 
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of the wise ; I can understand the overwhelming force of 
the motives that decide its votaries ; I can excuse their 
professions, because I can account for their prejudices, and 
I am not blind to the powerful obstacles that oppose a 
change of opinion. It is not against the learned class of 
men, who are, I firmly believe, useful, honest, and sincere, 
in proportion to their learning, that I direct my harsh 
tirades ; it is against the ignorant, the insolent, the into- 
lerant among the calvinistic professors particularly ; .and 
against the idle and comparatively illiterate episcopalians 
— it is against all those, and numerous they are, who are 
80 ready, to. call out tlie bigotry of the country, and 

To deal damnation through the land . 
On each they judge a foe j ^ 

and who, having no tplerance themselves, have no right 
to expect it firom others. Bellum intemecinum, th^i, to 
those, and those only, who inscribe it on their oAvn flag. . 

" Throwing down, not the gauntlet, but the glove of 
courteous controversy to those who, being qualified, are 
willing to take it up, I proceed with my argument, and 
state my propositions, which I consider as now settled upon 
the. basis of strong probable evidence. . 

'''The Nazarenes and Ebionites^— the Alogi of Epj- 
phanius, entertained no such, diflerences of opinions as to 
the nature and character of Jesus Christ, as to compel us 
to consider them other, than as one and. the same sect of. 
christians. 

" They were the .earliest Jewish converts^. 

" They were generally considered as heietics by the 
writers of the close of the second, and the third centuries.; 
not on account of their opinions- respecting Christ, jbut on 
account of their judaizing. Hieronym. AugustinO} Ep. 89. . 

a* 
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" They disbelieved the pre-existence and the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. 

"The ot pMstoi, the toii^ pollous, the toplethos, the 
oi polhbi of Justin Martyr, Athanasius, Origen ; the sim- 
plices and ideotse of TertuUian, the simplices credentiund 
of Jerom, the major pars credentium of TertuUian, the 
gr^t mass of professing christians did not beUeve the 
pre-existence and divinity of Christ, for three centuries 
after Christ. They would have been shocked at such & 
doctrine until the council of Nice. Scandalizare, expaves- 
cere, tarassein, are the woixls used by TertuUian and 
Qrigen, when speakmg of the effect on the multitude^ 
which modem orthodoxy would in their day have pro- 
duced. 

" The first notice or suggestion of Jesus Christ being 
considered as God in any manner, is to be found in Justin 
Martyr, who died A. D. 163. 

"Athanasius,. Chrysostom,. and others of the fathers^ 
express their opinion that the divinity of Christ was a 
doctrine purposely kept back by the £^)ostles, lest it should 
too much offend the prejudices of the early christians. 

"Nor was this doctrine established as this full behef of 
the orthodox church till the council of Nice. 

"Nor during the three first centuries, were the persons : 
who held tlie modern unitarian opinions respecting Christ 
enumerated among the heretics. For, in fact, these opinions 
prevailed among the greater number of christians, Jew 
and Gentiles. The personification and apotheosis of tbe 
Logos, . and the equality and consubstantiality of Jesus 
Christ, were the gradual and cautious innovations of the 
{riiilosophizing christians, not generally prevalent till after 
the Nicene meeting; 

^ All this is made out in the three fitst sections rf PriM*- 
ley's church; history, in hb controversy with Horsley, aii4 
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his history of early opinions, by proofs so abundant, as to 
leave no room for controversy at the present day. The 
game that Horsley played, is now well understood ; and it 
was not much misunderstood at the time. He came for- 
ward a candidate for church promotion ; and was willing 
to risk his reputation, and cover his ignorance, by his im- 
pudence. 

'^ If these propositions be well founded, and I appeal to 
such as have attended to these controversies, without the 
slighest fear of contradiction, a strong suspicion arises, 
that the phrase hymnos Christo quasi deo^ could not 
have apphed to the christians of that day ; and was 
meant to serve the cause of orthodoxy, and the whole 
passage is an interpolation by later theologians.* 

^' But I acknowledge, the latinity of the letter in ques- 
tion, and Trajan's answer, as well as the sentiments 
uttered, the subjects treated, and the manner of consider- 
ing them, furnish no confirmation of this strong suspicion, 
si rum e vero, e hen trovato. 

'^ It proves, however, no more at the utmost, than that 
Christianity began to gain ground in Bythinia, when 
Pliny was in office in that part of Asia Minor. 

V There is no doubt, but tlie sect of christians were 
known at the close of the first century ; but we have no 
proof of the existence of this sect, anterior to the evidence 
furnished by PUny, Tacitus, and Suetonius. This evi- 
dence is general, not particular : it fully proves, I think, 
the existence of a very abandoned and depraved set of 
men called christians about the years 100 — 110; but 
this i& all. I regret the evidence, compels me to use these 
•pithets, which seem appUcable to the mass or body of 

*' See the preceding note^. 
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mefi so called, about that time, wHoeVer, or how many 
soever may have been the exceptions. 

" Having now done with the Jewish and heathen 
records, I proceed to the ancient fathers of the church, on 
whose authority the authenticity of our present gospds 
rests. 

" But on bringing our witnesses into court, let us sec 
whether we can establish the respectability of their cha- 
racters for veracity, good morals, good sense, and compe- 
tent learning. The men by whose testimony the autheo- 
city of the four evangelists must stand or fall, ought io 
be witnesses in all respects unexceptionable. Let ua see, 
then, what the most learned and able of the cbristiaQ 
writera have declared as their deliberate opinions concern- 
ing the ancient fathers of the church. 

" On this head, I believe my researches will enable me ■ 
to furnish a more full, though brief account of the andent 
fathers, than your readers will elsewhere find ; and I hope 
that they will bear in mind, that-in proportion to the un- 
common character and importance of the fact to be proved, 
such ought to be the full and unsuspected nature of the 
evidence adduced to prove it We cannot fix tlie wisdom 
of one blockhead by the testimony of another ; or prove 
the veracity of a liar by those who habitually practice 
falsehood and deception. Let us have uninipeachcd and 
unimpeachable testimony, or tell us why you caimot pro- 
cure it." 

Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny, were contemporary witli ■ 
each other. The whole of their writings, perhaps, were 
included between the years 100 and 120 of the christian 
ei*a. But Tacitus ceilainly speaks of the christians 
which existed in the days of Nero, at the time of the burn- 
ing of Rome, and^'tho^efore his writing, if autbeotk)* 

*-Biit Me Note A. Appendix. 
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proves something more than what the essayist admits ; 
viz. the bare existence of men called christians " about 
the years 100 — 110 ;" but also the existence of such men 
in the year 68 of the christian era. But even all this 
does not go to establish a single fact as to the extraordi- 
nary accounts in the New Testament. Writers may in- 
cidentally speak of the Shakers, and what does it prove ? 
Does it confirm the truth of any of the miracles recorded 
in the Shaker bible ? Certainly not. It only proves the 
existence of such a people. That is all. So the inciden- 
tal mention of the christians by Suetonius, Tacitus, and 
Pliny, barely prove the existence of a people called 
christians at the times of which they speak, as well as 
at the time in which they lived. 

In our next I shall speak of the ancient fathers, as they 
are called, of the Christian Church ; and I regret that 
their characters do not stand more fair ; as the credibility 
of the gospels very much depends on the credibility of 
those through whose hands they come, down to the time 
of the oldest MSS now extant. 
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^' Prove all things i hold fast tliat which \» good." 1 Thes. ▼. 2L 

The truth of the Christian reh'gion depends on the m- 
thenticity of the books that profess to give an account rf 
it ; for if these books be forgeries — or falsely ascribed to 
the pretended authors of them — or if no certainty exists 
who were the authors of them — or when they were writ- 
ten — or where — or in what language — if they were dis- 
puted, controverted, denied, rejected, by a large part of the 
public at the first and earliest age of their appearance — ^if 
they bear internal, as well as external evidence of mistake3 
and contradictions,. of omissions, fabrications, and interpo- 
lations — if no care was taken to verify the evidence of 
their authenticity by the persons who first collected and 
sanctioned them as genuine — ^if the persons who so select- 
ed and sanctioned them, convened not for that purpose, 
but to serve the sectarian tenets of the theological party to 
which they belonged, and to promote their own secular 
and party interests, and to curry favor with a ruUng mo- 
narch — then, in all, or in any of these cases, satisfactory 
evidence of the truth and authenticity of these Christian 
books is wanting ; no reasonable man at tlie present day 
ought to accept of them as genuine ; no honest man 
ought to gain his livelihood by supporting them. 

* [This lecture, alio^ is whdly borrowed, except what is inclosed io 
tockets.] 
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Boil aver, and I will prove, if I live and have leigurei 
that the four gaspdsy as they are called, are, in &ct,liaUa 
to all these objections. 

The historical authenticity of these books depends on 
the testimony, direct and indirect, in their favor, of a class 
of writers usually known as the ancient fathers of the 
Christian church. It will, therefore, be proper to enquire 
who were these ancient fathers — what credit is due to 
them for skill and acumen in distinguishing forged his* 
tones fh)m genuine ones — ^what credit is due to them 
for honesty, veracity, and good faith, as well as good 
sense and intelligence ; and whether it be safe to adopt the 
evidences of our religious belief from these writers, and 
trust our religious journey through life, and our future ex- 
pectation afterwards, to ignorant and incompetent guides. 
It will be absolutely necessary, even at the expense of 
being tedious, to labour this point ; if these were wise and 
honest men, possessing and exercising a sound judgment, 
and discriminating with caution between the true and false 
lights of the day — ^then will the Christian fabric be able to 
sustain itself on this most important basis ; but if these 
ancient fathers were, in point of learning, good sense, labo- 
rious discrimination, and honest proceeding, utterly unfit 
4o be trusted — if they perverted, misquoted, misapplied, 
defamed, defaced, and destroyed the works of their adver- 
saries, and even those of each other, so generally and so 
^strangely that common sense and common honesty stand 
equally aghast at their follies and their frauds — (2 and 3 
Jortin's Remarks on Eccl. Hist. p. 305,) — if they were, as 
a class of writers, equally devoid of judgment and veracity, 
then is there no confidence to be placed in them ; their au- 
thentications are worthless, and the gospels whose historic- 
-cal evidence rests entirely on these men, must be consider- 
ed as void of all credible foundation. In giving the ac- 
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count of these ancient fathers, I shall adduce no testinKmy 
but from Christian writers of the very highest standing in 
the Christian church for learning, honesty, and piety* 

The book of the very learned Dr. Conyers Middl^n, 
entitled, a Free Efiquiry into the miraculous powers at- 
tributed to the Christian church in the three first centu- 
ries, quarto, 1747, although a professor at Cambridge uni- 
versity, is not rehshed by the orthodox clergy, and, there- 
fore, I do not quote it ; but the learning and research of 
this conclusive publication is such, that to those who will 
get it on my recommendation, it will supersede all other 
testimonies to the folly and the falsehood of the ancient 
fathers. It is, indeed, a very bold and decisive book. 

M. Daille, a man whose piety, learning, judgment, 
and impartiality, has never been impeached, wrote a trea- 
tise. Do usu Patrum, in judicandis Controversiis, (the title 
by which it is usually cited, but it was written in French,) 
m defence of the Protestant cause against the papists. He 
lays down, and fully estabhshes these points, and, for tlic 
proofs at length, I refer to his well known treatise on the 
right use of the fathers, above mentioned : 

1. We have very little of the writings of the fathers of 
the three first centuries. 

2. The writings we have treat of matters very dififerent 
from modern controversies. 

3. The writings ascribed to these fathers are not all ge- 
nuine, but are in great part forged, either anciently or in 
latter times. 

4. The writings of the fathers, which are more truly 
ascribed to them, have been in many places corrupted; 



* Every thing I read proves to me the truth of Bacon's observation, 
ime habenda pro suspectia^ qus pendent aliquo modo a rcligione. Nor. 
Org. Ub. 2. Aph. 29. 
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through time, ignorance, and fraud, both pious and mali- 
cious, both in ancient and modern times. 

5. They are hard to be understood by reason of the 
language and idiom in which they are composed , by rea- 
son of the style incumbered with figures, rhetorical flou- 
rishes, and logical subtleties ; by reason of the tenus em- 
ployed being used in a sense that they will not now bear. 

6. When we meet with an opinion clearly delivered in 
the writings of any of the fathers, we must not from 
thence conclude it to be the opinion of the writer ; for we 
find them saying things which they did not believe them)- 
selves. Whether it be when they report the opinions of 
some other whom they do not name, as is frequent in their 
Commentaries ; or whether it be in disputing against an 
adversary, when they scruple not to say one thing and be- 
lieve another ; or whether it be when they conceal their 
own opinion (as in their Homilies) in compliance with a 
part of their readers. 

7. There are many instances of their opinions at one 
time, being at variance with their opinions at another. 

8. It is necessary also to enquire, whether the opinion 
be maintained as necessary, or as probable, and in what 
degree. 

9. Wh^^ther it be delivered as the opinion of the writer, 
or of the church in his day. 

10. Whether of the church universal, or of some par- 
ticular church or churches. 

11. Whether by church, the writer means the collective 
body of Christians^ or of the clergy. 

In the second book he maintains these points : 

1. That neither the testimony or the doctrines of the 
fethers are infallible. 

2. The fathers are mutually witnesses against each 

9 
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Other, thai they are not to be believed absolutely on their 
own bare word. 

3. It appeairs by their writing, that it was never intend- 
ed those writings should govern us. . 

4. They have erred in divera points, botli singly and , 
collectively. 

5. They have contradicted each other in matters 0^., 
great importance. 

In book 1, chapter 3, he obser\'es, " neiilier ought wfli, 
to wonder that those of honest, innocent, and primitive 
limes, made use of those deceits, seeing that for a good^i 



end they made no scruple to forge whole books 

In book 1, chapter 6, alleging that the fathers, by way^ 
of ECONOMY OF dispensation, often say one thing andfj 
mean another, he observes, "Origen, Methodius, Euaft-^, 
bius, Apollinaris, (saye Jerom,) have written largely 
against Celsus and Porphyry. Do but observe, says Jerony^ i 
dieir manner of arguing, and what slippery problems ihejCi | 
used. They alleged against tlie Gentiles, not what the]' j 
beUeved, but what tliey thought necessary ; jion quoa. . 
seniiuttt, sed qitod necease est dicunt. Jerom adds, I, 
forbear mentioning the Latin writers, as Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, Minutius, Victorinus, Lactantiua, and Hilary, lest t," 
should rather seem to accuse others than defend myself." ^ 
Here is, indeed, a sweeping accusaticai by one of thft 
gang, particeps criminis ; for I shall soon ^liow that Jeron^r | 
was not backward in imitating the example of his pioui^ 
predecessors. Jerom goes on in continuation of the abov*^ 
passage, justifying his own practice by charging not ■Milij' 
St. Paul, but JesuB Christ himself, wilh the same.* 

Daille was a man of singular eminence among tbs 
learned French Protestants : he was bom Jan, 1594. Hte' 
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died Ap. 1670. His book on the Use of the Fathers^ 
was published in 1628. It was translated in 1661, by 
Thomas Smith, of Cambridge ; and into Latin by M. 
• Mettayer, of St. Cluintin. I have the translation by Mr. 
T. Smith, from which I quote. 

M. Blondell, another French Protestant, (in Epist. 
ad C. Arnold, apud Ouvrages des Sc^vans, Ann. 1701,) 
observes on the subject of creeds, " the second century of 
Christianity, whether you consider the immodemte inipu^ 
dence of impostors, or the deplorable credulity of believers, 
was a most miserable period, and exceeded all others in 
pious frauds. To the disgrace X)f Christianity, there wa« 
more aversion to lying, more simplicity in adhering to 
truth, and more fidelity among profane than among Chris- 
tian authors." 

ScALiGER says of the Christians of those days, " What- 
ever they deemed conducive to the interests of Christian- 
ity, they inserted in their books ;"* and as he considers no- 
thing relating to the church as certain anterior to Pliny, 
so he says of the second century, " So inefficacious did 
they deem the word of God, that they distrusted the suc- 
cess erf Christ's kingdom without the aid of lying, that I 
wish they had been the first to practice it."t 

Casaubon himself says, '< I am much grieved to ob- 
Berve, in the early ages of the church, that there were 
very many who deemed it praiseworthy to assist the divine 
word with their own fictions ; so ttiat the new doctrine 
might find a readier admittance among the wise men of 
the Gentiles."t 

* (Scaligeiana, art ^oe,) omnia qua putabaiitdirutEuissmo condooeri^ 
hibliiB iiueruere. 

t Adeo verbum dei inefficax esse ooiwuenuit^ ut zegnum Christi one 
mendacio promoveri poase diffidenmt, ut qm utiiiam illi priini' mentiii 
cn^aaent 

t (Ezexcit 1{ ad Aj^pend. p. 54^ a.) Bhid. mft whemeotir mas^, quod. 
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Bishop Stillingfleet, ia his iFeuarch, poge 296} 
says, tliat antiquity is most defective where it is most ub^ 
ful, viz. in the times immediately after the apostles ] ins 
the fathers were deceived with pious frauds, but then it 
was when they made for the Christians, Origines sacne, 
page 29. 

Bishop Fell says, " In the first ages of the church, 
so extensive was the license of forgir^, so credulous were 
the people in believing, that the evidence of transactioas 
was grievously obscured ; and not only did the public com- 
plain universally, but the church of God in particular 
lamented with great reason, these mystic times."* Who 
does Bishop Fell call the church of God ? Were not all 
these forgeries committed by Christians ? Did juiy hea- 
then condescend to take the trouble off their hands ? 

To the same purpose Dr. Whitby, in(m£&t. ad strict 
patr. page 73. 

To the same purpose also Le Clerc, Blblioth. ChoisCi 
tom. iv. p. 315. 

" 'Tis well known," says Dr. Bennet, (directions for 
studying the 39 articles, page 66,^) " that the apostles creed 
has received various additions to its original form. The 
Nicene creed was enlarged by the Constantinopolitaa 
fathers ; and has also with respect to the JUioque, [and the 
son,] been interpolated by the Latin church. 'Tis probar 
ble tiiat the Latin church hath interpolated the Athanasiaa 
creed too with respect to the JUioque J 



oklcam primis cccle«iffi temporibus quam plurimos extitisse, qui ftcinui 
palmarium judicabant ccelestcm veritatem figmentis suis ire adjutum ; quo 
£icilius nova ilia doctrina gentium. 

* (In procmiss. monit. oonfeas. suppoe. Cjpriani, page 53,) Tanta ftnt 
primis ssculis fiingcndi UcenUa, tarn prona in credendo facilitaa, ut remm 
gefltanim fidea exinde graviter laboni vent : nee orbis tantum temumni^ 
led et Dei eodoaa^ de temporibus mis myaticit merito quezatur. 
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. Bishop Burnet bath shown (pn the Artiolesi mt> ^ 
page 106,) that the Athanasian creed was a fofguy of the 
eighth century. 

Selden, in his nates on Fleta, chapter 5, n. 6, mei^ 
tions the fraudulent introduction of a rescript of Ck>nslAa- 
tine into the Tlieodosian code, after that rescript (On tb#. 
power of Bishops) had been long repealed. 

. Celsus (Orig. versus Celsum, lib. 2, page 77,) says, the^ 
Christians are perpetually altering and correcting the goth 
pels. That the more ancient fathers of the second and 
third centuries cite perpetually as genuine^ books that are^ 
now universally conceded to be forgeries, is acknowledged, 
by Lardner, 2 Credib. pages 109, 383,. 423, 431, 600, 605^ 
608, 521. Dr. Con. Middleton, in his " Free Enquiry/' 
furnishes proof of the same, pages 33, 34* 

There is a singular passage in the Chronicon of the 
African Pishop Victor Muis, who flourished in the sixth 
centpry, that confirms the accusation of Celsus. 1ph» 
Abbe Houteville, in his tieatise on the Christian religijiui^^ 
cit^s it, and endeavors to evade the force of it *> The 
EUnpeKor Anastasius, in the consulship of Messala,. ordereds 
the hdly gospels to be revised and corrected,, as having, 
been composed by men wanting in good sense."* 

Pezron, in his defence of his book L'Antiquite der 
Terns, page 224, acknowledges, that among the ancient 
Christians, lying for God and religion was deern^ by 
many no crime at all,^ or a very pardonable one, if not m^ 
Fitorious. 

The learned Mr. Dodwell, in his Dissert, de Paucit*. 
Martyr. Inter. EKsse/tationes Cyprianicas, abstains from 
producing ipore proofs of ancient Qiiiatian forgeries^ 
through his great veneration of the goodness and piety oC 



t Inf^fMla Consule^ Anastaaio InopeEatore jubente, aancta evangelia, 
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several of the ftlheis *, who were tooeasy of belief of ma^ 
ten of &fil nol aaffidemiy attested. . 

In fact, the eariy Christians, from the end of the fint to 
the end of the third century, appear to have had among 
them a general propensity to lying, fraud, and forgery ; a 
propensity peculiar to the quarrelsome disputants in theo- 
logy, and found in no other class of writers. 

Dodwell, in his Dissert upon Ireneeus, seems to hesi- 
taCe fipon our present gospels. ^' We have, at this day, 
(says be,) certain most authentic ecclesiastical writers of 
the times, as Clemens Romanus, Barnabas, Hermas, Ig- 
natius, and Polycarp, who wrote in the same order wherein 
I have named them, and after all the writers of the New 
Testament. But in Hermas you will not find one passage, 
or any mention of the New Testament, nor in all the rest 
is any one of the evangelists named. If sometimes they 
cite passages like those we read in our gospels, you will 
find them so changed, and for the most part so interpo- 
latedy that it cannot be known "whether they prodi^ed 
them out of ours, or some apocryphal gospels. Nay, they 
sometimes cite passages which most certainly are not in 
our present gospels.'' 

All the writings ascribed to these eariy fathers are &r 
from being authentic, nor are the dates or times of their 
writings perfectly settled. They reach fi*om an early date 
in the second century to about 120, according to orthodox 
computations. In none of them is there any distinct re- 
ference to the gospels now received, or to the authors of 
them, which would have been next to impossible if those 
books had been then known. Matthew, Mark, Ijuke, and 
John, never said tliey wrote any tiling — none of the gos- 
pels ascribed *to them were ever acknowledged by them — 
nor are the names of Matthew, Mcurk, Luke, or John, ever 
mentioned or alluded to in that connexion before the dayi 
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[ of Irenieus, who died in the year 209 of ov pnmoi en, 
and whose writingB cannot date eailier than 180l Laid* 
ner thinks 178 rath^ too early. It is no wcmder, there* 
fore, that an honest and learned man like Dodwell, Chris* 
tian as he was, should express himself doubtingly. 

In the controversy between Dr. Joseph Priestley and 
Bishop Horsley, (then archdeacon of St. Albans,) the for- 
mer, in letter 4. p. 45, of his letters to the archdeacon ol 
St Albans, 1784, has the following passage: " I cannol 
help taking some farther notice of what you say with re* 
spect to this charge of a vnlUil falsehood on Origen. Tim6 
vHiSj yofu. say, (page 160,) when the proA^ice [of using 
unjustifiable means to serve a good end) v>as openly 
avowed, and Origen himself was am^ong its defenders* 
This, sir, as is usual with you, is much too strongly stated, 
and as you mention no authorities, you might think to 
escape detection. I believe, indeed, you went no farther 
than Mosheiin for it. Jerom, in his Epist. to Pemma- 
chius Oper. vol. 1, page 496, says, that Origen adopted 
the Platonic doctrine of the subserviency of truth to uti- 
lity, as with respect to deceiving enemies, Sec. as Mr. 
Hume, and other speculative moralists, have done, consi- 
dering the foundation of all social virtue to be the public 
good. But, sir, it by no means follows, from this, that 
such persons will ever indulge themselves in any greats 
violations of truth ttian those who hold other speculative 
opinions concerning the foundation of morals. Jerom was 
far from saying as you do, that he reduced his theory to 
practice. He mentions no instance whatever of his havr 
ing recourse to it, and is far, indeed, from vindicating you 
'in asserting, page 160, the art which he recommended 
he scrupled not to employ ; and that to silence an cut' 
versary he had recotirse to the wilful and deliberate' 
allegation of a notorious falsehood,^ 
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i regret that Priestley, who was an honest man as fdJt 
as his religious prejudices would permit him, should be aa 
biassed by them as to defend Origea and Jerom, as he dpesi 
in this abominable practice. What! because custom well 
understood^ permits me to say at the bottom of my lettei? 
to a correspondent, I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
does this authorize me U) lie, and deceive the public in the 
dscussion of a public question ? No doubt, aU morality 
is founded on public utility ; and therefore it is, that truth 
is the first of moral obligations. No truth is infringed by 
the common conclusion to a letter ; no truth that the pub- 
lic ou^t to insist on, is infringed, when a madman, with 
e dcawn sword, is rendered harmless witliout injury to any 
one ; no truth is infiringed when an enemy is deceived n^ 
war: why? because, by public and universal consent,^ 
truth au pied de leUre, is not expected in tbese cases ; 
they are cases allowed as exceptions. But do tbese except 
tions annihilate tlie general rule? This is a passage 
which I regret to see from the pen of that good man, and 
which is to be ascribed to his Christian prejudices only. 

Did Dr. Priestley know nothing of the practice of lying^ 
as a branch of ecenomy and dispensation by Origen ? 
Did he ever read through that epistle to Pammachius 
which he cites ? If he did, he would have found in thai 
very epistle justification enough for Dr. Horsley. Did 
Dr. Priestley never read the chapter in Eusebius, hmo ii 
may he lawful and fitting to use falsehood as a tnedi' 
cincy and for the benefit of those who want to be de- 
ceived ? to which I have already referred tiie editor of the 
Correspondent, with page and edition, more than once ^ 
and which may be found referred to in Gibbon's Yindicar 
tion of his 15th and 16th chapters, page 130^ Dr. Priestr 
ley ought to Iiave known this before he cast such enf^ i^o- 
putation on Horsley, who^ if be borrowed firosaMovMnb 



borrowed (torn an author whose accuracy and iiyi^itialky 
is as firmly established as that of any writer in the whole 
range of literature. 

But the most astonishing tiling of all is, that Dr. Priest- 
ley had himself made the same assertion respecting the 
ancient fathers, and respecting Origen himself, as Bishop 
Horsley has made ; and that, too, on the authority oi Mo- 
eheim, in the year 1777, and again in 1782, as the follow- 
ing passage will testify. Disquisitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit, second edition, vol. 1, page 393, note. The 
first edition was in 1777 ; the second 1782. " Another 
vice (says Dr. Priestley) of most pernicious ccoisequence, 
the Christians of the second and third centuries seem to 
bave derived from the maxims of the philosophers,* but 
because it does not relate to the subject .of Uiie wwk, ex- 
cept so far as it shows iiji general the huDtfnl connexion of 
Christianity and philosophy, (!) I shall insert it in a note, 
fi is the lawfulness of lying to promote a good cause. 

" Timoeus Locris, the master of Pythe.gcras, says, that 
as we use poisons to cure men's bodies, if \^4iolesome le- 
mcdies will not do, so we restrain men's minds by false- 
hoods, if they will npt be led with truth. Mosheim's Ms- 
seilations, page 195. Plato gave into the S9.me vice, (page 
X56,) and in his book, De B-epubUca, he says, the chieft 
of a city may deceive the rest for their good, but that others 
ought to abstain from lying. (Page 199.) On this ac^ 
count, when 4IJhristianity prevailed, the Platonic philoso- 
phers endeavored, by feigned accounts of Pythagoras, and 
other early philosophers, to eclipse Christianity, setting up 
their character^ aod actions as if they had been superior 

♦ Have I not furnished you with superabundant proof thiat they wiglt\t 
earner have derived it from the inculcations and practices of the OJd and 
the New Testament 7 Is not St Pawl authority si:^cient4 [I cannot 
admit q^t be i% und tbit>k tot be yiust bftve ))^siian v wni^<»wl mrf *i 
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to Christ. Hence the writings ascribed to Hermes and 
Zoroaster, and hence some tbink those of Sauconiatho to 
discredit those of Moses, p. 199. 

" But the greatest misfortune was, that those Christiana 
who embraced the Platonic principles in otlier respecla, 
received this also, and thought it innocent and conimcnda*' 
ble to lie for the sake of truth ; hence came so many foi^;ed' 
gospels, and other writings of a similar nature, lAhich dii( 
not appear till after the era of the incorporation of philoao^' 
pliy with Christianity ; (ibid, page 200;) ORiGKN,mpai^ 
ticular, avowed this principle, (page 203,) and also Cliry- 
BOstom, (page 205.)" * 

When theological studies and doctrines can Ihus pervai'' 
the understanding of so able a man, and the dispoBiti<M>' 
of so good a man as Priestley, it is nothing in their favoT. 
That Priestley, the philosopher, should abuse the alliance 
between ChristiaDity and pliilosophy — that he should snee^' 
at Horeley for accusing Origen on the evidence addu«(l''' 
by Mosheim, after having himself abused Origen on tba 
very same account, and on ttie very same evidence, ia not 
a little strange. As (o his charging the gnostic or plato^ ' 
niziiig Christians with the current forgeries of the day) ' 
there is nothing strange in that. Pohticians are divided' 
uito two great classes, the ins and the oub ; iheolt^ant' 
are al^ divided into two similar classes, the orthodox and 
the heterodox. Orthodoxy, said Bishop Warburton to* 
Lord Sandwich, in a debate on the corporation and teetf* 
acta— orthodoxy, my lord, is my doxy ; heterodoxy is an*^ 
other man's doxy. 

The platonizing orthodox Christians, the embryo Tti^ 
nitariansofthe second, who grew up during the third and 
fourth centuries, were Dr. Priestley's hcretiis ; they viett{ 
gnostic, philosophic idolaters, to him. He, with his Gbi»^ 
iut«B, liazarenes, and Al<^, were heretics and heterodox* 
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to them. Priestley lays all the forgeries to the charge of 
the <»thodox ; they declare all the forgeries known were 
the forgeries of the heretics ; the real truth is, they were 
the forgeries of the Christians ; they began at the close 
of the first century, and have continued from that time to 
the Episcopal forgery in the Lambeth books, preserving 
the succession c^ bishops, the interpolation relating to the 
power of the church to decide on matters of faith, in the 
thirty-nine articles detected by CoUins, the miracles at 
Holywell, and the prayers of Prince Hdhenloe. 

I shall dose this general charge with the opinions of 
MosHEiM on each of the principal fathers in succession. 
Mosheim is a writer to whom all sects and all parties in 
modem times appeal with perfect confidence in his learn- 
ing and honesty. No more honorable testimony can be 
afforded of this, than that such inveterate opponents as 
Priestley and Horsley, should deem it sufficient to appeal 
to Mosheim without stating their original authorities. 

MosHEiM, in his treatise De rebtis Christianis ante 
Constantinum tiiagnum, [concerning the Christians be- 
fore Constantino the Great,] at the close of his account of 
Hernias, at the end of the first century, observes in a 
note as follows : — (See Yidal'^ Translation, vol. 1,. page 
285, note o.) 

" Several things, which I cannot well enter into in this 
place, conspire to impress me with the opinion, that Her" 
mas could never have been so far the dupe of a heated 
imagination, as to fancy that he saw and heard things 
which in reality had no existence, but tliat he knowingly 
and wilfully was guilty of a cheat, and invented those 
divine conversations and visions which he asserts himself 
to have enjoyed, with a view to obtain a more ready recep- 
tion for certain precepU and admonitions which he c(»i* 
cdved would {ntovo salutary to the Roman church. At 
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the time t«^hen he wrote, it was ah established fna^ti'm 
ttifh TTtany of the Christians^ that it was pardonable 
in aft advocate for religion to avail himself of fraud 
dnd deception, if it were likely they might condute 
tmoard the attainment of any ctrnsiderable good. Of 
the host of silly books and stories to which this erroneoas 
itoticni gave rise, from the second to the fifteenth century, 
no one acquainted with Christian history can be ignorant 
The teachers of the Romish church themselves, af^)ear to 
have considered Hernias as having written his work on 
•this principle, and not to have altogether disapproved it. 
.For, as we have seen above, they permitted his book to be 
circulated and perused with a view to private edification, 
but would not allow it to be read publicly in the assem- 
blies of the church. (This observation relates to the go- 
vernors of the Romish church in the second century : see 
note n.) From their refusal of the latter, it may fairly bo 
inferred, that they did not regard the visions of Hermas, 
or the precepts and advice of the angel, with whom he 
pretended to have conversed, in the light of divine com- 
munications ; but their acquiescing in the former y very 
plainly shows, that the kind of fiction to which tliis author 
had recourse, appeared to them sucli as was unwarranta- 
ble ; and that they did not think it unjustifiable to practise 
imposition on the multitude in the way of instruction ; or 
to invent pious stories for the sake of commanding their 
attention. Had they believed Hermas to have written 
under the influence of divine communication, they wooki 
not have dared to deny his work a place among the sacred 
iHrritings, and pronounce it unfit to be read in public. On 
the other hand, had they felt indignant at the cheat prae^ 
tised by him, or disapproved of the guile to which he had 
recourse, unquestionably they would never have reconH 
mended the penisBl of his work to Christians in prhratei 
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*is useful to confirm their piety.'' I wonder Archbkhop 
Wake never thought of this. How well does all this rea. 
soning of Mosheira apply to his translation of the aposto- 
lic fathers! Mosheim, speaking of the forged writings 
attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, says, "many other 
deceptions of this sort, to which custom has most impro- 
perly given the name of pious frauds, are known to have 
been practised in the second and third centuries ; the au- 
thors of them were probably actuated by no ill intention, 
but nothing can be said in their favor, for their conduct in 
tliis respect was certainly unwarrantable and unwise. Al- 
though the greater part of those who were concerned in 
these forgeries on the public, belonged, no doubt, to some 
heretical sect or other, and particularly to that class that 
denominated itself Gnostic^ I cainiot take upon me to 
acquit even the most strictly orthodox of all participation 
in this species of criminality. For it ajjpears from evi- 
dejice beyond all exception^ that a pernicious maxim cur- 
rent in the schods of the Egyptians, Platonists, Pythago- 
reans aYMi Jews, became early recognised by the Chris- 
tians, and soon found among them numerous patrons, 
namely^ that they who made it their business to deceive 
with a view of promoting the cause of truth, were deserv- 
ing rather of commendation than censure. See what I 
have collected with regard to this in my dissertation. De 
turhata per recentiores platonicos Ecclesia?^ 

In vol. 1, page 135, of Vidal's translation, IMosheim 
says, " according to ancient report, quoted by Eusebius 
from Apollinaris, a writer in the second century, our Sa- 
viour ordered his disciples to stay at Jerusalem for twelve 
years after his parting from them. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. 
5, ch. 18. Clem. Alex, expredicatione peti Strom, lib. 6, 
chapter 5, page 762." Considering the great antiquity of 

this account, (Mosheim should have added if Eusebius 

10 
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can be relied on,) " it may not be altogether undeserving 
of credit ; but, at the same time, we cannot help regard- 
ing it with some suspicion, since it is certain, that even in 
the earliest ages of Christianity, it was no uncommon 
thing for men to fill up the chasms of genuine history 
with fictitious conceits, the mere suggestions of their own 
imaginations." / 

Dr. Chapman, in his Miscellaneous Tiacts, pages 191, 
207, sa3'^s, " the learned Mosheim, also a foreign divine, 
and zealous advocate for Christianity, who, by his wri- 
tings, has deserved the esteem of all good and learned 
men, intimates liis fears that those who search with any 
degree of attention into the writings and most holy doctors 
of the fourth century, will find them all, without exception, 
disposed to deceive and lie whenever the interest of reli- 
gion requires it." See also Middleton's Free Enquiry, 
16L 

If these tilings be so, what reliance can be placed on 
the Christian authors of the three first centuries after 
Christ ? There is absolutely no evidence whatever for 
the books of the New Testament called the gospels, but 
these very men. That these books existed substantially, 
is known only as a possible or probable conclusion from 
scattered passages in tlie writings of these fathers of the 
church, which are so similar in many instances to passages 
in our modern New Testament, that Christians have con- 
cluded they belonged to that book. But as books now 
acknowledged by all to be forgeries, are quoted by these 
ancient fathers as genuine, there is no knowing from what 
or whose writings the quotations in question are taken; 
especially au Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, are cited 
by name by no author whatever anterior to Irenseus, who 
wrote about 180, and died 202 of our era. 

It is of great imporiance, however, to go through wilh 
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these fathers, one hy one, and to ascertain the character of 
each of them. The question of Christianity rests abso- 
lutely on this enquiry ; for if the only men who have 
borne testimony to the authenticity of these gospels ar^ 
men who are in no case worthy of credit — some being de- 
ficient in conmion sense, mere drivellers — almost all of 
them in common honesty as writers — if none of them 
have taken, and few of them were capable of taking, due- 
pains to ascertain whetlier the waitings called the gospels 
wece genuine or not — if it be known to a certainty, even 
at this day^ that these writings underwent additions, inter- 
polations, curtailments,, and forgeries of all kinds, to serve 
the peculiar views, and promote the peculiar doctrines of 
the very men on whom alone the evidence of their authen- 
ticity depends — what reasonable man can put faith in 
these gospels, or acknowledge them as honest guides for 
his belief, either as to matter of fact, or matter of doc-^ 
trine? 

I hope, therefore, that those, who really desire to get ta 
the bottom of tliis question, will bear with me while I go 
through the eatalogue raiscmnee of the men who are. 
called the ancient fathers of the Christian church ; those 
burning and shining hghts, so necessary to illuminate the 
cloudy understandings of the many sected followers of 
Christ ; of whose existence, sayings^ and doings, we know 
nothing but from these Christian fathers. 

[But if such be the general character of the ancient 
fathers of the Christian churchy what confidence can 
be placed in them ? and if the gospels were exclusively^ 
in their hands for several centuries, what can w^e now 
know about them ? But we shall examine the fathers se- 
parately, and see if an individual among them can be 
found through whom the gospels might have passed with- 
out alteration, or whether any of them are any thing bet- 
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ter than made up stories, all based on one and the same 
tradition, but, in detail, chiefly made up for the occasion ; 
and much that is contained in each of them, is not found 
in the others, nor in any other account.] 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT. FATHERS CONTINUED, 
" Prove all things; hold &st.that which is good." 1 Thes. v. 21. - 

[I shall still follow my learned friend, Philo Veritas, in-- 
terlarding here and there a sentence, or a paragraph, 
always apprising the audience, when I thus speak, that 
the hearer, may be able to distinguish the statements of! 
Veritas from commentaries of my own.*] 

The authors of the two first centuries who have been 
dignified as fathers of the church, and whose writings, or- 
notices of tliem, are supposed to have reached us, are Bar— 
nabas, who is said to have written about A. D. 71. Cle- 
mens Romanus, 96. The shepherd of Hermas, 100. St. 
Ignatius, lOT. Polycarp, 108. Papias, known only by^ 
some extracts in Eusebius, 116. Justin Martyr, 140. Ta- 
tian, 172. Hegisippus, 173. MeUto, 177. The epistles- 
to Vienne and Lyons, 177. Irenseus, 178 or 180. Athe- 
nagoras, 178. Theophilus of Antioch, 181. Pantoenus,. 
192. All these dates are conjectural ; settled upon what 
christian writers deem probabilities, with no certain evi-^ 
dence to guide us to the most part of them. 

Justin Martyr died 163. Irenaeus, 202. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, 220. Origen, 259. Cyprian, 258. Lactantius- 

* [The reader will also distinguish my own commentaiieg from those oC:' 
Teritas, by being inclosed in brackets.] 
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wrote about 311. Eusebius Pamphilus died 340. Atha- 
nasius died 371. CyriU, 386. Basil, 378. Gregory of 
Nyssa, 395. Ambrose, 397. Chrysostom, 407. Jerom 
420. Augustin, 430. Beyond these it is not wcwrth while 
to enumerate. By this timis, the orthodox faith, not much 
different from what is so called in modern days, was fully 
established, under the sanction of imperial authority. 

For the accounts I give of the writers of the two first 
centuries, I refer generally to VidaPs translation of Mo- 
sheim de rebus Christianis, ante Const. Mag. — to the twc 
first volumes of Dr. Jortin's Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History — to the Eccles. Hist, of Lewis Ellis Dupin, and 
to the " Free Enquiry" of Dr. Conyers Middleton, whose 
accuracy of references has never been attacked by tlie most 
inveterate of his opponents. These are books not difll- 
cult to be procured ; they are books composed by chris- 
tian writers of established character. The treatise of 
Barbeyrac, (the French translator of Grotius de jure belU 
et pacis,) sur la morale des peres de I'ancien Eglise, I pre- 
sume no learned man, no lawyer at least, will hesitate to 
admit. 

Barnabas. There is an epistle, says Dr. Jortin, (voL 
1, page 217,) ascribed to Barnabas ; we cannot certainly 
tell by whom it was written. If it really were written by 
St. Paul's companion, there are internal characters in it, 
that incline us to judge that he was not at that time under 
any particular guidance of the Holy Spirit. Jortin, ib. 
page 218, 219.* 

Clemens Romanus. Two epistles in Greek are as- 
cribed to this writer, of which the first may be considered 
genuine in tlie main, but greatly inteqx>lated ] the latte; 

* [It is now pretty well aacertainod, that the epigtle of Bamahes vna 
written as late as A. D. 130 or 131. See Ancient History of Umveisdiaiv 
page 34.] 
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T«ry quesCkmiMe. Other fctged \mtingii altirilmted tc 
him, ane eigtit books of Ihe apostolic oaostiiutions ; a sel 
<rf apostetie canons ; the recoguitions of St. Clement ; tha^ 
faovniliee of St. Oiement: Mosheim de Reb. Chr. vol. 1, 
page 270 of Yidal. Qemeos urges the story of the phe^ 
tnx as a true story, and a type and proof of the resurrect 
tion flrem the dead. Who Clement was, is by no mean^ 
settled. Wake's Ap. Fath. Prdim, Disc § 7. 

The Shepherd of Hermas. Is a produaion dating^ 
aboot the middle of the second century, falsely ascribei 
to Hermas, brother to Pius, said to have been bishop of 
Rome about the close of the first century ; but this is all 
tincertain. " The shepherd of Hermas, so called, (says 
Mosheim,) ib. 284, contains such an admixture oi folly 
and supersUtion with piety, such a ridiculous association 
of egregious nonsense with things momentous and useful, 
that to me (Mosheim) it appears clearly to be the work of 
some disordered fanatic ; or of some man, who, from a 
pious motive, c^Miceived himself authorized in pretending 
to have derived his maxims and precepts from conversa- 
tions with God and the angels." How Archbishop Wake 
could gravely 4)uUish the apostdical fethers for tlie edifica- 
tion of pious christians, no one but an (Mlhodox church- 
tnan can explain. 

Ignatius. (Vidal'sMoslieimjVol.l, page 274.) " Thene 
■are extant several epistles with tlie name of Ignatius pre- 
fixed to them, but their authenticity has been much dis- 
puted. The prevailing opinion, however, is in iavor of sii 
of them." Mosheim says, six or seven of them have in 
them something' of a genuine cast, (pag© 276, note k,) 
but, under the present ckcumstances, let us endeavor what 
tre may, we shall never exonerate tliese letters form suspi- 
cion of corruption and interpolation ; the question of their 
genuineness remains undecided. (Page 277*) 
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Vol. 2, page 51. The acts of MartyrA)ln of St. Igna- 
tius are interpolated. But the dreams and visions of his 
friends, and, indeed, the whole story, is incredible. Arch- 
iHsbop Wake has inserted it in his apostolical fathers, and 
a good companion it is to the Pastor of Hermas. Any 
man of common sense, who has not a cause to serve, will 
agree with Mosheim that the whole story is incredible. 

PoLYCARP. Vidal's Mosheim, vol. 1, page 278. Of 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, we have an epistle to the 
l^hilippians, considered by some as spurious, by others as 
genuine. Mosheim considers it as corrupted, interpolated, 
and containing passages trifling, absurd, and contradictory, 
(lb. note I.) The lying wonders detailed of his martyr- 
dom may be found in 1 Jortin Rem. on Ecc. Hist. 333. 
It requires a very full share of orthodox faith to credit 
them. How Archbishop Wake could reconcile it to his 
conscience to leave out the miracle of the dove, I cannot 
tell ; more especially as he declares Bishop Usher's MS., 
w^hich contains it, to be too well attested to be doubted. I 
do not know much difference between the pious frauds of 
purposed omission lest the truth should be suspected, and 
purposed interpolation to gain credit to a pious stx)ry. See 
Dr. Middleton's Free Enquiry^ page 154, <fcc. 

Papia^. Supposed to be a disciple of John, and 
Bishop of Hierapolis : he is little known, except from what 
Eusebius has collected concerning him. I object generally 
to the testimonies of Eusebiur?, as a professed forger, lubri- 
cator, interpolator, and deceiver. Credat Judjeus Apella, 
non ego : let the orthodox christian give credit to this Iiis- 
torian, I give none ; unless where the facts arc credible in 
themselves, and can serve no pious fraud ;. if they can, 
the ready lie is at the end of his pen. Dr. Whitby, whose 
learning and fairness stands deservedly high, joins Ire- 
naius with Papias, (Prcefat.ad strictur.Patr. page 73.} 
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^ It is very remarkable, (says Whitby,) that these ttro ear- 
liest writers of the second century, who, on the credit of 
kfle rqpwts, and uncertain feme, have delivered to us 
things said to be done by the apostles and their schobnrS) 
and have shamefully imposed upon us by the forgery of 
fables and false stories." Eusebius, to my surprise, i^pealrs 
of Papias much in the language of Dr. Whitby, as to hi^ 
febles and forgeries, and calls him " a weak and silly man*" 
Cuseb. Hist. Ecc. hb. 3, ch. 39. 

The Sybilline verses are considered as a forgery of 
Pajnas. 

Here ends the list of what are called the apostolical 
FATHERS. Archbishop Wakens translation of what he w 
{leased to call their genuine e[Mstles, with the accounts of 
the martyrdom of Ignatius and Polycarp^ (equally vera- 
cious,) hei» undergone five or six editions^ greatly to the 
edification of all pious and orthodox old women, and not 
much to the honor of the pious and right reverend trans^ 

The christian gospels, if they can be authenticated^- 
must be authenticated by the references to them^ and by 
^xe acknowledgment of them, and appeals to them, of wri- 
lers near to their times, and when the publication of these 
gqepela would naturally create much conversation, much 
4atation, and much pubSc interest in all christian churches^ 
.and among all pious christians. The poor, tasteless dn- 
vell^^ whom I have noticed, and whom Ws^e has tratos- 
Iftted, are the only christian writers near to the apostolic 
tknes ; that is, about 60 — 100 years after the apostles. Bdt 
even the writings of these apostolic fethers are all suspect* 
ed, in whole or in part, by christian literati of high re* 
pute ; they are undoubtedly mutilated and kiterpolated ; an 
«uch we have them : even Wake had condescended to im»- 
iSatioo by omisooo. But be they genuine or not, Msftmft 
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tif them authenticates^ or even mentions any oj our er- 
isting gospels, in substance or by name. 

[What have we here ? All the christian fathers of thr 
first century ; and one enumerated above, to wit, Baroar 
bas, I think, with Dr. Priestley and others, was evidently 
of the second century, and " not one of them authenti- 
cates, or even mentions any of our existing gospels, in 
Bubstance or by name !" If it had been known that any 
of the disciples of Jesus had written an account of his life^ 
miracles, doctrine, death, and resurrection, would no one, 
for forty years and upwards, (from 63 to 116 of the chris- 
tian era,) have made mention of these booksj'and of their 
authors, in such a manner as to have put the matter be- 
yond all dispute ? But nothing of the kind. " We must, 
tlierefore, go farther, and to still more suspicious times."] 

The next christian ^^aiter in order of time is Justin 
Martyr. Of the works ascribed to him in this age of 
forgery, none are considered as genuine but his dialogue 
with Trypho, and his apologies. 1 Jortin. Rem. Ecc 
Hist. 205. 

He affirms, that prophetic gifts, and extraordinary pow- 
ers, subsisted in the church in his time ; that the gift of ex* 
pounding the scriptures was conferred oft. himself by thfr 
£^)ecial grace of God. He says the affairs of tliis world 
could not be carried on but by means oi the form of the 
cross. The sea could not be passed^, or the earth tilled 
without it. That the form of a man is that of the cross 
by the erection of his body, the extension of his arms, and 
tlie projection of his nose. Then he goes 6n to apply all 
the sticks and pieces of wood mentioned in tlie Old Testa- 
ment, to the cross of Christ. Of such silly fancies arc his 
works greatly composed, yet does he insist upon their hav- 
ing been divinely suggested to him, and appeals to the 
Jews whether he could liavei acquired, otherwise such a 
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|)evfect knowledge of the scripture ? Yet he was perfectly 
ignorant of Hebrew. He declares that all good chrisitians 
believe in the millenium, wherein they are to enjoy all 
sensual pleasures for a thousand years previous to the ge- 
neral resurrection. A doctrine which he deduces from 
the prophets, and from John the apostle, and in which he 
is followed by all the fathers of the second and tliird cen- 
turies. He asserts that God made the world, gave the 
-care of it to angels, who fell in love with women, and 
corrupted boys, and spread terror among men. He pro- 
fesses great regard for the Sybilline books, (now known to 
be spurious,) and Hytaspes, and appeals to them as 
divinely inspired writings, and feays, that by the contri- 
vance of .demons it was made a capital crime to read 
them. These forgeries received currency from the autho- 
rity of Justin, and others of the early fathers. He asserts 
the divine inspiration of the Septuagint version. He 
•confounded and mistook the Sabine deity Semo Sanchus 
wuth Simon Magus. He is charged by Crowe (Croius) 
wath having forged a passage in Esdras, and accused by 
Thirlby of the utmost negligence and rashness. He 
alleges necromancy as a proof of the immortality of the 
soul. He declares the demons succeeded in exorcising in 
the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
These, and other absurdities^ are abundantly proved hy 
extracts and references in Middleton's Free Enquiry, (vide 
index,) and in Barbeyrac, sur la Morale des Peres, chap- 
ter 2. Is such a man authority for any thing? But nei^ 
ther are the gospels cited by Justin Me^tyr.- 

[Worse and worse. What ! was Justin Martyr igno- 
rant of the gospels? He certainly would have quoted 
them instead of the Sybilline books, or, at least, as well 
as the Sybilline books, if he had known any thing about 
: them« But no — he makes no mention of them.] 
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IreNjSUS, a worthy disciple of that acknowledged idiot 
Papias, 1 Joilin Rem. Ecc. Hist, page 310, a stiU more 
diligent collector of apostoUc traditions. 

On that authority, in direct contradiction to gospel foct, 
and acknowledged dates, he asserts that our Saviour was 
at least fifty years old when he was crucified ; that ail the 
dd men who lived in apostolic times coincided in this opi- 
nion ; that St. John related it to them. Yet Su John's 
gospel, which he could never have seen, makes Jesus but 
tliirty-oiic years okl at tlie crucifixion. Whitby and Cave 
do well to exclaim at this flagrant mistake, if you choose 
80 to cal] it 

iRENiiEus wrote five books against heresies, and same 
fragments to be found quoted by Eusebius and others. Ex- 
cept these fragments, we have nothing but an old Latin ver- 
sion of IrensDus. His death is generally placed in 202 ; the 
tune of his writings is variously placed from 178 to 192; 
the mean between the two calculations will probably be 
right. See 2 Lard. Credib. 154, 155. 

IrenaBus mentions the evangelists by name as tlie au- 
thors of the gospels usually ascribed to them. He id the 
fii-st writer, christian or pagan, who does sa The first 
clear and distinct notice of the existence of these gospek, 
supposed to have been written by the apostles thenaselvee, 
is 185 years after Clu^ist. ^bout this time there existed 
a multitude of otlicr gospels of nearly similar import 
with thoso we now jx)ssess ; varying in the facts related, 
and the convereations and sayings detailed, but whose 
evidence of authqpticity had never been examined. Many 
christians, far superior in understanding, talents, and 
learning to Irenoeu^, rejected those he has adopted, and 
received others : but upon what grounds some were re- 
ceived and others rejected, it is impossible now to ascer- 
tain ; nor was any attempt made to settle this important 
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question, and to ascertain the true from the false, at any 
time that I knoW of, previous to the decision at the council 
of Nice. For, although Melito, Origen, Jcrom, had form- 
ed their own selections, the grounds of choice, the historic 
cal and intrinsic motives of adoption or rejection, are no 
where detailed in such a manner that we can now judge 
of their relevancy. Irenseus seems to have adopted the 
general, popular, and prevailing opinion, without much 
scrutiny on the subject. We suppose so, because he was 
too ignorant and silly to exercise any judicious discrimina- 
tion on the subject. For* instance. 

He relates that the millennium would certainly occur ; 
arid this from the accounts of old men who had heard Sy 
Jbhn give an account of it from our Saviour's relation. 
During this millennium vineyards shall have 10,000 vines, 
each vine 10,000 branches, each branch 10,000 shoots, 
each shoot 10,000 bunches, each bunch 10,000 grapes, and 
each branch shall yield 25 measures of wine. So of 
wheat, each grain shall produce 10,000 stalks, each stalk 
10,000 grains, each grain 10,000 lb. of the finest flour ; 
and so of all fruits, seeds, <fcc. in proportion. For all this 
hef cites Papias, a disciple of St. John, and companion to 
Polycarp ; and he confirms it by the testimonies of Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Daniel, and the revelations of St. John.* 
IreiiflBUs alfirms also that Enoch and Elias were translated 
into the same paradise that Adam was expelled from. He 
defetids the divine authority of the Septuagint. He says ' 
(wherein he is followed by all the principal fathers of the 

* Chillingsworth, speaking of Papias, observes, thai if Papias, who first 
oommitted to writing the doctrines of the millennium, of angels, demons, 
&c. could either by his own error, or by a desire to deceive others, cozen the 
&thers of his day in these, why not in other things ? Why not in twenty 
as well as in ono/l And why might not twenty others do it as well as he'? , 
See ChilUngsworth's additional discourse, page 36) 37, at the end of the 
seventh editidn of his works. 

11 
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succeeding centuries) that the sacred scriptures were utterly 
destroyed at the Babyloaish captivity, but restored again 
by Esdras after 70 years. Indeed, Esdras {2 Esd, chap- 
ter 40) eaya the same thing. I see nothing impossiDle ia 
this, tliough all modern divines are greatly scandalized at 
it. He intimates more than once the intermixture of the, 
augels of God irith the daughters of men, an opinion that 
mainlained its ground through the four fust centuries. 
(Whitby, Strict. Patr. Gcu. in cliapter vi, verse 4, page 5.), 
For these and many mure at leaet equal absurdities, sea 
Middleton's Free Enquiry, and Bartieyrac sur la morals 
dcs peres, page 19, et seq. Boolcs ttiat no honest and im- 
partial reader can peruse, witlioiit full conviction that my 
representations do not exceed the reality ; and that men mi> 
childish and silly were incapable of any just and critical j 
discrimination; and their suffrages therefore are utterly, 
worthless. 

I have strong doubts about the tealhnony of Irensaa. . 
For, Ist, except some Greek fragments preserved by Buse* 
bius, in which IveoEeus cites, or is made to cile the evan- 
geliata by name, we have little else but a Latin transla- 
tion of his works, of whose date we know nolliing. Of 
Eusebius we may say, in the language of modem exda- 
mation, " Ferdinand Moses Mendcz de Pinto, was but B (' 
type of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude !" 2. By. 
the contemporary writers, enumerated by Lardner in vol. 
2 of LisGrcdib. Athenagoras, 178. Miliiader, 130. Theo-. 
philus, 181. (except one passage relating to the Logoe) 
Hanteenus, 192. Polycrates, 196. Heraclilus, 196. Her- 
raias, 200. Serapion, 200, contain, indeed a few citations 
eimilar to passages contained also in the Evangelists, but ' 
no distinct and positive reference to tlicni, nor any quota- 
tion of them by name. 

[Here are no less than eight different writers, all con- 
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temporary with IrenaBUs, and not one of them quotes ihe 
gospels by name. Of course they do not give the four 
selected by Ireneeus such a decided preference as he does. 
Neither is it known why these were preferred to others.] 

Athenagoras, in his apology, says we do not deny but 
in different places, cities, and counties, extraordinary works 
are performed in the names of idols, from which some 
have received benefit, others injury. ApoL page 25. 
Origen admits to the same purpose, Contr. Cels. lib. 3, 
page 124. Athenagoras says of the prophets, that while 
under' divine impulse, they are in ecstacy, and deUveried' 
their inspiration as a pipe or flute delivers a sound as 
communicated to it. Legat. pro. Christ, page 9 edit ad. 
calcem. Justin Martyr Op. In this opinion he is followed 
by Justin Martyr and TertuUian. Mid. Free Enquir. 111. 
He was of opinion, like most of the fathers, that the af- 
feirs of this world were committed to the government of 
angels. He regarded second marriages as adulterous ; a 
very common opinion among the ancient fathers.* 

Clemens Alexandrinus.— This father, so far from 
agreeing with Irenseus as to the age of Jesus Christ, af- 
firms, as the latter fathere generally do, that he preached 
but one year, and died, (Stromat. 1. page 407, edit. Oxon. 
Tertullian adv. Jud. page 215. Midd. Free Enq. 66) 
whereas, from our present gospels it is evident that his 
ministry continued through several successive passovers ; 
and according to Sir Isaac Newton's computation, (Obs. 
©n Dan. chapter 11, page 169) he died in his 34th year. 
Yet Clement testifies of himself that he had received his 
doctrines from several disciples of the chief apostles, who 
had truly preserved the tradition of the blessed doctrine, 

* See Barbeyr. ub. sup. chapter 4, who enumerates and produces proofii 
from Chiysostom, Theophilus of Antioch, Clemens Alexand. Tertullian 
MinQcius^ Felix, Origen, ^t. Basil, Gregory of Kazianzen, and Jerom. . 
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as it came directly frpm tUe holy apostles, Peter, Jan^e^ 
and John. But he deals largely in the books prevalent at 
the time, and now known to be apociyphal aud.forg^* 
Like Lenaeus, TertuUian, Cyprian, and many more, he is 
fully persuaded of the power of magical incantations, and 
the power of magicians over demons. Indeed, in those 
days, what the heathens were supposed to perform by 
magic, the christians were supposed to perform by means 
of gifts divinely bestowed on them. Among the gifts thus 
supernaturally imparted and exercised in Justin Martyr's 
time, he reckons healing the ^ick, casting out evil. spirits, 
&c. 1 Jortin's Rem. 307. Clement is also persuaded .that 
the worship of the celestial bodies was ordained by God, 
as a gradual means of leading the heathen to. the kno^' 
ledge of the true God. For the references in truth of all 
this, and for a copious analysis of the three books. of this 
pedagogue, I must send the reader to Barbeyrac's chapter 
on this father, in his treatise so often cited, sur la morale 
des Peres ; and which will supply abundant proofs of tbe 
ignorance and unbeciUty with which Clement treats ethical 
questions. 

Tertullian, says Dr. Jortin, had no smalLshare of 
credulity. He proves that the soul is corporeal though 
immortal, from the visions of an illuminated sister who 
liad seen a soul. De anima, page 311. He affirms round- 
ly (constat, says he, ethnibus quoque testibus) that a fine 
city was seen for forty days suspended over Jerusalem ; 
this he considers as a proof that the millennium is at 
hiknd ; Cont. Marc, iii, page 24. St. John is supposed to 
have been baiiished by Domitian, A. D. 94. Not a likely 
story at that age. TertuUian (and others after him, on 
his credit) says that John was put into a vessel of boiling 
oil ! This story St. Jerom also repeats with embellish- 
ments of his own. St. John ipust probably at this time 
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have been near 130 years old, for Jesus Chriisit Would have 
been 128 at that time. See Leclerc's Hist. Eccles. page- 
SOS. The apostle came out unhurt, says Tertullian ! He 
came out stronger and healthier than he went in, says St. 
Jerom! Jortin observes that Jerom might have in his 
thoughts, Eson coming out of Medea's kettle, from 7 Ovid. 
Metam. 288. To beUeve all Tertullian's falsehoods, it is 
necessary to adopt his maxim, Credo quia impossihile esij 
and that the true disciples of Christ have no business* 
with curiosity or enquiry, their duty being to believe. Cuni- 
creditnas, nihil desideramus ultra credere, De proescr,. 
hoBT. § 8.* 

I omit, on account of their number and their length, all 
the falsehoods and the follies of this pious father, which 
Middleton and Barbeyrac have collected. If he tould 
have been defended or excused, Jortin, who was very or- 
thodox, very ingenious, very learned, and full of good 
taste, would have defended or excused him. To Middle- 
ton and Barbeyrac I refer the reader. 

Origen. He denounces second marriages as exclu- - 
ding the parties from the kingdom of God ; but as the 
example of Abraham stood in his way, he says that all 
the history of that patriarch is to be understood not literally * 
but allegorically. 

He declares, (see Middleton, index sub voce Origen, as * 
a general reference,) that the Christians of his days could 
drive away devils, perform cures, and foresee things to 
come. That the driving away of devils was -^generaHy 

* Tertullian, who lived about A.'D. 200, sajB, " Whjr am I not ashamed ' 
of maintaining that the Son t>f God was bom 7 Why I but because it is 
itself a shameful thing. I maintain* that the Son of God died ; well, tha$ 
18 wholly credible^ because it is monstrously absurd.' I maintain that, after 
having been buried, he arose again : and that I take to be absolutely true,; 
booause it was. manifestly impossible 1". De Spectaculia^ c. 30. Diegesi% , 

11* 
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performed by laj-mcn. He allows that lliere wosa demon 
called Eeculapiua, very skilful in mediciue.' He saiys, i 
liiat ihe Jews cast out devils by ihe uame of the God o^i 
Abrahani, Isaac, aad Jacob ; these devils were accuelomajl 
to destroy caltle.t He cites as genuine, the spurious boofa^ i 
entitled, " the Preaching of Peter." He denies the chacgs < < 
of Celsus, thai the christians interpolated the verses of! 
Uie Sybil ; a denial that involvesi, on Ins side, beyond aJL.-^ 
doubt, a wilful falsehood ; see 1 Joiiin 182 and 188 — 217^ < 
Justin Martyr also cites the Sybilliiie verses as genuine at- 1 
his Cohortatio ad Grcccos. Jortin eugpcots lliis tract tai 
be spurious, and it would be well for Justin Martyr's cha»'* 
racter if it were proved bo. ■ 

CvpaiAN, or St. Cyprig.ijj a^ be is generally called, a^^ 

J 

•Mr. AddLsion'B wramcation of (he projiheciea which faretoU the Ub 
and Qctjons of £acu1apiu», from the MeCaiuorphoecH of Ovid, may compai* _ 
very well with Pope's Mcsaiah. 

Once, B9 the sacreil iiifnnt she surveyed, 

The god was kindled in Ihe raving maiJ ; 

And lliUH she nltpml her projihetic tale, _ 

" Hail, great Phydcian of the world I all hail, 

Hnil, mighty infant, who iti yeota lo come. 

Shall heal ttLe nations, unJ defraud the tomb 1 

Swift be thy growtli, thy triunijihs unconlined, 

Make kingdoDiB Ihk-kcr, and increaee mankind. 

Thy daring art eliatl aniiuutc th« dead, 

And draw the tbuniJui on thy guilty bead; 

Then slialt thou die, hut from tiio dark abode 

Sbnlt rise tictorious, and he twice a god." 

TayWa Dicgeoi, p. 146. 
t "OrigcD, in his ongurer to Cvleui, ch. ij. saya, "Then Celiu 
tlut all the power which the chriatUna hnrl, was owin;; to ibe na 
eerUm demiinii, and ttieii invocalion of ihcm. But this ie a most rralsri 
cilunuiy. For the power which the cbrlMiana had waa not in ihe li 
owing to enchonlnunts, but to Ihcir pronouticinj; Uie name J E S IJ 
•ud nuking mention af anme remarkable occurrencea of his liCe. K 
the name of J E S U S has nich power o\'ei deiooni^ llial HOinWinw 
han proved cirectual, Lhuu{[li |ircMU>uaced by very nicked pataoni." 1 
IsCi Diegeviii, p. 335. 
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Africw l»sbop, full of high D/otions of .cleiiGal.dainiiui» ; 
jreiA&Lrkable for a style even inore mflated lihan .tha^t of Ter- 
Uilliao, whom he uukates. Tl^ls go^ly Hiap pi^t ^i^ay Jb49 
•wife on turaing chnstian, ihsX he might not be contium- 
fiated with the sensual eiaijoymeiKs of this world. Fpr a 
.^aan in fuU health and vigor io do this, (says his biogzii* 
pher Pontius,) and to live a Ufe of continence, is tnjdy ^ 
^g^al miracle !* Cyprian bad a curiaus method 9i cairy- 
jng on his busings and lus church gov^ame^l,. Did b^ 
use wine a httle .too freely at jthe Eucharist ? He wBfi 
^vored with a vision ordering him to mix water wiith i|. 
Had he to threaten some priest for bdng too lenient ? }^ 
has a vision in which he is told bow to punish them* 
Does he wish to reclaim one priesif or appoint another ? 
He has divine communications expressly to the purpose* 

I fancy the reader (if his good sense be i^ot overwhelm- 
\ed by orthodoxy) will agree with me, that this lying saint 
was an egregious sinner, however fashionable bis conduct 
might be among the pious and venerjable fathers of the 
christian church. ][Iis visions usually took place when 
he bad any point of episo^al authority to cany with the 
previous consent of his clergy and people : it is useless tp 
debate, says he : we have no need of human suffirage^ 
when we are preceded by divine admonitions. Ep. 33«. 
In a time of persecution Cyprian fled, and pleaded an ex- 
press revelation for so doing. Yet he exhorts strenuously 
tp martyrdom ; although he complains that many who 
bad been persecuted for religion's sake, had, by their CQ|^- 
duct, disgraced their profession. I have not room for many 
of bLs wonderful stories, (inventions,) from his magnificent 
treatise on the lapsed Chridtians. I refer to Middleton'a 

. * [I should suppose it ifvoul^ depend^ in some m easu re ^how well he Gkfii^ 
luiwife.] 
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Free Enquiry, 112 et seq. to 2 Jortin's Rem. od Ecc 
Hist. 76, 77, where the reader will find abundance to dis- 
gust hun with the conduct, pretensions, deelarati<»i8, and 
professions of this dexterous seer of visions, and dreamer 
of dreams. For his fraudulent application of scripture 
passages, and his fraudulent interpolations, I refer to Bar- 
beyrac. 

Lactantius asserts, that the christians of his day 
could exorcise possessed persons, and drive away demons. 
He maintained the genuineness of the SybiUine oracks. 
He urges necromancy as a proof of the immortality ol 
the soul. He argues against the right of self-defence, and 
the resistance of injuries; against the use of amn. 
Against the right to accuse any one of a capital crime. 
He exclaims also against foreign conmierce; against 
taking interest for money. See Barbe3rrac and Middleton. 

Athanasius was one of the first who introduced 
monks into Italy. He wrote a life of the monk St An- 
thony, and says, in the preface, that he had inserted no- 
thing therein that he did not know to be true, having seen 
the saint himself, or having heard it from one who had 
long ministered to him, and poured water on his hands. 
For the character of this book of lies, I refer to Middle- 
ton's Free Enq. 147, and to 2 Jortin's Rem, 86, who have 
given specimens of the figments of this impudent prede- 
cessor of Baron Munchausen. 

Gregory of Nyssa published a life of Gregory Thao- 
maturgus, or the wonder worker, after the uKxlel- of Atba- 
nasius's life of St. Anthony.* 

♦ St Gregory Thaumatupgua, A. D. 243, "teing-yet a layman, 1m 
wrought many miracles, he cured the sick, chased away devils by hit- epia- 
tHea, and converted the Grentilcs and Ethnics unto, the fidth, not only with 
wordii but by deeds of bi graiter fince:'* Soteatea ScfaolaiL lUk i^ e. ttL. 
Ductus, p. 343. . 
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JBut T am weary of a continual reference to the works 
that expose this mass of folly and fraud ; where some- 
times the one predominates, sometimes the other; and 
which I regret to say characterizes so peculiarly the chris- 
iiau authors of the times nearest to the purest period of 
the christian church, if, indeed, such a period can really 
be found. I shall, therefore, now confine myself to Euse- 
.bius, Jerom, and St. Austin, or Augustine ; and when I 
have done with these, the reader will have before him 
some faithful characteristic traits by which he may judge 
of the characters of the writings and the writers, whose 
evidence alone is the hasis on which the authenticity of 
our New Testament rests. 

EusEBius is the principal authoi: for ecclesiastical bis- 
„tory, one of the most zealous of the christian fathers, and 
the writer on whom christian divines generally lely. 
Jones and Lardner do not seem to entertain a doubt of 
-any thing that Eusebius asserts. Indeed, with all his 
learning, his indefatigable industry, his honest zeal, and 
his good intentions, I know not a more .credulous critic 
•than Lardner. His christian prejudices blind bim in 
i6very page, and it seems, it is likely, it is probable, we 
may conclude, no doubt, it is reasonable to suppose 
:and similar expressions, stand incessantly in the place of 
fact and argument, when these are not at hand. 

To Eusebius we are obhged for the first regular defence 
and recomniendation of saittt worship. 2 Jortin Rem. 
157 — 160. To Eusebius we are indebted for the inter- 
polated passage in Josephus ; for the forged correspon- 
dence between Jesus Christ and Abgarus of JQdessa ; for 
the christian legion of Apollinaris ; and, as I suspect, for 
many other forgeries. I will not dwell on the m£aiy won- 
derful and miraculous stories he jrelates, (see Middl* .Fiifio 
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Enq. 127, et seq.) but come to the point at once — ^he was a 
forger on principle, and by profession. 

He acknowledges that he purposely concealed the d»- 
sentions and wickedness of the christians and martyrs : 
nay, he goes so far (Proep. Evang. lib. 1, page 11,) as to 
assert, that since the coming of Christ there have been no 
wars, or tyrants, or cannibals, or sodomitesj or persons com- 
mitting incest, or savages destroying their parents,.&a- 
The title of chapter 2 of book 12, of his evangelical pre- 
paration, is, " how it may be proper to use falsehood 
<is a medicine^ and for the benefit of those who requin 
to be deceivedJ^ He defends this by the example of 
Plato, and the writers of the Old Testament. See Gib- 
bon's Misc. Works, p. 618. I make no remark on this for 
the present ; but I proceed to his worthy imitator, St Hie- 
ronymus — Jerom.* 

* Eusebius lived in the days of Constantine, to wtiom Christianity cmm' 
its legal establishment It may be well, therefore, to know something of the 
diaracter of this emperor. "There is abundant proof that he drowned 
his wioffending wife, Faust a, in a bath of boiling water ; beheaded hif 
eldest son, Crispus, in the very year in which he-presided in the Cbuiicil of 
Nice, murdered the two husbands of his sisters Constantia, and Anastafl»; 
murdered his own father-in-law, Maximian Herculius ; murdered his own 
nephew, being his sister Constantia's son, a boy only 12 j^ears old, and 
murdered a few others ! which actions, Dr. Lardner, with truly chrtstain 
moderation, tells us, ' seem to cast a reaction upon himJ Among the lew 
others, never be it forgotten, was Sopater^ the pagan priest, who fell a \-k> 
tim and a martyr to the sincerity of his attachment to paganism, and to the 
honesty of his -refusing the consolations of heathenism to the conscience 
of the royal murderer." Diegesis, p. 348. 

" Constantinej the puissant^ the mighty and noble emperor^ tuUo UiM 
bishops^ pastors^ and people wheresoever, 

" Moreover, we thought good that if there can be found extant any work 
or book compiled by Anus, the same should be burned to ashes, so that not 
only his damnable doctrine may thereby be wholly rooted out ; but also that 
no relic thereof may remain to posterity. This also, &c. jfbr so doinjL 
tkaU die the death. For as loon as he is takfen, oui pleasure ia^ that hia- 
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Jeromttos a'zealous admirer and promoler of the monk- 
ish life, and for the sake of advancing its credit in the 
world, he wrote the lives of two celebrated monks, St 
Paul and St. Hilarion ; in which, after having invoked 
the same holy spirit which inspired these monks, to inspire 
him also with language equal to the wondrous acts he was 
about to relate, he has inserted a number of tales and mi- 
racles so grossly fabulous as not to admit the least douht 
of their being'absolute forgeries. The life of Paul was pub- 
lished first ; and, as we learn from Jerom liimself, (in the 
preface to the life of HilaiHon,) was treated as a mere fable 
by tlie free-thinkers, or Scyllaean dogs, as he calls them, 
of those days. 

Nor is it considered at tliis day in any other character, 
or mentioned by the learned for any other reason, than as 
a proof of that passion for fiction and imposture, which 
(as Dodwell says in his dissertation on Irenaeus) possessed 
and actuated the fathers of the fourth century. See Midd. 
Free Enq. postscript cxxx. Dodwell is far from being alone 
in tliat remark, as T have already shown. Mosheim, in 
his Ecc. Hist. Cent. iv. part 2, chapter 3, states, it is a 
maxim adopted among the fathers of the church, that it 
u an act of virtue to deceive and lie for the interests of 
the church, Bisliop Ileliodorus, in his romance of The- 
agnes and Cliariclea iEthiop. lib. 1, insinuates the same 
maxim. " For a falsehood is a good thing when it 
aids the speaker and does no injury to the hearer,^ 



held be striken off from his shoulders. Grod keep you in tuition." Socrates 
Sdiolasticus, vol. 1. c. 6. foL p. 227. Diegesis, p. 350. 

** Having, by God*8 assiHtance, gotten the fictory over mine enemies, I 
fiotreflt you therefore, beloved ministers of God, and servants <^ our Lord 
and Saviour J^us Christ, to cut off the heads of this hydra of heresy, for 
m shall yoo please both God and me." Euseb. Vita. Const, lib. 3. c. Id. Ik 
fi35L 
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Let US, however, ptioceed to Jerom's deliberate defoice 
of this practice. " In like manner, O most learned men, 
we have learned in the schools those maxims of Aiisitiie 
deduced from the precepts of Gorgias, that there are seve- 
ral methods of discussion ; and, among others, one mode 
of writing is gymnastically^ another dogmatically. In 
the first, the disputation is vague ; and, in replying to your 
adversary, you sometimes say one thing, sometimes ano- 
ther. You use arguments without restraint, yon say 
one thing, and you think another ; you show him bread, 
and you conceal a stone. In th*fe other kind of disputa- 
tion you must bear an open front and be ingenuous." After 
alleging to this purpose the examples of the Greek and 
Roman orators and philosophers, St. Jerom goes on to the 
apologists of Christianity. " Origen, Methodius, Euse- 
bius, Apollinaris, have written much against Celsus and 
Porphyry. Consider the nature of the arguments they 
use, and what slippery problems they employ to overturn 
die inventions of the devil. How they are compelled, in 
replying to the pagans, to urge, not what they believe 
themselves, but what is necessary to their cause. I do 
not here instance the Latin fathers, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Minucius, Victorinus, Lactantius, Hilarius, lest I should 
be suspected rather of blaming their practices, than de- 
fending my own. But 1 will produce the example of the 
apostle Paul, whom 1 never peruse without thinking that 
I hear his thunderings rather than read his words. Con- 
sult his epistles, particularly to the Romans, Galatians, 
and Ephesians, where he disputes continually. You will 
see, in the proofs he borrows from the Old Testament, with 
what address, what dissimulation he manages his sub- 
ject. He deals in words that seem so simple, that you 
would rather say that it was some ignorant countryman 
who used them, some innocent person equally unskilled 
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to lay a soave or to avcod one ; but on whatever side you 
turn your ey«8, you «ee notliing but thunderbcdts. He 
seems embarrassed how to defend his cause ; he seizes 
every thing that falls in his way. He turns his back that 
he may conquer ; he makes semblance of flight to worry 
his antagonist. Let us charge this upon him as a crime, 
and say to him, the testifnonies you have used against 
the Jews and other heretics, have one signification in 
their original place, and another in your writings, 
-We see here exctmples forcibly pressed into the service^ 
tphich aid you in gaining a victory, but have no /ores 
in the books from, tohence you take them* Would not 
the apostle address us like our Saviour ? We speak one 
thing abroad, another at home. The crowd hear our pa- 
rables ; the disciples our truth. Our Saviour proposes 
questions to the Pharisees, but he resolves none. It is one 
thing to teach a disciple, another, to confute an adversary." 

Such is the reasoning of Jerom** We find, that in 
vsingthese artifices, he only followed the practices of (lie 
lathers who preceded him. In another passage of tlie 
same apok^y, be says, ^^ it is a pretty thing, indeed, to 
isdvise me to strike so as to give an advantage to my 
•enemy. To tell me I must conquer by main force, and 
andt by stratagem. Is not the great ait of fighting, to me- 
.nace one place, and to strike another T 

He mentions a silly story of the christians at Jerusalem, 

-who used to sliow, in the ruins of tlie temple, certain 

.stones of a reddish ccjor, which they pretended to have 

iheen stained by the blood of Zacharias, the son of Bara- 

chias, who was slain between the temple and the altar^ 

** I do not find fault (says he) with an error which pro- 

^ In his Apolog. pro. lib. adv. Jovin. to which we may add Epist. 89. ad 
Pommach. 

12 
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ceeds from a hatred toward the Jews, and a pious zeal for 
the christian faith." Oper. torn. 4, page 113. 

It is unnecessary to multiply proofs against these saints. 
Their principles and practices are well calculated to tempt 
all honest men to conclude, that the spirit of Christianity, 
as it was known, received, taught, and exemplified in the 
earliest ages of its history, from the close of the first to the 
close of the fourth century, was strongly connected with 
ignorance, credulity, superstition, fraud, forgery, and im- 
posture. Nor have these marks and characters of the spi- 
rit of Christianity been entirely omitted in modern times. 
Witness the Episcopalian forgeries and mistranslations; the 
pious stories of the priests of the Romish church ; and the 
inveterate bigotry and intolerance that has alwa3rs charac- 
terized the devoted followers of St. Dominic and John 
-Calvin. 

[It will be recollected by some of my audience, what a 
liue and cry there was made, because I stated, in the 
Prince-street church, that the New Testament writers 
sometimes quoted the Old Testament scriptures by way of 
accommodation. But what would have been said if I 
had charged Paul with using '^ dissimtdation,^ as Jetom 
has done ? Tea, more ; Jerom quoted Paul as an exam- 
ple to justify his own practice in the same art ! Thai 
Paul was guilty of all that I charged him with, there can 
be no doubt by anyone who will examine the subject; 
'but I never supposed him so guilty as Jerom has represent- 
ed him ; neither do I now think him so verily guilty. 
But a guilty man always looks for precedents to cover hk 
i)wn crimes. It was probably so with Jerom.] 
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JLCCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT FATHERS CONTINUED. 
« Prove all things; hold fiist that which is good." 1 Thes. v. 21. 

AuGusTiN. Saint Augustin, Saint Austin, Bishop of 
Hippo, in AMca. I omit the notorious falsehoods and 
absurdities detailed as true l^ this £e«uous saint^ on the 
subjects of monks, monkery,, and miracles. I shatt notice 
only the accusations of which Barbeyrac has so well fiiF- 
nished the proofs. 

[As in the Ufe of Origen, so herej in the hfe of St. Aus*- 
tin, I omit some things,, which delicacy forbids that I 
should publicly repeat; but, if any are curious to make 
themselves acquainted \nitt aU the pious notions of the 
ancient christian fathers, I would refer them to the Corres- 
pondent,, where tliey will find a more circumstantial ac- 
count } and should any one examine fully into this mat- 
ter,, possessing tlie religious feelings of modern christians^ 
I would ask him how he will reconcile the hberal recom- 
mendations of St. Austin, (the loaning of wives, &c.) 
with his present orthodox notions.] 

He declares (ib. 290 et seq.) that all the goods and pos- 
sessbns of the wicked, do not really belong to the ostensi- 
ble owners and possessors, but to the saints^ the righteous, 
the church of God. He is the first and chief defender of 
persecutioa for the sake of religion ; the prqiounder of 
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those tenets, on wtiich the holy inquisition has all along 
proceeded ; and of that pious hatred against heterodoxy, 
which leads to the extermination of those who are ob- 
noxious to that dreadful charge. The persecution of the 
refonned in France, is- justified on the authority of St 
Austin, whose 93d Epist. to Vincent, and 185th to Boni- 
face, wei'e translated and republished in defence of that 
measuie. I forget whether tiiat protestant St. Dominic, 
John Calvin, cites him; but they were a congeaial pair. 

This grand patriarch of persecution seems to have 
adopted and embraced with all the Bxdot of conridion, 
the following mild and benign precept of the Jewish law- 
giver, 13' Deut. 6 — 10. " If thy brother, the son of thy 
motlier — or thy ^(m — or thy daughter-— or the Wife of thy 
boBom^-or the friend whieh is as^ Ihy own scmJ — etakt 
thee- secretly, saying, kt i^ go afid serv^ other Gocb 
which liiou hast not known, tb^ not thy fathers, noxia^ 
the Gods of the people which are around about thee, ra^ 
unto thee,, oi* far off from thee, from the one end to the 
other, even tlie other end of the earth— then shsdt thott 
not condent unto him, not hecffken unto him, neither sbaH 
thine eye pity him, nor shah thoti epate, neither shaft th<m 
conceal hun; but thou shalt sUrely kilt him; thine hand 
shall be first on him to put Mm td death, and afterwardi 
the hand of all the people : and thou shalt stone him with 
stones tin he die ; because he has sought to thrust thee 
away from the Lord thy God, wliich brought thee otrt of 
the land of Egypt, and out of the Iwuse of bondage.* 
Surely, if tlie Almighty, so impartial, chose to harden the 
heart of Pharaoh, he has tho^en also to harden the hearts 
of his chosen people, Jewish and christian ! In what other 
kmguage the devil could express his cruckst wishes, I am 
at a loss to conjecture. 

By idekary is mjstti^t |he horrible crime of ctasing t6 
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be the dupes of one set of priests, and becoming the dupes 
of aniothef. Doubtless, burning, crucifying, impaling, and 
forturing, are chastisements too mild for an offence so 
abominable ! Yet there are christians, such as our calvinis- 
tic presbytcrian clergy, who are not ashamed to declarer* 
the Pentateuch, and this passage among the rest of it, UJt 
be a book dictated and delivered by divine inspiration ! 

St. Ai^stin, not satisfied with the slowness of proceed- 
ing of the council of Carthage, . in- 408, who had deter- 
mined to write to Honorius on the suppression of the 
Donatists, wrote himself to Olyrapius, the favorite of the 
emperor, and pl-ocured the passage of that law against the 
Donatists, which subjects them to the punishment 'ofdeatb. 
Codex Theodos. lib. 16. tit: De ' Hoereticis, leg. 44. It is 
trucf, he pretends to be adverse to putting them to death ; 
but any pnnishmcnt short of that falls withhi the due cor- 
rectiony-which he wishes to be applied. As to the Pagans, 
howevw, he approves highly of the capital punishment to 
which they were^ condemned for exercising the religion of 
their ancestore.* 

And here I wiir close my sketch of a set of writers con- 
cerning whom it may ]ye truly said, that it is difficult to 
determine wliether folly or knavery were most predomi- 
nant among them. Writers worthy of no credit, either for 
their criticaL acumen,^ their sound judgment, or tlu&it vera- 
city; qualities which,. however necessary to the establish- 
ment of the cause they would wish to siqpport^ they hav« 
no real pretentions to. It is melancholy to think, that: 



^ See the proofs set forth by Barbeyrao in his traite de la morale Je& peres^ - 
^larto, 305—^7, and also from Id^to 260, to whiefa I have to add that 1 
have myself verified these references in the same edition of St Augustin'» 
works, in 10 volumes foL ed. Pari^ 1696, by the Benedictines of St. Manr. • 
The chief passage relatinf to,.the pcrsccation of the Donatists referred t<^- 
by Barbeyiac, is ia.the hib <^ St. Augustin, lib. 6^chapter 6^ page 297. 

12! 
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ToaoS^sk Christianity ^bopld dftpead ^ U^ '^^t^ of ijm 
didionest class of m^n^ who in f^tdjUgn ta t)ie^r ^x^fn (b|- 
geries and deceptive st|it^n)e|i(g^ prociii^ the ^estrufilipk 
by law (2^ and 3 Jortin's Rem; page 206) of th^ hoqlEB of 
aU di^ir opponei^s^ whether called pagijioK or b^r^icpr ft 
^ melie^ncboly to think^ thc^t th/e eTii}eoce of tiia genuiii^ 
ness of the christian gospels, shoold de{)cnd exdusirdj 
vpon citations, and extracts of Toenjr ^'ho cite indiscriipi- 
il^ately books undoubtedly forged; e^d books suspV^ioiuIj 
genuine.. Men,. who had no a^s^ or. kfurning to ^scrimi- 
]^tar-~no knowledge of the canons of l^stf^ifi^ evideooQ 
sufficient to preserve then) froip ^u)?: de<^ve4 (be^^ 
sdives — and no honesty to indupq thein to refrain irpm d^ 
oeiving others, by citing what they knew to \^ forged, ai4 
many of them by forging themiielves when it appeared 
conducive to the cause they had to support. A claas of 
writers who sprang up with Christianity, and whose fiaudu- 
leiit propensities have been but too successfully proppgaled 
firom their days to ours«* 

* That wemay undenCanJ the general feeling of pnrs|s iftipec$ui^ the 
Ktt of mankini], . whom they usiviUy denominate the people let us hctf 
one of the doctors of the church. **Thc people^ says Synesiua, bialiopof 
Ptolemaia, early in the fifth centufy, (in Cahr. page 315) arc desbooi of' 
hBing deceived : we cannot net otherwise respecting.tbcin. Such was tha 
case with the ancient priestaof £gypt ; aitd for thio wuwk they «hut tbtm- 
■idyes up in their temples, amV. Uiere composed their mysteries out of 
the reach of tlie people's eye; (forgetting what he had just before Bald, he 
^dds) for hod the people l)een in the secret, thfy might haTC bceiLofianded 
af the deception played upon them. In the mean time^ how is it pospibk 
to conduct one's self otherwise with the people, so long aa they are the 
people ? For my own part, to myself I shall always be a philosopher, but 
in dealing with the mass of mankind, I shall be a priest 
' "A little jargon, says Gregory of Nazianzcn to St. Jcvom, (IfMrnjaknl 
Sl«|>,) is all that is necessary to impose upon the people. The Itm tksf 
oiynprehend, the more &ey admire. Our forefathers and doctom of tba 
f^fMch have often said, not what they thought, but what cirmmilanoea and 
dictated to then.. 
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Tht first complete list of cbrigtiaB forgeriw waApid)* 
liflhed by Tc^nd, in hb Amjmtor, and more perfeet in tho 
tumt vokune g( his misceilaneoiM works ; and whkh has 
now Aiily stood the test of cridcism. Then Jeremiah 
Jones published also a good cataiogue in his new method 
of settling the canon of Scripture, toL 2, page 119 ; this 
has been republished at the end of Hone's Cdlection of 
the Apocr3rphal Go^)els. Readers in general are content 
tQ [Mn their faith on authority, and do not recur to theae 
learned works of laborious research ; otlierwise I do not 
fee how any cause could have survived such a dreadful 
accumulation of forgery and fraud. The facilities affiird* 
ed to forgery and interpolation, when all books wer<e 
manuscripts, were fer greater than in the pr^»ent day. 

In giving the preceding account, I have for the most 
part taken my authorities at second hand, «from DodweUl, 
Middleton, Lardner, Jones, Daillie, Jortin, Mosheim, Bar- 
beyrac, Priestley, HcHTsley : moderns of distinguished cha- 
racter, well settled in reputatioq, and uniiyipeacliabla ; all 
of them christians by profession^ ond^ to wlioee fairness, 
9» well as learning, there neither is,, or can be, any objec- 
ijoa. Where my second-haikl autbcMrity is- not cited, I 
rely (m originals as I have quoted them-:, very many of 
my second hand authorities, where I thought diere could 
be doubt, I have verified laboriously : and / prcfess my- 
^If ready to authentioate every original citatimi thai 
PHt^ be really disptUedy because I possess the means 
of doing so : and if I do not \xi every case cite tlie origi- 

'^We endeavour^ says Sanconiathoiv (m Euseb^ pra^. Evang^lib. 3.) to 
.. ficeiite i^lminition by means of the marrellousJ' 

' Bishop Syenesius, Jerovi, Grc^goiy of Nazianzcn, Eusebius, are amoi^ 
thie most illustrious fathers of the church ; and dreadful rogiietf they seem 
to have been ! Yet, how much ha8^:the christian world 'assumed as true, on. 
tbo authority of these men I It. is higb Haie to. adopt some eonunon 
^jrstom of Ustoikal critiiciMn». 



nal authoritiesi, it is because few persoils in the Uniied 
States are in possession' df the books necessary to feiknr 
me. I refer^ therefore, for the most part, to authors easy 
to be procured ; autliors, that every man of tolerable leam* 
ing possesses ; authors, that no clerical lilnrary ought to 
want ; and authors absolutely unimpeachable. 
. I proceed with my next object of enquiry. 

What reason have we to prefer the authenticity of 
the present gospels over contemporary and acknowledg- 
ed forgeries ? 

I know of none, but the- gradual selection made 1^ 
Melito, Origen, and Jerom, and some other Others, with- 
out any sufficient discrimination, without any reason but 
popular opinion, without any critical examination into 
tiiieir authority, and wnthout any conclusive reason yet 
assigned, for adoption or rejection. 

The following facts are certain: 

The Jews of our Saviour's day, spake the Syriac Iotf- 
guage, 5 Mark, 41. 7 Mark, 34. 9 Acts, 40. 13 Neh. 23: 
they quoted from the Hebrew ; as in that passage of the 
psalms, Eli, Eli, lama Sabacthani: He asks for vin^^ar, 
says a soldier, misunderstanding him r for Hilor Holy is ill 
Syriac, vinegar. The Hebrew for vinegar, is hhometx. 
(One jot) 4 Matt. 18. The S3Tiac jot is smaller than the 
Hebrew. 

If there was any gospel written therefoite for the use of 
die Jews, it would have been a Syriac gospel. None such 
as an original ever existed, so far as wo know; We have 
a Syriac version. "Why was a Syriac v€i*sion necessary / 
And why were the originals in any other language ? Mat- 
thew is supposed to have written Hebrew ; and the gospel 
of the Ebionitcs mentioned by Epipbauius and Jerom, is 
Mid to have been in Hebrew: if do, the common Jewi 
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cmiM not undersiand it ; for Hebrew ceased to be spoken 
after the captivity. 13 Neb. 23. 

if Matthew wrote a gospel at aU, where is the evidence 
of it ? I have searched for it in vain : it does not exist 
The author of St. Matthew's gospel, does not say, " I, 
Matthew, wrote this." I know the supposition, that the 
Ebionite and Nazarene gospel was St. Matthew's : who 
dare assert this is any thing but bare supposition ? As- 
suredly it is not the original of cur common Greek ver- 
sion, for it did not contain the two first chapters <^ o«r 
present copy. Of this original gospel of St. Matthew no 
known copy ever was seen, by any positive witness to the 
fact. How comes it that all the gospels are in Greek ? 
The apostles were unlettered, ignorant men, 4 Acts, 15; 
they lived, or are gaid to have lived, many years in Jeru- 
salem after the death of Christ. Where did they leam 
Greek ? Why did these strict Jews, (for they were so, re- 
jiroving the timcrserving St. Paul because he was not so,) 
why did tliey write to tlieir own countrymen, in a lan- 
guage which they did not use themselves, and which their 
own countrymen could not understand ? Josephos wrote in. 
Syriac for the Jews; and then had his works translated 
into Greek for the benefit of the learned worid. 

Who translated Matthew into Greek ? From what origf^ 
nal ? When did this happen ? Can a book be regarded as 
authentic whereof we know neither the author nor the 
language in which it was written, nor when originally pub- 
lished, nor who translated it, nor when it was translated? 
These are fatal deficiencies in the evidence. Does Hm 
lame account savor of divine cMrigni ? 

Is there the slightest evidence of any christian book, an- 
terior to the destruction of Jerusalem, or till the close of 
the first century ? I have examined f<Mr such evidence in 
rvin. Conjectures abound, but no positive proof ot w^ 
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grounded probabflity can be pointed out. Indeed, consi- 
dering the dispersion of that people, and the coniusioQ 
they must have been in for at least twenty years after 
that event, it is utterly incredible that any book &>t the use 
of the Jews, except the narration of that siege,, should 
have been tliought o£ They had sometliing else to da 
than either to compose books or read them. 

None of the evangelists to whom the gospels are 
ascribed, pretend to be the authoi*s of them. None ol 
them seem to know any thing of the existence of the rest, 
except that Mark and others seem to have borrowed from 
Matthew, wnthout acknowledgment or reference. 
1 There is no reference to, or any citation from, any of these 
evangelists by name, or by distinct allusion, as the authors 
of our modern gospels, until Irenaeus, one hundred and 
fifty years after the death of Christ. Upon what grounds 
and reason this silly man ascribes them to the four evan- 
gelists, no where appears. I call him siUy,. because I have 
proved him so. 

These gospels appeared contemporarily with a crowd ot 
forgeries now known to be so, but which were considered 
in their day as equally authentic with our present gospek : 
nor is there any good reason why they should not be so 
considered now.. 

Jones and Lardner have, with gieat diligence, collected 
from the ancient fathers, all the quotations and expressions 
that seem to bear even a remote similarity to sentences 
and expressions in our modern gospels : hence they infer; 
that these sentences and expressions, so collected by them, 
are copied and cited from our modern books, which must 
then have existed. But gospels known to be forged, are 
cited by the ancient writers indiscriminately with those 
supposed to be genuine ] and from whence the passages 
ore taken no where appears ; they ma} as well be froii| 
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the one class as from the otber^ Ail is doubt, conjecture, 
supposition: nothing clear, di^inct, and certain. The 
ddest evidence relating to our present gospels, is so inter* 
mingled with the equal pretensions of fraud and forgery, 
that we cannot trace when our present gospels got footing 
among christians. Here is a revelation ; one would rea^ 
sonably expect that if it is to come to us at second-hand, 
and if instead of a revelation to us^ we are required to be 
content with a story of a revelation to others-^-we have 
good right to expecl that the whole account should be 
void of dispute and difficulty ; but we find nothing but 
doubt and darkness, fraud and forgery, on all sides ; and 
we are left to grope our way out of this chaos of gospels 
as well as we can. In our anxious search after truth, we 
i^afl out, let there be light ! but there is no hght ; darkness 
still rests on the face of the deep. Sedety in cetemumqim 
sedebit ! 

No pagan wniter gives us any aid. We hear of chris- 
tians and Christ as popular rumours, or in a vague and 
general way, from PJiny the younger, Tacitus, and Sue- 
tonius — but nothing certain, nothmg particularized; no 
history of the sect ; no authentication of any gospel feet j 
no mention of any of the books or writings of the chri^ 
tlans ; no christian writer, numerous as the christian for- 
geries were, is once noticed by the learned pagans of the 
day ; the cliristians seem to have been confounded with 
the Jews. All the books of the New Testament, althougii 
if genuine they must be \videly spread in the days of 
Tacitus and Suetonius, are to these classic autliors, as if 
they had never existed; which indeed is almost the only 
rational way of accounting for this utter silence and neg- 
lect concerning them. 

Who wrote the gospel of Mark 7 Mark does not claim 
it \ the other evangelists do not ascribe it to him. When 
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was it written ? Where? Towhom? What, my christian 
frieonds ! not an answer to any one of these important 
ifuestions ? 

Who wrote the gospels of Luke and John ? Who were 
these men so called ? What evidence is there beyond sup- 
position and conjecture, and that perfectly gratuitous, that 
these were the persons of Christ's own days ? When and 
wliere were these gospels first published 7 Who cites them 
before Irenseus ? 

I challenge any christian to answer these questions sa- 
tisfactorily, abiding by the common rules of ascertaining 
that a work is really the work of the author to whom it ia 
ascribed. I know how many fallacious pages can be 
penned, of declamation grounded on conjecture and poe- 
sibiUty. I know that no evidence, properly so called, can 
be adduced in support of these books, that would not be 
scouted in the most lax and careless court of justice. Of 
direct and positive evidence in support of these boc^ 
there is none. But is it doubtful evidence that we are to 
expect from divine inspiration ? Is our religious belief to 
ilepend on the anxious and difficult, and, indeed, impossi- 
. We task, of secerning, by much learned and laborious re- 
search, the forged evidence from the true ? Are these tlie 
terms and conditions imposed upon every honest enquirer 
into the truth of the Christianity he is required to believe ! 
Of the hundred books either carefully read through, or 
diligently and faithfully consulted by me, on the present 
occasion, the ancient fathers, from Justin Martyr to Au- 
.gustin, leaving out tlie apostolic fathers, consist of thirty 
volumes in folio ; and I can solemnly declare, that I have 
no motive or interest in this enquiry, direct or indirect, but 
to search out the truth for my own guidance, and for the 
flake of others to declare it as I find it. What kind of 
Christianity is that which men take upon trust from their 
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patsons; Epfecopalian, Presb3rterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Socinian,Calviiiist, Lutheran, Arian, or Trinitarian ? From 
parsons, nine tenths of whom, in these United States, ne- 
ver took the trouble of investigating the grounds and 
foundations of their own faith, and who have neither the 
learning, the leisure, nor the hbrary that will enable them 
to do it. A class of men more ignorant of all useful 
knowledge than any other in the community ; a class of 
men more proud, more conceited, more ambitious, more 
money-loving and avaricious, more intolerant, and more 
eaten up by the esprit de corps, than any otlier known 
class, and w^ho have voluntarily disqualified themselves 
from being witnesses in the cause now before us, by re- 
ceiving pay and emolument for preaching and advocating 
one side of it, and abusing as infidels all tliose who, not 
being interested in the question beyond the common inte- 
rest that truth excites, see reason to adopt the other side. 
Fellow citizens, I appeal to your good sense, w ho are most 
likely to mislead you ; those w^ho, basking in the sunshine 
of popular prejudice, are hired, paid, bribed to take up one 
side of a question, and who live by supporting and defend- 
ing it — or those who come before you unprotected, unpaid, 
unbribed, unhired, and un prostituted ? Judge for your- 
, selves as a jury would judge, deciding on the common 
jrules of testimony. 

Moreover, how can you expect truth from the lips of 
men whom you hu*e to foster and defend all your precon- 
ceived opinions on religious subjects ? All the absurd sto- 
ries which you have heard, and all the absurd and intole- 
ra-^t opinions forced upon your pliant understandings, du- 
ring the long period from the nursery to college ? Who, 
if they wer^ to venture, in a fit of honest conviction, to 
avow opinions inconsistent with your prejudices, would be 
rewarded by being turned out to starve? Is it from such 

13 
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men you can expect to hear truth ! No : it is from those 
who do not depend upon your base hue ; who are indi&- 
rent whether the truth pleases or offends you ; who are wil- 
ling to encounter popular prejudice, and to seek and to 
speak the truth through evil report and through good re- 
port — ^it is from such persons, who feel their own indepen- 
dence, and who acknowledge no obUgation except to what 
is honest, just, and true — it is from such, and such only, 
that you will hear and read what a truth-seeking spirit 
alone can dictate. 

j EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY CONCLUDED. 

I have hitherto laid before the reader a brief account and 
character of the evidence on which Christianity actually 
rests. Let us now consider a summary of the rules of 
evidence and testimony adopted in our courts of justice* 

Hearsay is no evidence ; for we have no means of in- 
terrogating the informant, or of judging of his opportuni- 
ties of information, his quaUfications, or his character. Of 
course, the hearsay of an hearsay of an hearsay, is abso- 
lutely worthless. 

Witnesses, therefore, who have no personal knowledge 
of the transactions, are inadmissible. Why are not the im- 
mediate witnesses to the fact itself produced ? 

Even if hearsay were admissible, we ought to know 
minutely every thing relating to the informant, that we 
may judge of the value of his account. A narrator, 
therefore, who does not tell his authority for every dubious 
fact, is of no account. 

If the best evidence be not adduced, we ought to be in- 
formed why it is not. 

If hearsay evidence of a recent fact be inadmissiblei evi* 
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dence of a fact tliat happened a century ago, now offered 
for the first tune, is not worth a moment's attention. 

Witnesses interested in the event of a contested cause, 
are inadmissible ; for they have a bias on their minds to 
speak as their interest tempts tHem. 

Hence witnesses who are hired or paid by one party, are 
incompetent. 

So are witnesses who gain their living by supporting a 
particular interest, or one side of a disputed question. 

So are witnesses who belong to a particular party, and 
are liable to be warped by the esprit de corps ; particularly 
in a religious question. 

Witnesses incompetent to judge of a fact from want of 
education and knowledge, are not admissible. The tricks 
of a juggler would be miracles to a countiy boor who had 
never seen such before. 

Witnesses gtiilty of habitual falsehood are inadmissi- 
ble ; e^)ecially if they deem falsehood allowable in the 
particular case. 

Witnesses who contradict each other, are mutually de- 
structive of each others testimony, if their values be equal. 

If a witness depose to a fact, not noticed by persons pre- 
sent at the time, of equal veracity, and who must have no- 
ticed it had it happened, he is not to be believed if the ne- 
gative testimony be strong and unimpeachable. 

In proportion as any fact is antecedently important, or 
improbable, the stronger, the clearer, the more unimpeach- 
able is the evidence of it required to be. Common evi- 
dence for a common fact; stronger in proportion as the fact 
is uncommon. 

There are such innumerable instances recorded of pre- 
tended miracles, proved by testimony apparently veracious, 
that all evidence adduced for the purpose of proving a mi- 
racle, is, a priori, incredible [ for the uniform course of hu- 
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man experience, in all civilized countries, and among all 
men of learning, is in opposition to the competency, or the 
veracity of such e\idence. 

Therefore, if such evidence of a miracle be liable to any 
of the objections above stated, it is inadmissible for the pur- 
pose for which it is adduced. 

Let us very briefly run over the Christian facts^ bear- 
ing in mind, aiid carrying wath us the foregoing principles 
of deciding on human testimony, which no man, conver- 
sant with the mvestigations of disputed facts^ will for a 
moiTient controvert. 

The evidence of the doings and sayings of Jesu9 
Christ, arc to be found in the four gospels. If these be 
deficient in authenticity, we have absolutely no evidenccf 
whatever ; ifor christians, by common consent, have re- 
jected every other. I ask, then, 

1. Who are Matthew^ Mark, Luke, and John ? They 
aie supposed to he the authors of these gospels, but they 
do not say so themselves, and no one says so for them till 
150 years after the supposed death of Christ. 

2. Luke expressly says he was a compiler^ Mark » 
supposed to have written what he heard from Peter. Of 
Ivlatthew we know nothing. Of John less^ But be they 
w ho they may bcy none of them claim the authorship ; 
none of them declare who wrote the accounts — none of 
them declare they were present at the transactions — ^none 
of them vouch for the facts as tme on their own personal 
knowledge. So far as appears, all is hearsay, traditional 
evidence of facts and sayings, whichy to be accurately re- 
lated, could not be told from memory^ but nmst have beea 

written down quickly. 

3. Not knowing any how, but by conjecture, the wti- 
ters of these gospels, and being absolutely ignorant when 
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and where they were written, we have no means of judg- 
ing how ftur they are WOTthyof credit. 

4. The best evidence is not produced. Why did not 
Christ publish his own doctrines, if they were so important 
to the world, and not leave them to the frail memory ot 
any transient narrator — of nobody knows who? Why 
did not these evangelists declare who they were, and how 
they came to write the accounts we possess, and on what 
evidence they offer to the public these narrations ? It is 
not likefy that unlearned and ignorant men should thus 
turn authors in a language to which they were unaccus- 
tomed — ^in a language not understood by, or in use among 
the peopie they addressed — ^if they did, why do they not 
say so expressly 7 why not tell us how it happened, that, 
being Syriac Jews, they came to learn Greek ? why not 
remove these reasonable doubts ? 

. So, of tlie main fact, the resurrection, the promise and 
the boast was made in public — the execution of Jesusr 
Christ as a >nalef(^ctor was puWio — the challenge to a re- 
surrection was given in public. The performance, accord- 
ing to every evidence we possess of it, was secret, clandes- 
tine, concealed from those for wliose conviction it was pro- 
mised—and JesQs Christ, if he ever lived, or died, or rose, 
(all equally doubtful,*) sneaked about after his resmrection 

^Tfqnexiatetuie qf ChrisL — " To tha question, then," says Mr. Taylor^ 
" On wluiit grounds do^}M)u deny that such a person as Jesus Christ existed, 
aa-ft maul" The proper answer is, "because his existence as a man has^ 
fivm tibvB earliest day on wlvich it can be shown to have been asserted, 
bee» «M earnestly and strenuously denied, and that, not by enemies of th« 
christian name, or unbelievers of the christian faitli, but by the most inteL> 
lil^ent, tDost learned, ntost sincere of the christian name ; who ever left the 
world proofs of their intelligence and learning in their writings, and of 
their Hncesity in theif sufierings. 

"And, because the existence of no individual of th^ human race, that. 
WW veal and positive, was ever, by a like conflict of jarring ovkfeno^ miIp 
dendeqnivocid and uncertain." Diegesis^ p. 254. 

13* 
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like a tbief from the officers of justice — known only amotig' 
the male and female bigots of liis own party, and departing 
finally from among a few witnesses whose names and cha- 
racters^ with the diief circumstances that must have at- 
tended his departure, are left untold, or told wUbout par- 
ticulars, or in any manner that will aUow us to judge of 
the truth of the £ict. Why did he not put the question 
to rest by appearing publicly i^ter his resurrectioi^ and by 
causuig the public evidence of it to be preserved? 

5. The apostles, the disciples of Christ, followed preach- 
ing as a trade, and lived at their ease upon the credulity o£ 
the multitude after Christ's death. St. Paul, who was a 
tent maker,, absolutely boasts of his disinterestedness for 
having worked a short time at his trade,, while he travelled 
about as a preacher 1 Even the brothers, the family ct 
Jesus Christ, who deemed him,, whife living,, an impostor,, 
and who had tlie best right to judge whether he was so or 
not,, quitted their business,, and travelled about with their 
wives, subsisting on the credulity of the ignorant believers. 

The most Teamed of the first chnstians^wlio were aiterwanis consideiBd 
heretics, by the ruling party, " denied the hamanity of ChristJ* 

**■ Within the iinm^lmte year of the alleged cradfixion o£ Chnflt," i^ 
Mr. Taylor, " or sooner than any other account of the matter could have 
been made known^ it was publicly taught,^ that instead, of having beta 
miraculously bom, and havihg^ passed through the impotence of infioicy, 
boyhood, and adolescence, he had descended on the banks of the Jordan in 
the form of perfect manhoodr that he had imposed on the senses of fib 
enemies and of his disciples, and that the minii^erB of Pilate had" wasted 
their impotent rage on an airy phantom." Cotelerius hair a strong passage 
to this effect, that, "it would be, as it were, t&dbny that the aim shines al 
mid^lay, to question the &ct that this was reaHj the fiiat way in which tk» 
gospel story was related." Ibid, p. 368. 

Cerdon, though a christian, taught that "our Saviour Jcsos Chrisly was 
not bom of a virgin, nor did appear at ali in the flesh, nor had he d e sc e nd ed 
from heaven ; but that he was seen by men cmly putattvely^ that is, ihef 
fiincied they saw him, but did not see him in roohty, for he was only a 
s^octou?, and «eei»ecl to suifi>r, but in reality did not sufier at alL" n)M|p.3S^ 
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Are such men competent witnesses to prove the truth of the 
lie that supports them ? 

6. All the apostles, and the populace whom they ad« 
dressed, wete of the lowest and most ignorant class of the 
ccmimunity; untaught ignorant men. Actsiv. 13. They 
were not capable of judging, and do not appear to have 
taken any pains to investigate ; for instance, whether a 
person pretending to be sick was really so ; whether the 
cure was real or pretended ; whether it was effected by 
casting out a pretended devil, that occupied the patient, or 
by curing epileptic fits ; whether the cure was momentary 
or permanent, <fcc. 

These apostles, then, are open to every objection to 
which any incompetent witness can be liable. They 
were ignorant ; they were interested ; they formed a reli- 
gious party; they Uved by it as a profession ; if any of 
them wrote our modern gospels, they contradicted each 
other in several important particulars, especially as to the 
resurrection. They notice as true, facts impossible ; such 
as the graves opening, the dead arising, and parading 
through the streets of Jerusalem ; they notice as true, phe- 
nomena that must have been noticed and recorded by 
every philosopher and historian of the time, as the earth- 
quake and darkness at the crucifixion, wherein no writer 
whatever corroborates them ; they relate the most impro- 
bable occurrences^ and the most useless and suspicious 
miracles, upon the slightest hearsay evidence, with no at- 
tendant care of investigation so as to remove doubt and 
suspicion ; and as to the very existence of Jesus Chnity it 
^is rendered extremely dubious, by the omiasi(m of any 
mention of him by Philo Judseus, his countryman and 
contemporary, and by Josephus, who was bom within a 
year or two of Christ's asserted crucifixion. 

Who has a right to assert the existence of a man upon 
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tiie eridence of these evangelists, who were themselfeft 
never named until 150 years after the dealk of the eof- 
posed author ci christiomty 7 That soaie aediiious fimatic 
may have been put to death under the proeuralonUp 
of Pontius Pilate is possible ; and that he may have had 
^sciples, like Johanna Southcote, oc Jemkna. WiUdneon, is 
possible also ; and that the Gentile folkxwers of this Jew 
malefactor may have named him Christa^y aB0intod,iia 
possible also ; but it is next to impossible, \hsJt the Jewi^ 
who spake Syriac, should have dubbed their rel^^ioua 
leader by a Greek title. This appeUation is manifestly tha 
after thought of some Gentile fanatic. 

The time is approaching, gradually, indeed,, but surely, 
when this outrageous system of fraud and robb^y — this 
imposition upon tlie understanding of tlie weak and the 
ignorant, for the purpose of obtaining their nK«iey under 
false pretences, will be consigned, as it deserves^ to public 
execration. The friends of mankind, however, naust in- 
termit no effort to enlighten the ignorant, and expose, under 
all its aspects, this baneful imposture.* 

* Melito, bishop of Sardis, who liN'cd about A. D. 144, in hifladdren to tht 
emperor Marcus Antoninus, says, " For the philosophy which we piofei% 
truly flourished aforetime among the barbarous nations ; but, having blos- 
somed again, (or l>ccn transplanted) in the great reign of tliy ancestor 
Augustus, it proved to be alx)ve all things ominous of good fortune to the 
kingdom." See the whole of this passage, in tlie Diogesis, pi 319^ on whidl 
Mr. Taylor makes the following remarks : " This document — and it ii 
wholly indisputable — is absolutely fatal to all the pretended historical evir 
dences of Christianity, inasmuch as it demonstrates the &cts— 
' 1. " That it is not true that christitms, as such, had ever, at aiij tisM^ 
faBen the ohjaets of any extensive or notorioue political peMecution. 

2L " That it is not true tha| Christianity had any such origin, ae hat 
been generally imagiiiod for it. 

3. " That it is not true that it made its first appearance at the time §«■»• 
sally assijined ; fcv itfnt^ ^k^ow^ it had flourishod befofe that time 

4. " That it is not true that it originated in Judca, which was a province 
of the Roman Empire ; for it was an importation firom some fbreign ooni^ 
trici^ which by bejond the boiiiiJtoiee of that empne.'* pw3KL 
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The Rev. Mr. Jeremiah Jones, in his " New Method,'* 
vol. ly page 70^ lays down the following among other pro- 
positions for ascertaining the genuine or apocryphal cha- 
racter of any book ; in which we cordially agree, and re- 
quest the reader to apply them for himself: — 

" That book is apocryphal which contains contradic- 
tions, or which contains histories, or proposes doctrines^ 
contrary to those which are known to be tnie ; or which 
contains ludicrous, trifling, fabulous, or silly relations ; or 
which contains anachronisms; or wherein the style i* 
clearly different from the known style of the author whose 
name it bears/' 

AH this is reasonable. But do the evangelists contain- 
no contradictions ? No relations in opposition to known 
facts ? No accounts, ludicrous, trifling, silly, or fabulous ; 
is the devil tempting Christ, none such ? Is the miracu-^ 
lous conception, or the miracle at Cana, none such ? How-- 
ever, let the reader judge. 

I proceed, according to my proposal, to compare^ in if 
general way^ the value of religion^ particularly of the 
christian religion^ with the evils that arise from th4 
abuse of it. 

From the very earliest appearance of the christians, 
and Christianity, the earth has been ovemm with bigotry, 
intolerance, private disputes, public war — with envy, ha- 
tred, and malice, and all uncharitableness ; specially impu- 
table to the quarrels of chiistians among themselves. The 
christians^ from the very outstart of the sect, were univer- 
sally detested : odio humani generis convicti^ says Taci- 
tus. The christian writers, as a class, were the most 
abandoned liars, forgers, interpolators, mutilators, and de- 
stroyers, that the whole history of literature, from the b^* 
ginning of knowledge to the present day, is able to present 
to us. There has been noUiing like them; nothing so* 
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shamelessly abandoned. Of oil ihie I hope I have pr* 
duced ample proofs from the acknowledgment of chrietian 
diviflea. Thea why did these divines believe in chriaUas- 
ity? Because man is a ciealure of circumstanc««. ~ 
cause they were bred from infancy to manlwod amooj 
Christiana ; because every body around them, their mo- 
thers, their nursea, their fathers, their teachersj their older 
and revered friends, their own companions, were chrfa' 
tiang ; they were taught that it would be criminal to doim 
tlie truth of chrieliamty ; infidelity was hold out to tliea 
as an unpardonable crime ; they were brought up to t 
profession of Christianity as to a trade by which thoy n 
to gain wealth, and consideration, and rcepecl, among tl 
countrymen; they were mined in all respects if they n^^ 
iioimced their error, however deeply convinced of it, Hoij 
much of all this operates among professing cbristians aj 
the present day, and even in this coimtry ! But certain^ 
with nothing like the force here that it docs in Buropet' 
Still, I cannot help feeling deeply the excuses for faypoo" 
risy that arise from this state of things. The prevalent 
of education and a free [h%ss, are alone competent to cur8>^ 
Uic evil. But all education here is, as yet, an aboniinaU 
fraud, and a most unjustifiable abuse of the power at^^ 
quiied over the infant mind ; we have yet a bigoted puM 
lie, nor in this mont enlightened country upon the earth ll 
the press as free as it is in England and Gei-many. 

What does tliis rebgion of niiraclos amoimt to 7 Grant 
ing that the silly and trifling miracles of ihe New TeatiK 
ment took place, tlicy were miracles only lo thoee whl 
Baw them ; they are only human testimony to ine. Cott 
sidering the irmumerablc instances of human testimony! 
bearing witness to miracles (hat we know to have bectf 
frauds, the result of experience is, that every alleged i 
racle is in a high degree unprobable. Certainly it is incr-v 
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dible, if any reasonable objection can be made to the teih 
timony in iavor of it. Is there a human creature b(d4 
enough to say, after due investigation, that there are not 
many very ^rong, indeed, unanswerable objections to the 
christian miracles, external as to their evidence, and inter- 
nal as to their character 7 Is there any person who has 
efirontery enough to deny that the question has many 
and serious doubts and difficulties ? But if such doubts 
and difficulties really exist^ they are conclusive against the 
system that involves them. For does the Almighty deal 
darkly with his creatures ? Does he require, on paiti of 
punishment, full faitk in a doctrine beset with difficulties 
on every hand ? What rea^nable man can believe this ? 
Such a doctrine, so involved in clouds and thick darkness, 
may be the result of the imperfect faculties, and very defi- 
cient knowledge of fallible men, but it cannot proceed 
from divine omnipotence and perfection : if God be all 
wise and all good ; if he be pre-eminently the God of 
truth — doubt, and difficulty, and error, and falsehood, and 
fraud, and forgery, are not the means of conviction he 
would condescend to employ ; whatever the priest may 
teach to the contrary. Consider further what kind of a 
God Christianity presents to us. A being, who, if we may 
believe the Old Testament, is wrathful, irritable, revenge- 
ful, cruel, unforgiving, capricious, proud, tyrannical — a 
compound of all the worst passions with which the chris- 
tian priests have clothed their devil. This is the being we 
are commanded to love and adore ! To such a being we 
are to offer prayers, and render thanks ! For what? Is 
he to be moved fixmi his purpose by prayers and entrea- 
ties Uke a silly woman ? Cannot he bestow what is need- 
ful, without beseeching and flattery ? Then, again, for 
v^hai ese we to thank him? TM we {dace oursel^qs 
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here ? Did he not place us herft for his own good Will and 
pleasure, to serve his own purposes, hot ours ? 

Oh, but he is the great and omnipotecfl creator^ and 
moral governor of the universe ! Is he so ?' What prorf 
is there of this ? I know of none. I know of no creator 
extraneous to, and different from, the «ni\^rse I behoM. 
How, you say, could the universe create Itself? How, say 
I, could God create himself? Oh^ but he has existed 
from all eternity ! Has he so ; so then has the universe; 
there is at least as mucli proof of the last adseition as §f 
tlie first. God, you say, is the moral governor of the uni- 
verse. Is he so? A very miserable one then he is. Why 
does lie permit so many innocent beings to be destroyed, 
or reduced to misery, by earthquakes, by wars, by pesti- 
lence, by famine, and all tlie multitudinous evils that prey 
upon mankind ? 

Either Ood could put an end to moral and physical 
levil, and he will not, or he is willing to do it but ho can- 
not, or he is neither able nor willing. What, then, becomes 
-of his attributes — his infinite power and infinite goodness? 
Here, says a priest, holding up the bible — here is the word 
of God — ^liere is the book of divine inspiration, containing 
every truth necessary to eternal salvation. But God has 
appointed an order of men, to instruct their fellow crea- 
tures by explaining, illustrating, and enforcing these 
divine truths. This order of men is the christian clergy. 

Indeed ! so it appears that God Almighty lias spoken so 
unintelligibly, that it requires 12,000 clergymen in Ei^- 
land, as many in tlte United States, and 100,000 more 
diroughout Europe, to supply God AhDighty's deficien- 
cies, and to explain what he has spoken darkly and unin- 
telligibly ! Is it so ? Well, begin ; explain to ue. Oh, 
no ! say the clergy ; you must first engage to pay us 
from 1000 to 4000 dollai's a year each ! Is it worth whilft 
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to keep an array of parsons in perpetaal pay at this rate, 
to perpetuate this deception — ^to preach up falsehood as if 
il were solemn truth — falsehood that they know to be so ;^ 
is it for the public good to encourage this system of exact- 
ing money under false pretences 7 Is it, or is it not, swind- 
ling?* 

♦ "If the evidences of the chrisCian religion are prestimed to be its di- 
vine effects upon the disposition? and conduct of its professors ; the pecu- 
liar generosity and liberaUty of christians towards the enemies and 
opposers of their faith ; their willingness to have its foundation thoroughly 
sifted and examined ; their readiness at all times to acquaint themselves 
with all the objections which can be brought against it, by whomsoever, 
or in what manner soever, tlu>se objections may be urged ; their abhorrence 
of all acts of slander and defamation, for the sake of excusing themselves 
from the trouble of enquiry ; their immaculate innocence, not only of per- 
secution direct and overt, but of the dispositions that could possibly lead to 
persecution; their more rational piety, their more exalted virtOfe, tbeiy 
more (Hffusive benevolence. Alas ! wh^re are those evidences ? 

" We have looked for historical evidence which might justify a rationsd 
^an to himself, in believing the christian- religion to be of God. And there 
lure none — absolutely none. We enquired for the moral eflfects which l^e 
prevalence of this religion through so many ages and countries of the . 
world, has produced on men's minds, and we find more horrors, crimes, 
lUid miseries, occasioned by this religion, and its bad influence on the hu- 
man heart ; more sanguinary wars among nations ; more bitter feuds and 
Implacable heart burnings in families ; more desolation of moral principle ; 
more of every thing that is evil gmd wicked, than the prevalence of any 
vice, or of all vices put together, could have caused ; so that the evidence 
which should make it seem probable, that God had designed this religioil 
to prevail among men, would only go to show that he had designed to 
plague and curse them. But not so; christian, hold firs$t! and ask thine 
own heart if thou- hast not charged God foolishly. Ask thine own con- 
victions, whether, if a religion were the wickedest that ever was upon earth, 
and as false as it was wicked, God himself could give thee any more likely, 
or'faii^r and sufficient means to emancipate thy mind from it, than the means 
thou hast here, (if thou wilt use them) to discover the real origin, cliarao- 
ter, and evidences of Christianity. If tliou bclievcst there is any God at 
all, at any rate, thou should also believe that he is a Ood of truth ; and so 
sure as he is so, so sure it is, that the pertinacious belief of any thing as 
true, which we nugfat, by the fred exercise of our rational faculties, come to 
disoiover to be &te^ is the greatest sin that a man can commit against him ; 
implicit faith is the greatest of crimes ; and the implicit believer is the most 
wicked of mankind." Taylor's Diegesis, p. 413. 
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CONCLUSION. 
-*' Proye all tMngs-; hold &st that whidi is good." 1 Thes. ▼. 31. 

[In this concluding lecture,* before giving my own con- 
elusion, I shall first give you the conclusion of my learned 
and worthy friend, which being but recently received, did 
not appear in the Correspondent, nor was it delivered in 
the Hall ; but I add it here as a, valuable appendage. It 
was written after a careful review of all that appears in the 
essays, and as a conclusion to the whole matter.] 

Hence it appears, that the historical evidence in favour 
oi the christian scriptures, is deficient in every particular 
iliat men of good sense universally require to confer au- 
jthenticity on history. 

The best evidence, the writing or authentication d 
Jesus Christ himself, is totally wanting ; nor was his as- 
cension made in public, as it ought to have been. All the 
^accounts we have are hearsay, second-hand stories. No 
n^eans have ever been given of tracing tliem ; no one 
knows who wrote any of the gospels ; when they were 
written ; where they were written ; in what language they 

¥ This lecture is cut off from the sixth, heing otherwise too long. Iti% 
•tiierefore, shorter than the others ; hut the matter vdll he supplied by « 
-supplement firom another hand. 
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were written ; why they appear in the Greek language^ 
which the great mass of the Jews did not spealc or read. 
No one knows why they did not appear originally in the 
J^yriac, spoken as the common language of Judea. 

No one knows why these supposed authors, MattheWy 
Mark, Luke, and John, do not appear as the authors, or 
claim the credit of the writings thus ascribed to them. 

No one knows why these persons are not named as the* 
authors of the gospels till 180 years after the christian era. 

No one knows upon what grounds and reasons these* 
silly and contradictory documents were selected from fifty 
forgeries, equally credited for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, and apparently having equal claims. 

No one knows how it happens, that these writings- 
should be received as genuine, notwithstanding the many 
and important interpolations contained in them, now known 
(o be so ; and after the mutilations and corrections, and 
expunging of siDy and incredible passages, by order of the* 
Emperor Anastasius. 

No one knows how it happens, that a Greek epithet w^ 
bestowed upon a Jew malefactor. 

No one knows where these accoimts fii*st appeared ; 
silly, unlettered men like the apostles, «»^f r? »y^«ftfMTot xeet 
9^tMTuti from the lowest class of the people, would not write 
to tlie multitude in a language which, to the multitude^ 
was a foreign language. Josephus wrote in Syriac. 

All the apostles and first christians appear to have been 
fnterested to support the imposture. They made theit 
living by it. They worked on the credulity of the early 
converts to institute a community of goods, of which these 
charlatans appointed themselves governors and distributors^ 

Christ's own relations, who treated him with marked 
contempt throughout his life, lived m ease and luxury OQ 
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the credulity of his followerB after his death*. This Sl 
Paul relates. 

Histories thus taiated with every mark and diaracter 
of fraud and forgery,, are held up by the lying pneatB ef 
modern days as being of divine origin, ^nd containing 
divine truths. Whereas, it was as easy for the divinity to 
present the world with an account free from all reasonable 
objection, as with the present very suspicious atid unsatis- 
factory set of relations, written by men unlmowu, uviH^ 
tered, ignorant, and interested. 

None of these ac.comits nve v^erified by any ootemporBirf 
pagan writer. The sect of ^hrisjti^ns, indeed, ojps voeM^ 
tioned as existing, and as being renjuu-kable &>r ibeiv mSt^ 
mous conduct and cliaiacter -] but we possess no hi^Uiiical 
corroboration or authentication of the waitings catted the 
gospels ; which no sensible ma^ among the pagan autfew 
of repute knew of, or credited if they did. Nor is tjim 
any evidence whatever — no, not one tittle, that die acri^ 
tures of the Old Testament are, in any respect, authentiD 
as to tlie facts, or genuine as to tlie authors to whom tbey 
are ascribed ; not one corroborating historical evideooe oott- 
cerning them exists. They are full of anacbfX)iiMHn8, and 
bear indubitable marks of being (one and all) composed 
after the horde of barbarians called Jews, were permitted to 
return from Babylon to Judea. Yet have the christian 
priestliood the insolent hardihood to talk of the divine au- 
thority of tliis grofc's imposture ! No wonder ; their voca- 
tion is imposture. Philo Veritas. 

[Now, my friends, what shall we say to these things ? 
Agreeably to my original purpose and determination, I 
have laid before you all tlie important facts contained in 
the -essays of '^ Philo Veritas," a lover of tnUhj as pub« 
lished in the Correspondent, and which I have embodied 
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ih these lectures. It yon know the impressioH they have 
made on your own minds, you may, in some measure^ 
judge from that, what impressions they must have made oH 
mine. To be candid, I must admit, they contain much 
information which is entirely new to me. It is true, I was iii 
possession of many of these h,cts before, which had led me 
to nearly the same conclusion, on the whole, at \^hich I havft- 
now arrived ; and on that account, perhaps, I have been 
more inclined to beUeve what is here stated. As the learn- 
ed author of these essays has quoted fairly the works I. 
have read, so far as he has made use of them, I have rear^ 
son to beUeve that tbe others, to which I have no access 
at present, are equally fairly quoted^ For one, I shall 
think so, till I see it proved to the contrary.* I have deli- 
vered nothing from the essays-which appears to me to bd 
errcNieous, in point of fact^ without noticing and correcting 
it. The principal error which I have discovered is, if Tah 
citos be good authority,, (but I am convinced the pash 
sage is not his,t) there weia cliristians at Rome in tbe day» 
of Nero, prior to the destruction of Jerusalem ; whereat: 
Veritas only admits that this evidence proves the existence^ 
of the christians in the days of Tacitus ; that is, ^^ toward* 
the close of the first century." But thi&. is not materiaL:. 
It proves nothing to the point, after alL 

The language of Veritas is^ perhapB, sometimes UX^ 
severe ; but it is necessary that the people hear something 
that will not only open their eyes, but also rouse their at* 
tention*. . If the many frauds committed by the ancient 
jather&of the christian church, were originally intenti(»ia]f 
and usedrlbr party purposes, rather than the public goed }; 

* i§ince delivering these lectures, I have read Middletoh's Piee Enqiuiy ^ 
M^iflC^ul/^wiS^'aAAanf^^ thilf iM' iiiS^B, ajTa^fomi'tSt 
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and if they are now perpetuated with the same fcnow- 
ledge, and from the same unhallowed motives, then, as no 
deed can be- more reprehensible, so na language can be too 
severe to express the uidignation that every honest maa 
must, and ought to- feel towards such procedures. But if 
people can be so btinded by a false education as to, 
think that the common people- may be deceived for their 
good, and deceive with such a pure, though ignorant 
motive, while we would equally deprecate the deception, 
the deceiver is rather to be pitied than blamed. Know- 
ii^, thevefore, how difficult it is to get rid of early im- 
pressions, however erroneous, we would recommend all 
possible charity towards tIios*e deltided mortals (especially 
as we have once belonged to the number) who really think 
k is* besl lor mauldnd to believe in at least some of the 
miracles and wonderful stories taught in the Biblet, whether 
th^ are true or not. As the Bible is supposed to contain 
one glorious truth,, although fraught with a thousand lies^ 
yet it is better, as some suppose, for nmnkind to believe the 
wh(de^, and a thousand more foolish stories of the same 
stamp, thai> not to believe in this great and glorioof 
TRUTH ! But supposing this supposed glorious truth should 
turn out to be nothing more than a pious Ue ; what then ? 
Is it best for mankind to believe a thousand fooKsh Ue?, 
for the sake of believing: in one single feet that is acknow- 
ledged to be good if true, but wliich may not be true after 
alL As soon as it is- fouiKl tl>at mankind can be equally 
happy, and a thousand times more rational and'Con8i8>- 
lent, in believing nothing but what h susceptible of prod^ 
and to believe j»st in proportion to the strength of the eri^' 
dence they have received ; and also, that all tlie benefit 
there m^ or can be, in bcliieving iu any thing that is pos^ 
Ib only on account of the present conclusions^ or the futum 
piQBpQctSi that such a belief affords us^ then peeple willbe^ 
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gin to reason, not only on the U'utli^ t>ut also on the uiitiiy 
of every proposition presented foi tlieiu consideration^ whc- 
tker true or false. Let us first ask ourselves,. isF it any 
thing that affects or concerns us now 1 Is it any thing^ 
that will affect us at ^ny future time ? Or is it interest- 
ing only as a matter of curiosity ? If neitlier of these, k 
is not any thing that deserves one moment's considera* 
lion» 

To-day is just as valuable to me, wbetlier there be ano- 
ther day for me or not. Nothing future can enhance the 
value of to-day. Nothing future shouldj nothing future 
tpould, if we were properly educated, lessen its value. If 
it be true, as we read, *' sufficient for the day is its own 
TROUBLE," it is equally true,, ^ifficient for die day is its 
own joy. If we anticipate only what is rational and true, 
the anticipation can do ub no harm. Tt only prepares u» 
for the actual ^oyment,. or the actual suffering. If we. 
anticipate what is neitlier rational nor true, jve enjoy but 
an, imatginary good, (if good it con be called,.) or we en- 
dure an imaginary^ evil, which will never be enjoyed,, or 
endured, in any other w ay. Now, who. wants to feast on 
mere imagination, or to take trouble on trust, by anticir 
pating it beforehand ? 

Let us, then, tlurow away at ence all our imaginary 
liBd vifiHonary dreauQs ; all faith in things unseen^ or iu 
workU unknown^ and begin the world entirely anew. 

Now,, give US' facts, and we will consider them ; but vm 

hatve done with fictions. Let u» no longer use words that 

. we do not understand^ or werds to whMk we^ have attad^- 

cd no definite i^eaning. 

* . Whatt are meant by the terms Oo^y devil j hemveu^ 

iettfangely sauly .^jtirit 7 Is not the meaning which i» 

.gl^DiecaUy attach^ to ead^ of these words per&cUy vagi}» 

and indefinite? Do they mean any thing except wbal 
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Exists ofily in Che imagination ? If 86, why can they not be 
defined ? Wefe it not fot ftidbion and cudtom, I ehoidd lit 
fenger b^ve ocx;asi6n to use aidy of them. If I still tetaiii 
^jhA make me of the term God, it must be in a vety diffe- 
rent sense from what I h^e evef used the tertki befora 
This terin once coUkveyetf to^ my mind the nniicn (for I 
eaniiot call it idea) of some great beings unknown to me, 
but who, as I supposed and believed, had -made himsetf 
ktowii ih former timed f 6 dome of bid ci^eatureir ; that he^ 
had ft throne ^meWhefe in the universe, and eat xspon it; 
fhat be had his messengers, or ai^Is, who w^e constantly 
employed in his service, and who ei^ecuted his will ; that 
Jesus was his son, &c. I at length cdnchided that iXA 
idea was too grds8, «Ad imagined thai Gdd wa» an im- 
material be^, who was etery Wh^re^ pvesDnt ; but thoc^ 
immaferi^ himself, he had power over all mKteriai bodies 
OS he had made them all. My tyecien of angels, devils, 
')fcc. wa!S slill about the same as befori^. Bcfl as my niind 
progressed in knowledge, hi chymistfy, geology, Acy and 
I became a little better dc^uaimed with retd motter, I aaw 
the impfopriety in supposing that tmtnatefllilky could pt^ 
^hrce materiality ; or that, being ^rdducedyw eizfetifig', it 
could have any effect upon it. This lod lAe 16 c^ndode 
that God (who, as I still siTpjieeed,.Wad^fkb0eli!Mely iudiapen- 
Mable^) nrrast be a vital fluM of real ittMleir, ptethapft th« «fe- 
mentary principle of att matter ; but^ Whether he was ao 
<$r not, I conceived aH matter, originally, to have been self- 
Mistent, or ete^^tial ih i6s nature. I'heae latter netiMls 
tttre been iuf view's fbt about twelve or iMrteen yean; 
and, even nauTy I have no evidene^ ely fiaifh^ 4o 1 bcdisf e 
ih, Che creation of matter. Bat the ntxx&f (ft beiany and 
phyrfbio^ has (aught me, that what wc^ etM. bfeikipkfllB^ 
«|f#^ki»atton, and aft the j^i^notaettat^ c^fiMeled th^mriiiy, 
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in aniinals, is the effect, and not the C4ius€ of prganiza- 
lion. Hence there is no such thing as life ot inteHigenoe 
(that w.e know any thing about) in the universe, except 
what is organic \ that is, tlie effect of organization. Hence 
I have arrived to the following conclusion, viz. that nature, 
throughout all nature, and in jail her ramifijcations^ ewer 
did, and ever will, act like herself. Judging from all I 
know, there can oe no doubt, in my mind, of this fa£t 
iCaU it wisdom, call it power, call it fate, call it what, yon 
please — altering the name does not alter the thing. TliftJ 
there is nothing human, in any 3en$e of Uie word, either 
i^ it, or about it; I am just smb cer taia of, o^ I am 
9ertain that man is not the universe. And when w« 
talk about intelligence, if it be not human intelligence, 
or the intelligence of animals that we mean, whai do 
ye mean by the term ? Hence I have no idea now^ that 
my voice extends to any being ifx the universe, except 
t9 vigoiiiicu ijeuigs iiJL<? myseii, so as to pwKluce any sen* 
salion or any eflect whatever.* 

Let the universe, then, embracing dl the heavenly and 
earthly bodies, move on in its course. We can neither 
accelerate nor retard its progress. Let us endeavor to 
catch the moments as they fly, so far as to enjoy them in 
passing ; for, did we wish to retain them, we cannot. 
Time, therefore, to us, is very precious ; let none of it be 
lost in fruitless toils, or be wasted in worthless pursuits ; 

♦ I have here expunged every thing which I advanced oh the sulject of 
prayer, heing convinced that the ground is altogether untenable in every 
sense of the word in which prayer is thought to be useful by christians, 
and having since entirely laid aside the practiec, I conclude that the n- 
marks on that subject may be dispensed with. To pray to the elements, 
is vain and unmeaning ; and to pray to ourselves, or to our fellow beings, 
in a formal manner, seems to be too farcical to be warranted by ratioiuil 
4cxeataze8. 
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for time, once past, never did, never can return. Every 
moment produces some change. We shall never be again 
what we have been ; neither can we remain what we are. 
Be content, then, for the time being, to be as we are ; but 
let us better our condition if we can. And if we cannot 
better our own, let us try to improve that of posterity.. 

The particles which at fii*st constituted our being, came 
togetherin that particular form without our knowledges- 
will, or consent. We have been supported in being, and 
grown to maturity, through a well known process of or-» 
ganic natiure, and we yield obedience to this call; or pro- 
cess, because it gives us pleasure thus to do. It is a plear 
gure to eat when we are hungry, to drink when we are 
thirsty, and all the duties and necessary business of life,, 
with a few exceptions, afford pleasurable, rather than pain- 
ful sensations. Yea, the acts which are disagreeable in 
themselves, are necessary to our futum comfort, and are. 
performed for that purpose. In this way life is kept up, 
(unforeseen or unavoidable occurrences excepted,) as long 
aa life is, or can be desirable. Not that we always retain 
the same identical particles of matter, for these are con- 
stantly changing ; but we sustain hfe as long as life is de- 
sired, or else as long as it can be supported, or is supporta- 
ble. While hfe, therefore, is worth possessing, why should' 
we not enjoy it in the best possible m«anner we can l We 
have reason, wisdom, and discretion enougli to do so, if we- 
will only exercise the noble faculties we possess, and he de- 
ternnned to be no longer the dupes of an ambitious ami 
aspiring priesthood. From such craft, to use a well known 
expression, I say, " Good Lord deliver us." Amen. 
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I SHALL here add, by way of supplement to the seventh 
lecture, something on the internal evidence of the truth of 
Christianity, as growing out of the books themselves ; and 
also, (though I hardly think it necessary) a few remarks 
on the passage in Josephus. 

The following are extracts from an unpublished lecture 
on the subjects to which they relate, and are added here 
with a view of maldng this work more complete. 

Our first enquiry then is, what evidence out of, or dis- 
tinct from the New Testament, can be found, that the 
name of Jesus Christ, or the sect of christians was known 
In Jerusalem, before the destruction of that city by Titus? 

The advocates of Christianity have, on this part of the 
enquiry, referred to the writings of Josephus, of Pliny, 
and of Tacitus, as affording evidence, not only of the ex- 
istence of Jesus Christ, but that his followers were recog- 
nised in Judea, previous to the destruction of Jei*usalem. 

The passage attiibuted to Josephus, in which he is said 
lo bear testimony to the character, miracles, and doctrines 
of Jesus Christ, is contained in the 18th book, chapter Sd. 
flection 3d, of the English translation from the Greek, of 
his " Jewish Antiquities^^^ and is as follows : 

" Now there was about this time Jesus a wise man, if 
it be lawful to call him a man ; for he performed many 
wonderful works. He was a teacher of such men as re- 
ceived the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him 
many of the Jews, and also many of the Gentiles. This 
was the Christ, or christian (o xv^"^^^ «*""*« ''O — -^"^^ 
when Pilate, at the instigation of the principal men among 
us, had condemned him to the cross, those who loved him 
from the first, did not cease to adhere to him. For he ap- 
peared to them alive again, on the third day; the divine 
prophets having foretolci this, and ten thousand other 
wonderful things concerning him. And the tribe (or sect") 
«f cliristians, so named from him, subsists to this time." 
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Had the passage I have just read really been wiitten by 
Josephus, it would have been a self-condemnation from 
the mouth of a Jew — indeed from any man but a chris- 
tian ; for who but one who actually believed in the divine 
mission of Jesus, could have said that Jesus was the 
Christy and that he was a teacher of such men as re- 
ceived the truth with pleasure. Yet w^e know that 
Josephus was a most rigid Jew, and had been a piiest, if 
not high-priest of his nation. 

Again, to say nothing of what Josephus is alleged to 
have affirmed in this passage, as to what the prophets 
said respecting the coming of Jesus, why was it that he 
did not mention the boolcs of the New Testament, nor 
any one of them ? How came he not to notice any of the 
apostles? He was born about the supposed period of Jesus' 
death, and writes the history of that period down to the 
taking of Jerusalem, at which he was present. This event 
happened about forty years after ; and although he was 
allowed to possess all the requisites for an historian — ^learn- 
ed, industrious, and candid — he says not a Avord about 
the evangelists; nor does he make the smallest allusion to 
the stupendous miracles said to have been performed by 
Jesus during his life; nor of the still more stupendous 
miracle of his ascension into heaven. 

Josephus's father must have been an eye-w4tness of 
tliese miracles, and could not have failed to tell his son 
respecting them. The historian himself was related to 
Marianme, Herod's wife, and is minutely particidar on all 
that prince's proceedings ; yet wholly silent as to the life 
and death of Jesus. Thou":h neither concealing nor 
pall id ting Herod's cruelties, not a w^ord does he say about 
his ordering the children to be massacred on an informa- 
tion that a king of the Jews was just born. According to 
tlie Greek calendar, the number of children put to death 
on that occasion amounted to 14,000. Of all the cruel- 
ties ever committed by all the tyrants that every lived, tliis 
was the most horrible. A similar instance is not to be 
found in history : yet the best writer ever the Jews had 
the only one of any account among the Romans aud 
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Greeks, makes no mention of a transaction so very extra- 
ordinary, and so very dreadful. 

If Josephus had actually known, or believed any thing 
about the pretended founder of Christianity, we should 
have expected to find something on the subject in his ac- 
count of the "Ware of the Jews." But in that work 
there is not a single expression which implies thai he had 
^ver heard of Jesus Christ, or of the names of tlie four 
evangeUsts as authors of any book or history whatever* 
Yet this work was written eighteen years before his " An- 
tiquities," when all these transactions were recent, and 
ready to occur to the historian. 

The authenticity of the spurious passage \vas long agr 
strenuously defended as if the fate of Christianity had de* 
pended upon it. Dr. Chalmers, indeed, thinks it unde- 
serving of the least notice ; for he says, " the eiith^e silence 
of Josephus upon the subject of Christianity, though he 
wrote after the destruction of Jerusalem, and gi\^es us the 
history of that period in whicli Christ and his apostles 
Uved, is certainly a very striking circumstance." In fact, 
it is now asceitained, beyond a doubt, that the interpolated 
passage is not in the original work of Josephus, which 
w^as written in Syriac ; and we are indebted to the learned 
Photius for having ascertained, tliat the fraud was the 
pioiis work of a priest, named Cais, who lived in tlie 
third century, and who evidently was not aware that more 
than one copy of the work of Josephus was extant in tlic 
original. Eusebius, who has been charged witli the for- 
gery, may have countenanced tlie fraud without liaving 
participated in it. But in either case the passage is not 
rendered the more genuine. 

Thus much for the famous oi* rathei- tVifamous passage 
in Josephus, which v/as clung to, hke a drowning man 
cUnging to a straw, till the common people got tlieir eyes 
sufficiently open to see the fraud tliat had been practised 
upon them. The other extract from the unpubhslied lec- 
ture is the following : 

Having disposed of Mr. Leshe's " Shoit and Easy 
Method with Deists," in a way which, 1 trusty will prove 

U 
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satfefactory to the indiyidtial who directed my attention t^ 
that work^ I shall now proceed to the consideration of the 
third proposkioti, which, as I stated in the outset of these 
Ifebtures, wonld fbund the groundwork, or basis, of this 
enquiry — namely — 

What evidence does the N^w Testament itself afibrd 
iks to th6 existence of Jesus Christ, and the truth of tha 
narrative which it contains respecting him ? 



Hitherto oxn: attention has been directed to .what may 
be regarded as the external evidence merely of the truth 
of Christianity, The question noW to be discussed brings 
us to what is called the internal evidence. 

And here I Would remark, that although the cdnienis 
t3f no book whatever can be admitted as evidence of the 
truth of the events which it relates, unless those eventa 
tire probable, and are corroborated by other utiexcq)tiona- 
ble testimony; yet, if it can be shown, by an exan^ation of 
the book itself, that it contains statements of a contradiC' 
hyry nature ; and, more especially, asserts as facts what 
are well known to be in opposition to history, it must then 
be laid aside as a work of fiction, by which nothing true 
can be estabHshed. 

That the New Testament narrates, as facts, what is 
proved by authentic history to be unfounded, is what I 
jiow mean to show from its contents. 

In the 23d chapter of Matthew, ver. 35, Jesus is made to 
say to his brethren, the Jews, " that upon you may come 
All the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood 
of righteous Abel to the blood of Zechnria^, the son of 
Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the 
altar." 

Now, on looking over the Old Testament, and the fan- 
torical works of Josephus, we find no such event recorded 
previous to the time when this curse was pronounced by 
Jesus. But in the account given by Joeefrfius of the sieg^ 
of Jerusalem, (b. 4, c. 9,) it is stated, that this very Zedia- 
Tim, the eron of Barachias, was murdered in the tena^ Wf 
ihe £Bu:tion of Judas, called Ihe zealots. 
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This shows evidently, that the gospel of Matthew was 
not in existence until after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus ; that is, seventy years at least subsequent to the 
birth of Christ, and at least thirty-seven years after these' 
words must have been spoken by Jesus, if thus spoken 
at ail. 

From this it is manifest, that the supposed Jesus, who 
is said to have been executed in the reign of Tiberius, is- 
a fictitious person, and that the words attributed to him in 
the passage just cited from Matthew, refer to a period nearly 
forty years posterior to the assumed date of his supposed - 
crucifixion. 

The supposed prediction of the fall of Jerusalem, con- 
tained in the sequel of the same chapter, and in the follow- 
ing, is thus reduced to a historical narrative : " or, at 
least, coincides with the commencement of the siege, whea 
it was easy to foresee the impending fate of Jerusalem, 
incapable of resisting the mighty power of Rome, espe- 
cially at a time when the Jewisli people were a prey to so> 
many intestine feuds and fanatical parties." 

The 18th chapter of Matthew furnishes another proof 
of the late date of the composition of this gospel, supposed 
to be the most ancient of the four. 

At ver. 17, it is said, *^ And if he shall neglect to hear 
them,, tell it unto the church: but if he neglect to hear 
the churchy let him be unto thee as a heathen man, and a 
publican." 

This law is taken from the pentateuch, and the word 
church means congregation, and is substituted for syna-- 
gogue, or council of the elders among the Jews. 

But during the Ufetime of Jesus, and for many years 
after his supposed death, the christians had no council that 
could be called a church having civil and religious juris- 
diction over its members. [That is, on the ground that 
the gospel narrations are true.] 

It is also unquestionable, that the primitive christians, 
0uch as Paul, continued to practice the ceremonies of Jkh 
daianiy and that it was not till long after that they esta- 
blished 9eparatQ communities for the decision of tb^ own 
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matters, without applying, as they had been in the prac* 
tice of doing, to the Roman tribunals. 

The terra churchy therefore, in the passage alluded to, 
is an additional and strong proof of the gospel of Matthew 
having been written /o/zijf q/?er the taking of Jerusalem 
by Titus, and when the christians were regularly orga- 
nized, and recognised a civil jurisdiction peculiar to their 
congregations. 

Matthew's gospel makes Jesus to say, (c. 11, v. 12;) 
" And from the day9 of John the Baptist until now. the 
kingdom of heaven suflereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force." Here, again, is another proof that this gos- 
pel was not written until a late period. John and Jesus 
were contemporaries. The latter, therefore, could not say, 
in the early part of his ministry, ^'^from the days of John 
the Baptist until now^ 

Luke, the alleged writer of the gospel under that name, 
and of the Acts of the Apostles, is supposed to have been 
a physician in Antioch. He addresses his l3ook to Theo- 
philus, who. was a bishop in Antioch about the middle of 
the second century. Dr. Lardner says, about the year 
168. Theophilus was a convert from the heathen world, 
and Luke thus addresses him : " Forasmuch as many 
have taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
those things which are most surely believed among us, 
even as they delivered them unto us, which, from the be- 
ginning, were eye witnesses, and ministers of the word ; 
it seemed good to me also, having had perfect understami- 
inc' of all things from the very first to write imto thee in 
order, most excellent Theophihis, that tliou miglitest 
know the certainty of those things, wherein tliou. hast been 
instructed." 

From this statement it is obvious, that many others had 
written gospels before Luke undertook his history. But 
instead of his respecting either that of Matthew, Mark, or 
John, he is evidently dissatisfied with their imperfections, 
and sets about writing what he considers a better go=?pel 
than any that had appeared before him. He either knows 
not, or disregards Matthew's genoalogy of Jesus. He is 
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Ibe otkly oi£d who gives us any dates. But for his gospel, 
we should not know wliether Jesus liv ed one, or one hun- 
dred yetars, excepting what Matthew has said about the 
slaying of the infants, and the flight to Egypt. Had 
Luke known that Matthew was a real disciple of Jesus, 
and that he had written a gospel, he could not have failed 
to have noticed him and his gospel as a guide. But, so • 
far from tliis, he says that he has known the whole matt^ 
from tlie beginning, and seems to hint, that no one coukt 
know more of it than himself — ^wliich was hkely to be . 
true, if we allow that he began to write his gospel about 
the year 150. 

In Luke 2d, ver. 2, it is said, '' And this taxing was 
first made when Cyreneus was governor." It is proved 
from history that Cyreneus could not have been governor . 
till many years after the time tliis taxing is said to have 
taken place. 

In the " Acts of the Apostles," c. 5, v. 36, we read ol 
the rising of one Tbeudas, and a speech made, in conse- 
quence, by Gamaliel. By Josephus, this affair appears to 
have happened at least ten years after the period assigned 
to it by the writer of the Acts. 

We are led to believe, from different parts of the gos- 
pels, particularly in the account of two thousand hogs 
having been compelled to form a union with a legion of 
devils, which proved their destruction, that the Jews were - 
extensive dealers in pork, and actually fed great herds of . 
swine for their own, and their neighbour's consumption*,. 

Now, the fact is, that not only the Jews, but the Avhole ". 
inhabitants of that part of Asia, have abstained from the ■•■ 
use of pork from time immemorial. It is, therefore, utterly 
improbable, that any individual would keep a herd of swine 
in that neighbouihood, and a strong proof that neither of 
the gospels which mention this circumstance, or the prodi-. 
gal's son feeding swine, were wriUen in Asia, nor by a na» 
tive of Asia. 

Thro tghout the whole of the-epf^^/e>, there is no aHu^, 
sion to -iny particular knowntgospel, nor to any em^cxr 
or .perEoa in authority at the tim^ when they weri^^written... 

15! 
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At ihe conclusion of the Epistle to the Romans, we, in- 
deed, find a piece of direct evidence against Christianity. 
The 25th and 26th verses are as follows : " Now to him 
that is of power to establish yow according to my goe|)el, 
and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according" to the reve- 
lation of the mystery, which wets kept secret since the 
world began, but now is made manifest, and by the scrip- 
tures of the prophets, according to the commandment of 
the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the 
obedience of faith : To Grod ofdy wise, be glory through 
Jesus Christ for ever, amen." * 

I will connect with these verses the 6tli, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
16^h, 11th, and 12th. of the 1st chapter of the Epistle to 
the Galatians : *' 

'^ I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that 
called you into the grace of Christ unto another gospel : 
which is not another ; but there be some that trouble 
you, and would pervert the gospel of Christ. But though 
we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
imtoyou than that which we have preached unto you, let 
/Hm be accursed. As we said before, so say I now again, 
if any man preach any other gospel unto you than that 
ye have received, let him be accursed. For do I now per- 
suade men, or God ? or do I seek to please men? for if I 
yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of Clirist 
But I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of meis 7m>^ (rfter man. For I neither received 
it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ." 

Here is Paul, admitting, aft^r having preached a consi- 
derable number of years, thai he knotos nothing true of 
Jesus Christ, but that which Jesns Christ had- revealed 
to himself; and expressly declaring that this revelation 
had been a nvystery kept secret since the world began^ and 
was only then fi^st preached Ify himself 

This declaration, were there nothing else^ would be- 
sufficient to destroy all idea of the four gospels being au- 
thentic. 

The foci of the New- Testament bai/dng been writCen- 
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in Gfeek, clearly corroborates what I have been contend- 
ing for. Had it been of Jewish origin, had Jesus been a- 
Jew, and all his disciples Jews ; had Paul been a Jew, as 
stated in these writings ; is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the gospels and epistles would have been written in the 
Hebrew language, or rather Syrc-Chaldaic, the language 
spoken in Judea at the time? The circumstance of their 
having been written in a barbarous Greek, or in a mixture 
of Greek and Asiatic, shows that the writers were illitemte 
persons ; and instead of proving that they were the work 
of the first century, or before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, plainly proves that they were the work of an after 
period, when the Hebrew ceased to be a national language 
by the utter dispersion of the Jews. ^ 
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APPENDIX. 

[I SHALL here add a note by way of appendix, as I 
find I have room without exceeding my present limits. 
This, together with the extract from Wyttenbach, and 
what will follow, must be accepted in lieu of the eighth 
lecture^ as the work has already exceeded the limits 
I at first proposed, and cannot be extended without en- 
hancing the price. Should this work meet with suffix 
cient encouragement, and life and health being spared, I 
shall bring out another soon, on the supposed existefice 
of God, disthict from matter, or any God possessing 
fiioral attributes, and the probable eternity of the 
universe, showing that there is no evidence in favor of 
the former proposition, and no existing proof against the 
probable truth of the latter, and that probability is all tliat 
can be alleged (as nothmg can be afiirmed) oa either side.] 



Note A. See page 93. 

"The first publication of any part of the annals or Tacitus," says Mr. 
Taylor, in his Diegesis, p. 393, " was by Johannes de Spire, at Venice, in 
the year 14(>8. His imprint being made from a single manuscript, in his 
own power and possession only, and purporting to have been written in 
the eighth century. From this manuscript, which none but the most 
learned would know of, none but the most curious would investigate, and 
none but the most interested would transcribe, or be allowed to tmnscribe ; 
and that too, in an age and country, when and where, ti) have suggested 
but a doubt against the authenticity of any document which the authori-.- 
tics had once chosen to adopt as evidence of Christianity, would have sub- 
jected the conscientious sceptic to the faggot ; fVom this^ all other manu- 
scripts and printed copies of the works of Tacitus are derived : and conse- 
quently in the forty-fourth section of the fifteenth book of these annals^ w« 
have the celebrated passage." 

On p. 395, he says^ " This passage, which would have served the porpost ^ 
of christian quotation, better than any other in all the writings of Tacitos^ 
or of any pagan writer whatever, is not quoted by any of the dunatiaa ; 
frtbers." 
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On p. 396, he says, " There is no vestige or trace of its existence any 
where in the world, before the fifteenth century." These, among other 
cogent reasons, he gives, in all twenty^ why he considers " this celebrated 
passage to be a forgery or interpolation upon the text of Tacitus." 

Respecting the letter of Pliny the younger, Mr. Taylor says, Diegesii^ 
p. 404, " I leave the reader to give what consideration he may to the objec- 
tions to the claims of this epistle, wliich I subjoin without the advantage of 
the lights Dr. Semler may have cast on the subject. 

1. " The undeniable fact, that the first christians were the greatest liars 
and forgers that had ever been in the whole world, and that they actually 
stopt at nothing. t 

2. " The undeniable fact, that it was not the ignorant and vulgar among 
them, but their best scholars, the shrewdest, cleverest, and highest in rank 
and talent, who were the practitioners of these forgeries. 

3. " The flagrant atopism of christians, being found in the remote pro- 
vince of Bythinia, before they had acquired any notoriety in Rome. 

4. "The inconsistency of religious persecution, with the just and philo- 
sophic character of the Roman government. 

5. " The inconsistency of the supposition that so just and moral a peo- 
ple as the primitive christians are assumed to have been, should have been 
the first to provoke the Roman government to depart from its universal 
maxims of toleration, libcraUty, and indifference. 

6. "The inconsistency of such conduct with the humane and dignified, 
character of Pliny. 

7. " The use of torture, to extort confession ; torturing and torraentiiij 
being peculiarly and characteristically christian. 

8. " The choice of women to be the subjects of this torture ; when tho 
ill usage of women was, in Uke manner, abhorrent to the Roman charac- 
ter, and peculiarly and characteristically christian, 

9. " The repetition of this letter in the one ascribed to Tiberianus, being 
precisely such a repetition as we find of the famous forgery of Joscphus, 
in the Persic History of Christ, by Jeremy Xavicr. A forgery having once 
been successful, it should seem, the christians must needs ply it again. Sa 
here is a second throw at the same game. 

" ' Tiberianus, governor of S}Tia, to the Emperor Trajan. 

** * I am quite tired with punishing and destroying the Galilseans, or 
those of the sect called christians, according to your orders ; yet they never 
cease to profess voluntarily what they are, and to offer themselves to death. 
Wherefore, I have labored by exhortations and threats, to discourage them 
£rom daring to confess to me that they are of that sect. Yet, in spite of all 
persecution, they continue still to do it. Be pleased, therefore, to let me 
know what your highness thinks proper to be done with them." Cotelr* . 
Pair. Apostol. vol. 2. p. 181 ; MtdcUeton cUantf p. 201. 

'^ No latieiuil um^ wiU dou^t the forgery of this pretended ejMff, whici) 
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tliougii thrown earlier in time, is a palpable repetition of tke goad hit ibt 
had been made in the epistlej ascribed to Pliny. 

" I have no doubt at all of the forgery of the passage of Tacitua. But 'i 
the objections which I have stated, or any other, be really fatal to this of 
PUny, I would recotn^icnd my reverend opponents, and all other asscrtnrs 
that the historical evidences of Christianity are unassailable to ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
revile, defame, and injure their oppcments as much as they possibly can; tt 
represent them as miserably ignorant, as desperately wicked, as fools, lian^ 
madmen, and idiots ; but above all, to treat both them and their writin;^ 
with the most sovereign contempt — 'Tis the best they can make of their 
had bargain." 

This information respecting Tacitus and PUny, was received since them 
lectures were delivered. 



THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBRE\\ . . 
[From the Correspondent, vol v. p. 81.] 

Professor Stuart's arguments in favor of the authenticity 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, as ascribed to St. Paul 
From vol. 1. of a commentary ori that epistle, by Pro- 
fessor Moses Stuart, of Andover. 
Panto3nus, who flourished alK>ut A. D. 180, and was 
principal of the christian school of Alexandria, is tho firet 
writer who speaks of this epistle as being PauFs. 

Reply. Nothing of PaiitoBnus remains, but a frajg^ment 
in the ecclesiastical history of Enscbius, lib. vi. ch. 14 : 
what we bave, is at second-hand only. Of the authority 
of Eusebius we shall treat by and by. 

Secondly, Pantcenus died 213, so that the time when he 
wrote or flourished, should be rather 200 tlian 180 of our 
era. 

Hence, the very earhest testimony of St. Paul being the 
ttutliorof an anonymous letter or pamphlet, is the second- 
band assertion of a man who hved at least 180 [or ratlier 
150] years after the pamphlet in question was written, 
even if it were written in the time of St. Paul. Kiitg 
Charles was beheaded exactly 180 years ago : suppose 
an anonymous letter published at tliat time, should now 
for the first time be ascribed by a modein author to White- 
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assigned or any farther corroborating pmof ; would Ihdi 
be eufiicienl Authority for belieting Whitelock to be the 
author of it ? Sliould We not ask for the reasons why the 
modern writer ascribed it to Whiteldck, that we also might 
judge of th^m 7 

Clemens of Alexandrian according to Eusebius, is of 
the saiHift ofMnion with his pi*edecessor Pantoenus. 

Reply. How did either of them know the author, at the 
-distance of 180 or 200 years ; [or even 120, allowing 60 
years before Faul wrote ?] for they have not told us their 
jeasons, nor has Euscbius for them. 

'Ong-eft, wIk) died aged 69, A. D. 254, inclines to think 
tliat it is written by St. Paul. Professor Stuart, who re- 
inim^cs dates as far back ai3 he dares, gives us A. D. 220 
for Origcn. 

Reply. This passage is also preserved by Eusebius* 

Secondly. In Origen's time, the authenticity of that 
^stlc was doubted, as appears by Professor Stuart's cita- 
tion <!!^ Origen's words. Prom its being in a stile untike 
to St. Paul's, and from its being commonly ascribed either 
to Luke, or <to Clemens JRomanus. 

Justin Martyr n about A. D 140, alludes manifestly to 
this epifstle as an authoritative book. 

Repiy. Justiti Martyr does not assert directly or indi- 
rectly that St. Paul wrote this epietle. The epistle may 
have been iiuthoritative in the church : but this indirect 
ft\td supposed allusion by a writer who died A. D. 163, is 
no authority wliatex'er to prove the presumed authenticity 
of ah aiionymous letter. We want reasons and proofs, 
^sideet, any man who has really peruscjd the writings <)f 
Jetstih Martyr, will not give him credit for any thing like 
talent or judgment, and hardly for common «ense. 

Methodius of Olyn^us in Lycva, A. D. 290, ascribes 
this epistle to St. Paul. 

R&ply. What then ? Does the cvidettce grow stronger 
Sib proportion as it is distant from the time in question ? 

feo doed Pa:f»pkitus of CiBSarea^ A. D. 294. 

M^fty. W^t then? So does Prdiesisor Stuart in 1838. 
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Is a naked authority 300 years after a fact, sufficient of 
itself to prove it ? 

Oh ! but Eusebius, the great Eusebius, about A« D» 
315, (Eusebius died 340) ascribes this epistle to St. Paul 

I will not burthen these brief remarks, with the proofe 
of the shameful partiality of Eusebius as an historiaDf 
complained of by Baronius and Tillemont; nor of his 
infamous accusation of Athanasius, showing an utter dis* 
regard of all truth, honor, and honesty, when he wished 
to crush an adversary ; nor of his conforming to pagan 
t:eremonies through fear ; nor of his shameful, slavish 
exaltation of Constantine into a saint ; nor of his felse 
assertions as to the number of martyrs, in direct contra- 
diction to Origen ; nor of the infamous subserviency of 
the whole of his history to the support of the orthodox 
opinions of his day — if Professor Stuart denies these ac- 
cusations, he denies what he knows or ought to know to 
be true : but he dare not deny them : any more than he 
dare deny the fraudulent Econmnia of Origen, or the 
careless mistranslations of Jerom, or tlie similar frauds of 
Ohrysostom and others. 

I say, that Eusebius is not worthy of the least credit 
as an historian. I say that he not only practises, but un- 
blushingly professes to forge, to falsify, to lie for the good 
of the holy cause : that he defends, and justifies these 
shameful practices: and that he is liable to the very pro- 
bable suspicion of having forged the passages on winch 
Professor Stuart so much rehes, for the express pui-pose of 
establishing the authenticity of a previous forgery. 

Will Professor Stuart have the goodness to look at the 
title of the thirty-first chapter of the twelfth book of the 
Evangelical preparation, of Eusebius, and read these 
words : — 

" How it may be lawful and fitting to use falsehood as 
a medicine, and for the benefit of those who want to be 
deceived." In this chapter, as Gibbon has already ob- 
served before me, he adduces a passage of Plato, which 
approves the occasional practice of pious and salutary 
frauds : nor is Eusebius cishamed of justifying the aenti- 
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ments of the Athebian philosopher, by the example of 
the sacred writers of the Old Testament Indeed^ why 
not? sing tantaJrara^ rogues all^ ^c. 

I dt) not care one cent about the authenticity of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and therefore I do not dwell on the 
admissions of Professor Stuart against that authenticity, 
from Ireneeus, Hij^ytus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Novatus, 
and Jerom ; all showing that the question rests only upon 
orthodox conjecture on one side, and tradition on the 
other, without one particle of proof on either^ It is a ques- 
tion of no moment ; de Lara cdprvna. But it is of 
moment to the public to see upon what infamous authori- 
ties modem orthodoxy is willing to rest its cause. What 
dread^l rc^es are converted into saints, to suit theii* pious 
purposes. No honest man can quote Eusebius as good 
authority, without forfeiting his own claim to common 
sense or veracity. I am sorry Professor Stuart's zeal has 
80 blinded him. 

One word more to the professor. ^* 1 have not seen the 
third edition of your Hebrew grammar, nor do I know 
whether my present objection be removed. But when you 
published two editions of what you are pleased to call your 
Hebrew grammar^ did you not shamefully appropriate to 
yourself, without reference or acknowledgment, the labors 
of anothei' man ? 

" Is not your pretended Hebrew grammar, in substance 
and in fact, page upon page, not yoivr grammar, but the 
grammar of Gesenius ? I say^ tliat it cannot properly be 
called yours, and that it may properly be called his ; you 
ere a translator, not a composer ; you conceal your origi- 
nals ; you have not done Gesenius thajusticc of one word 
kA reference, citation, or acknowledgment, even where you 
copy his mistakes, as in the declensions. Is this honest ? 
This may be Andover ethics ; I hope you have taken out 
a patent right for this practice, and mean to confine it to 
yourself." So much for Professor Moses Stuart. 

My reason for troubling myself, or you, Mr. Editor, about 
this silly question of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is, to 
show what mere <' knights of the post," these orthodox 

16 
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gentlemen rely on to keep on its last legs a gciinLful impos- 
ture, and to bolster up a dying cause. I wish your readers 
would read Dr. Middleton's account of the miracles of the 
four first centuries of the christian church, and the question 
will be set at rest. The fathers of the church, in pdint of 
learning, common sense, veracity, fideUty, accuracy, are, 
as a class of writers, absolutely beneath criticism. No 
honest man can read them without a perfect conviction of 
their being either fools, or knaves, or both : and I challenge 
Professor Stuart to contradict me. However, I do not 
want to have any thing more to do with or to say to that 
gentlemen or his friend Eusebius par nohile ! requies- 
cant in pace ! unless the professor should choose to call 
me out. Philo Veritas. 

Note. — My edition of the Evangelical Pre^iation of Eusebius^ is by 
Francis Viger a Soc. Jesu, Presbyter. Paris, lt)28. The passage cited is in 
page 6(i7. 



Extracts from Letters addressed to the Editor of the 
National Gazette^ Philadelphia^ 

Sir — Your paper contains such frequent panegyrics "bn 
the christian religion, its divine origin, its absolute neces- 
sity to society and government, and so many vituperations 
against infidels, and their writings, that it is no wonder 
3^ou are in high favor with the parsons, and all the ortho- 
dox old women (male and female) of your city. You 
seem to place yourself at the head of the light armed 
troops, the guerilla warfare against heresy and infidelity. 
Your paragiaphs exhibit your zeal, if not your prowess; 
and show your adherence to the holy alliance between 
church and state, and your pious hatred to all its oppo- 
nents. I will not do you injustice by attributing all this 
exhibition of zeal witliout knowledge to popularity hunt- 
ing — to the success of your paper requiring this (<tage 
play. I will not do this, suspicious as appearances may 
be ; because, from what I have heard of your charader, I 
am disposed to consider you as a well meamng and honeit 
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man ; better fitted, indeed, for skirmishing in paragiaplis, 
than for any serious discussion requiiing learned or labo- 
rious research, but sincerely expressing your real convic- 
tions. It is in this last and respectable character that I 
have taken the liberty of addressing you. and request that 
you would save, if you can, your favorite Bible, from the 
disgraceful charges that now, for the hundredth time, have 
been brought against it, without the sembhnice of a reply 
cr an fxpology, from its innimierable host of salaried advo- 
cates. In good truth, these Swiss troops who fjght for pay, 
are not to be relied upon in time of danger. Non defe7i- 
i(oribus istis, tejnjms egit. The spirit truly is willing, 
but the head is weak. You will absolve us, however, 
from any impropiiety in defending ourselves against your 
orthodox accusations, even though we should carry the 
war into tlie enemy's quarters. 

In your paper of Thursday, April 10th, 1828, 1 find an 
extract from a letter of some priest or other, more weak 
than wise, who signs himself X. ; and which yom* good 
wishes to the good cause,^ has induced you to adopt and in- 
sert. It commences thus : " No nation will he either 
prosperous or happy which conforms not its laics to the 
spirit of that system of moral precepts tvhich the 
God of nature gave to the Jews, and which pervades 
with exquisite harm^ony the whole of the Old and New 
Testament" 

Nov/, sir, as your orthodox correspondent has written, 
and you in your wisdom have adopted this pious passage, 
you will not, I hope, complain, if those who dissent from, 
your opinion should take the liberty of examining it, as I 
»hall do. These vague and sweeping assertions, by men 
who aie paid for making them, and who live by the im- 
posture they profess, can derive no support from authority; 
the question, then, is, as to the moral precepts which, 
with such exquisite harmony, pervade these books. How 
can we ascertain them but by referring to the books them- 
selves ? I have done so, with tlie aid of the second volume 
of the Correspondmit, p. 269, as the ground-work of the 
three first letters which I propose to address you, viz. 
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1. Proofs of the filthiness and obscenity that pervade 
the Old Testament. 

2. Proofs of the cruelty, the revengeful spirit, the fraud, 
robbery, and falsehood, imputed in that book to God him- 
self, and to his avowed favorites, by precept, by example^ 
or both. 

I grant all this^ has been repeatedly and abundandy 
shown ; but the liired advocates of Christianity suppiesB, 
and never notice the ok^ciions so strongly and rqpesitedly 
made to it. Tliey treat ilf qs if it stpod like tbe^ axioms of 
mathematics, perfectly free from aH possible objection! 
This is not very fairv conduct ; but it is consistent with the 
fraudulent cunning of the whole dass of chjastian teach* 
ers. Hence, we have eigain and again to hold up-, in 
strong cliaracters, before the eyes oi these blind leaders of 
the blind, the objections whit&h they are determined not to 
see. Here, then, thou pious editor, and thou pious assertor 
of silly falsehoods, the Rev. Mr. X., whoever you may be, 
here ; look at tins black catalogue ; reply to it if yp can ; 
and prepare yourselves for the two next specimens oif 
scripture morality, which I mean to offer for your conside- 
ration. In the mean time, I thank ye for the opportunity 
ye have aiforded of bringing forward thb infidel defence ; 
for surely, if we ai*e attacked,, we have aright not merely 
to defend, but to repriminaie*. In^ future,, it wiH* be our 
duty to defend ourselves by carrying the war into the 
enemy's quarters. 

SPECIMENS OF FILTHINESS ANJ>* OBSCENITY. 

The story of Abraham, Sarah, atid Hagar, Geueski^ 
XV i. I — 16. 

Tlie account of Lot and: his guests at Sodbm. xix^ 
1—18. 

The amours of Lot's daughters wkh their fedier. xix» 
30—38. 

The bargains of Rachel and Leah. xxx. 1 — 35, 

Oatamenia. xxxi. 35. 

The ravishing of Dinah, ice. &c. xxxir. 1 — 31, 

Reuben and Bilhan. xxxv. 22. 
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0^an, Judah, and Tamar. 3cxxviii. 8—50. 

P(Hiphar's wife and Joseph, xxxix. 7 — 18. 

Cases of uncleanness described. Leviticus xv.lB — 33;. 

PFohibition of sexual intercourse, xviii. 1 — 30. 

Bestiality, xx. 1 — 27. 

Whoredom of the Israelites. Numbers xxv. 1 — 8. 

Female captives ; cruelty towards them.^ xxxi. 17 — 35- 

Tokens of virginity. Beuteronomy xxii 13 — 30. 

Assault by a woman, xxv. ll^ 

Circumcision. Joshua v. 1 — 8. 

Sodomy and lust. Judges xix. 22 — ^29. 

Ravishment- xxi. 1 — 25. 

Adultery and murder ; Abigail and Nabal.. 1 Samuel 
xxv. 1 — 44. 

David, Bathsheba, and Uriah. 2 Sam. xL 

Amuonand Tamar. xiii. 10 — 15- 

Absalom with David's concubines, xvi. 22. 

Solomon's 700 wives and 300 concubines. 1 Kings xi. 31. 

Him that pisseth against a wall. 2 Kings ix. 8. 

Gfjod junto another. Job xxxi. .9, 10. 

T-he Son»^ of Songs, which is Solomon's, i. to viii. 
tkbroughout. 

Imoaodasty. Isaiah iii. 17. xlvii. 1 — 3.. 

Nastiness. Ezekiel iv. 13, &c. 

The a^me — ^very bad. xvi. throughout;. 

The sQ-uie. xxii. throughout. 

The game — very bad. xxiii. throughout^ 

The Insane. Hosea L 1 — 6. 

The same. iii. 1 — 3. 

There might be some additions to this horrible list ; but 
here is quite enough to show the character of these books, 
which a l3ring and fraudulent priesthood have the daring 
impudence to ascribe verbatim et literatim^ to the imme^ 
diate dictation and inspiration of the Deity ! No instance 
of blasphemy can be adduced equal to this. No speci- 
mens of language too filthy for the most vulgar brothel, 
can be shown as employed in any other religion. Tlie 
pagans were obscene ; but this is beyond mere obscenity. 
]^o woivler that brothels far.peduasity were buiU all ai'pupd. 
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the temple at Jerusalem, and that, (using the words of St 
Jerom,) puciis alienis adhoeserunt. Jercmi on 2 Is. 
Boxius de sig. Eccles. 1. 7, ch. 4. Gaspai sanctius, ib. 4 
12. These Jewish practices were in " exquisite harmo- 
ny" with the style of their own books. 

I appeal to the Editor of the National Gazette— I ap- 
peal to his Rev. correspondent X. — I appeal to any decent 
and w^ meaning reader of these pages — ^I ask of them, 
and each of them — would you, for any inducement under 
heaven, read aloud the passages I have referred to, to your 
family ? Would you dare to violate the chaste ears, or 
contaminate the virgin purity of mind of a young female, 
by reading to her these abominable expressions and de- 
scriptions 'i I solemnly declare, I should shudder to my- 
self to copy at full length the citations to which I have in 
this letter obscurely referred. How, then, can the book 
which contains them, be honestly recommended as &vora« 
ble to decency and morahty '} What are we to think of 
the class of teachers who solenmly proclaim the book 
which contains those detestable passages, to be the word 
of Ood ! Aye, the inspired word of God ! And who 
maintain themselves in comparative idleness and luxury, 
by maintaining the divine character of this strange collec- 
tion ! 

There is hardly a family in the United States who does 
not possess a copy of the Bible. My assertions, therefore, 
concerning this book, and the passages referred to, can be 
verified or confuted at any moment. Deception is out of 
the question. To the Bible, therefore, I appeal; to the 
law and to the testimony. Let our adversaries do the 
same ; and let us hear what defence they can make for 
facts impossible to be denied. Let those who will take 
the trouble of reading these passages, say, when they have 
done so, whetlicr the epithets I have applied to them are 
not deserved. What inducement can a plain man like 
myself, who has no interest whatever to gratify in tUs 
question, but the interest of truth, of decency, and mora^ 
lity — what interest can such a man have to complain <rf 
the religion of bis country without cause 7 "What am I 
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to gain by it ? Surely neither profit nor honor. You pay 
none of your contributors, and you know not who I am. 
Nor have I any ambition to be known ; for so soon as I 
am known, so soon and so surely the rancorous hatred of 
an offended priesthood, with all the bad and merciless pas* 
sions that avarice and ambition can stir up, will be empdoy* 
ed to my injury ; nor shall I have any protection but my 
own insignificance. 

On the contrary, is not the interest of the clergy pledged 
to the truth of the falsehoods by which they subsist? 
Have they not a strong and manifest motive and interest 
to carry on the deception? Think of the tribute they 
raise on pubUc creduhty in this city of New-York alone. 

^he Roman Catholic church, well knowing in how 
many ways this Bible book is calculated to contaminate 
mental purity, forbids the indiscriminate use of it ; and 
properly. But, disgusting as the task is, I cannot help 
thinking, that every mother should read these passages^ 
that she may judge whether the book containing them is 
a proper book for her children to read. 

I undertake to prove from the Bible, that the God of 
the Jews, adopted and enthroned as the God of the 
christians, is a being, unjust, and cruel beyond all recordi 
of human cruelty elsewhere to be found, vindictive, waver- 
ing, not knowing his own mind, deceitful, jealous, unfor- 
giving, and eternally punishing the innocent for the 
dimes of the guilty. A being of passions most detestable 
and truly diabolical. And that his great and acknowledged 
agents and favorites have been the most execrable villsons 
known in the records of human history. -1/ 

To begin from the beginning. When he placed Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, he either knew they would eat of 
the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil, or he did not 
know it. If he did not, what becomes of his omniscience? 
/If he did, was it not an act of wanton cruelty to tempt 
them deliberately to their destruction ? 

On account of the wickedness of the human race, he 
brought the deluge on the earth. Was there no milder 
method of reforming mankind^ than that of extermina- 



tifig Aem. & idt desertum faoiunt, (says the €k)tb} 
^jpeoking of the ^RomaDs, ) paiceni appellant. 

When God ordained the'eodstence of tfae^buman race^ 
itheir minds, tbeir bodies, their faculties, their pr^ensities, 
-theJrdiepMtions, -were derired from him : be framed and 
-l^nMoaed the >huinan> sace ^ter hk awn liking, and -with 
WCh ohantcteis^ and tendencies as he choee. Why did he 
not give them better dispositions ? It rested with hinasdf. 
'^Wfay pumh them £nr the necessary resuks of his own 
ttaaagement and ordination ? He might have madethem 
tBBgds ; why did he choose to make tbem devil6,'and then 
ponder -and complain that they were so ? Did he take any 
pams'to -instmct them better ? to reform ? No: be knew 
"ifae career of wickedness to>whioh he had destined them ; 
dielettbem nin it without any kind of interference on 
ihis part, and then exterminated the whole race, for actions 
d^ie to hanaeelf and the dispositions he had inq)lantad ! 

Bat suppose, ifor a moment, that the men deserved 
^puaisfameRt, why kili (he poor ignomnt women and chil- 
dren ? what had they done ? Why drown the sheep, the 
OKen, $he leasts, the birds, the insects ? what bad they 
adene? Quid meruistis oves, placidum pecus, inaue 
tege9idos fujtti homires 7 Quid meruere Boves 7 Tell 
me, Mr. Walsh, where can you find, out of this book, any 
liaiokg mwe diabolical than this savage, indiscriminate 
>crudky, that overwhelmed, with cool deliberation, in one 
iVttBt and universal destruction, the innocent and the 
^ilty? Can this be considered as answering the great 
^^'eeid of all punishment, reformation ? This is what your 
worthy correspondent^ I suppose, will call gospel morality ; 
divine justice; wholesome example! No wonder the 
fidestbood are cruel by profession. What a pity it is you 
^fe not a priest ! Not even an abbe, or an ex-jesuit ! Come 
out boldly: lay aside your rancorous and skulking pam- 
'^praphs, and defend this deluge if you dare. Who has yet 
replied to Voltaire's poem on the earttiquakc at Lisbon ? 
•You may perhaps term nil this ungentlcmanly abuse. 
Cease -then your sneers at infidelil}', your pious -dcnmicia- 
iions of heterodoxy, your wish for Paine's .wcrks to be 
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ccmsigiied to the flames. Had you klot better reply to 
them first ? 

Before that denteitce lis decieed 'em, 
Do read 'em, Mr. Boi^^um, read 'em. 

Show US your patent right for exclusive abuse and scurrili* 
ty^ in wMch, you and the orthodox are so delighted to deal : 
else do not complain of the maxim, par pari referto ; <x 
that we sometimes condescend to take the advice of that 
Wiseman of 700 wives and 300 concubines, and answer a 
fool according to his folly. If you have any thing like 
argument, out with it, let us have it, and we will then deal 
in argument alone. 

Examine attentively the following passages. Exod. xiil 
35, 36. Deut. xx. 16. vii. 2. xii. 6, 15, 17. Gen. vxii. 14 
Exod. xii. Josh. vii. x. xx. Judges iii. 15* 1 Sam. xv.. 
xvi. Psa. cix. cxxxvii. 2 Sam. xxi. 1. xxiv. 1. 2 Cbroiii. 
xviii. 21. 

Of the Old Testament Attributes of the Deity*. 

Read the following passages a<^ length, Deut; xx.. 25.. 
xxii. 20, 24, 28, 29. Deut i. 34. Ps. xcv. 2. Heb. iii. 11- 
Nahum i. 2, (fcc. Ezek. xxxviii^^lS^lO. xx»25,^21.. Gen. 
vi 6. See also the whole of chap..xiv. of Jet^nmb^ Ex. 
xxxi. 17., Jinlges ix. 13. Is. v. 56*. xvii* 18*. 2iech..x. 8, 
Ex.,3fxxfii. 3. xxiv. lOy 11. xxxiii. 20,^ 23. Gen. xi. 4. 
6, 7. i. 26. Numb. iii. 11, 12, 14, 41. Levit. xxvii. Deut 
xxxii. 42. vii. 2. xxii. 29. 

So much for the moral precepts and moral practices of 
the God of the Old Testament. I will not dwell on the 
moral precepts and practices of those pious personages his' 
favorites, the patriarchs and prophets ; it would lead me 
too far. Those who read their Bible with attention will 
hjive a tolerably just idea of them. Let Mr. Walsh and 
hie parson find me, if th^y can, more reprehensible cha-< 
racters than Abraham} Japob, Samuel, David, Solomon, 
!IS;^iel, Jeremiah, &0t 

The mpi:^i.ty of the New Testament has been greatly 
X9.unted, wi^bput much reasp% as we sh^ see. 

Ttij^ nm<^^^}i, oC %^ CS^q^pel i^. y«qc: Ql)j^Qti(]0ip^l4^^^ 



appean in the acdoxw and doctruieg of Jeeu^ and his 
Apostles. 

Instances of harsh lan^age towcud parents and rela- 
tions: Matt. xix. 29. Mark ill. 32: x. 29. Luke viii. 19. 
3{iv. 86* Jolm ii. 3. Matt, viii 21, 22. Luke ix. 61. 

IqstaQces of gross and vulgar abuse of tlie Pharisees 
md others, the prevailing and literary sect of the Jews ; 
^cuteled to excite the hatred and violence of the common 
piec^e against them, in cases where reason and argument 
were called for, and where Jesus was clearly in the wrong. 
Matt, xvi 1, 4. xxiii. the whole chapter. Mark xii. 38, 40. 
Luke xi. 37, to the end. John viii. 44. 

Instances of violent assault, and breach of the peace, 
Matt xxi. 12. Luke xix. 45. 

Instances of his attempts to form a pMrty among the 
populace. Matt xxi 9. &c. Mark xi. 10, &c^ Luke xix. 
38, &c. 

Instance of liis abuse of riches, and of rich men. Matt 
v. 4. xix. 23, 24. Mark xii. 44. x. 21. Luke xvi, throug- 
hout, xviii. 22. Matt. xxvi. 10. 

Instance, of prevarication. John vii. 8. 

Instances of his making free with other people's property. 
Matt. X. 9, ice. Luke x. 4. ix. 1. vii. 26. xix. 30. 

Instances of very doubtful and unintelligible morality. 
Luke xvi. Matt. xxv. 14. Matt. xxii. Mark ix. 43. Matt 
viii. 22, Luke ix. 60, &c. Matt vi. 31. Luk^ xii. 16, 
&c. Luke xiiL 1 — 4. vii. 37. x. 40. Mark x. 21. Matt. xiii. 
12-^14. XX. 1, &c. John viii. 1 , &c. 

Unintelligible doctrines^ inculcated as matters of faith, 
necessary to be bdieved, John vi. 52, et scq. Non resis- 
tance of injuries, and loving your enemies : the perpetual 
denunciation of riches, frugality, and forethought ; and the 
hatred inculcated against rich people, as in the parable of 
Dives, Matt. vi. 34. Luke vi. 20—30. xii. 16. xvi. 19—31. 

T%e preaching of superstitious and ignorant ppbiions : 
as the doctrine of demoniacal possessions; the ciue of 
epilqpsies, by the fasting and prayer of the prescriber ; the 
frequency of evil qnrits intermingling in uyman afSiir?, 
d which mora hereafter. 



His ntter n^lect of bis mother iktm) his relatiotis, so 
for as appears tlitbugh ttie whole ooutBe of his Hfe. 

Precepts in hostility with the rules of comnloKk life, 
Luke vi. 36. Matt. v. 40. Luke vi. 20 — ^34. xi. 25. xil 
33. Romans xii. 20, 

The precepts in praise of poverty, Luke vi. 21 — 25. 
Matt. vr. 25—34. 

These doctrines evidently tend to the practice so dili- 
gently followed by the Apoetles and their successors, and 
all the reverend divines of every sect, and every country, 
of Hving at ease upon the industry and credulity of others. 
But they are manifestly inconsistent with that conduct 
which is absolutely necessary to individual comfort, to 
domestic duties, and to national prosperity. His morality 
and benevolence was bigoted and confined ; I appeal to 
the whole of the 17th chapter of John, compared with the 
first general epistle of John. He declares that he prays 
not, he cares not for the world, but only for his particular 
disciples. Add his suggestion in favor of voluntary cas- 
tration, and against maniage. Mat xix. 12. 

[I here omit much for the want of room.] 

Such are the remarks on the Gospel Morality, which 
the silly panegyrics of Mr. Walsh and his clerical friend 
have induced me to arrange, and which they may refute, 
if they are able. I submit them to the consideration of 
your readers, and of every sincerely honest man in the 
community. The true precepts of morality, deduced from 
the relations of man toward man, as a social animal-a- 
based on the broad foundations of e^jual and general utili- 
ty, are the affairs of every man in society. The great 
precepts of morality, by which society is to be governed, 
and which alone it is the duty of society to sanction, are 
plain, true, and useful : founded alone on our duty to oar 
neighbor, and his duty to his neighbor. Precepts which 
have nothing to do with religion, nor religion with ttiem. 
Those rules of social conduct, which are best calculated to 
produce the greatest good of the greatest number, ccxisti- 
tute the only true Moral Code. Morality is the code of 
laws best fitted for our existence here, where we live in 
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'tocieiy widi I3&ch other, and obligatory only because they 
are in fact best fitted to promote the mutual happiness, on 
eiqual teitns, of the members of society. Our social com- 
pact extends through this Ufe only ; we make no contract 
about another. Religion embraces the views of our exis- 
tence in another state after death ; it is founded on selfish 
wishes and expectations ; on hopes, at best veiy dubious ; 
^nd on our fears of offending a being whom the christian 
scriptures depict as a proud, selfish) cruel, inexorable, jea- 
lous, wavering tyrant, punishing where it is impossible for 
him to be injured, and furious against the poor and weak 
creatures whom he has, for his own good pleasure, con- 
demned to crawl, for a certain time, on the suiface of this 
earth ; why we were created 'tis hard to say ; for the facts 
that occur, seem plainly to indicate the presence oi a care- 
less, wanton, and cruel being, as the gbvernor of the uni- 
verse, if any governor, separate from the universe itself, 
there be, or by possibility can be. So prevalent is vice 
and misery over goodness and happiness, and so maiiilesdy 
is it our duty to wage eternal war with the natural pro- 
pensities which are made to form a part of, and essentially 
belong td the animal man ! 

In submitting these remarks, it is manifest that I can 
possibly have no motive but to present just views, and to 
elicit truth. I can have no pjospect of gain or advantage 
by them. The falsehoods propagated by the adversaries 
of my opinions, are those by which they are maintained 
in luxury and ease ; by which they acquire and maintain 
weight and importance in society ; by which they exliibit 
practically and triumphantly, that bigotry is the high road 
to respect and iniluence, that it is the duty of tdigious zeal 
to be intolerantj and that godliness in all its forms is great 
gain. Truth. 

. [NoTlE.— ^The above extracts are taken from letters published in the Cor- 
lespondent, vols. 3 and 4. A different character of God can be shown fimm 
some parts of the Bible, but this only proves that the scriptures contradict 
themselves. These statements are true, whatever is true besides.] 
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L, and no altompt bas been mtide, la nij knOVrledge. eiUier 
ID tiHwer lu objectuing, oi lo prov« ils rouoein;; falm ; or even to point 
OBI > I'mgle error, at to inatten of Tsct, in uij of Iho ■talsmenu nnd lefer- / 
encTS herein ronlainnl. '' 

Tlic following kiiom addnaseil Hi ilio Tdilor of ihe Tminpcl, which 
were pnWiihod, wilh sevoral ollien, ia iha Eoslon InvralignWr, will show 
tlut 1 havo not been backwnrd in avowiiig mjf opioioni, liowevw errone- 
om tlioy may be auppoced lo be, in order, if posaible, to indnce iho dagy 
to nndertake to enligbten my dnrknen, and give me nnd othera good 
gmiuidfl, if they can, for mnrs nlinnal viewi of the auhjed. 

Ttie pnblic will not long be MliifiGd, when the qnealion is wkcd, " why 
•9 not tli'M work amwered if it be not Ime?" To be pul olTwith Ibe on* 
■war, '* Jl IB unworthy oftlie notice of the ctei^ ;" or with thai equally 
cant saying, " llwre is nothing to anawer." There is muth to answer. 
Tbe irolb oral) Iheir dogma* which relate to (lad. lo heaven, lo helJ, and 
10 a fliture atalo oreii«leoce foe man, in their sense of ipvaking, is colled 
m fneition. Tlie whale Is Iroated aa an idle chimeni. Out of ibo niulti 
pticily of opinions, laoghl for solemn Iralb, in relaiion to fopemnlDral op- 
eialions, aa welt as lo unseen boings and an unknawn world, beyond the 
prenent life, adcr eighteen hundred yenn' prcaehing, the clei^ ace unable 
to prove any thing tne for man beynnd tbe grace. They are onable lo 
prove the eiislence of what ii called Hod, on which all oilier Theological 
opinions depend. Hence the preromptlon H, thai all llioaa opinions are 
false. For the rale in law is, and should be appUed iu all contrDVenieg, 
affirmanUi eil probare ; and if we adopt the Inw nioiiin. dt non op- 
parenliiui el nan eiiilenlUiiu eadem eil ralia, tlie matter i* sclllcd ; 
for then. " wo muol apply the same conclusion to things thai do aol eiiil, 
audio Ibings of whose oxHience lliare is no evidence." Cooper aa Libtl, 
p. »0. , 

Sceptics have nothing to pro\>e, but oiery thing lo dietover; heneo 
Ibey are veiy properly called Free Caquinirs. And he who aHimn a pro- 

lieTC, b«rore he <^an demand Ihe belief, or even the assent of onnther, il ■• 
inennibeni on hini to prove the propositian true. Let Uni do this, and 
there will be no nccnsion to demand belief, or poini it oat as a duly. b«- 
eatsa behef will follow the proof as a nalunl cnnaeqaenee. tlese* when- 
over the dogrou peculiar to theology, or ehristianily, an demonatrated. oi 
even piDved. I am ready lo believe them ; but nnlil ihej' are (o, K b my 
|intilegD lo deny Ihem. and 1 do deny Ibem in lotn. Neither am I aloof 
in that Mutimeals ; many avow llicm openly ; bat where Ihere is oc* 
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thus bold and fearlessly independent, there are many, perliaps hundreds, 
who hold these views in secret. Bnt only let it be generally known that 
a man may express his honest sentiments with impunity, without being 
despised therefor, except by those by whom it is an honor to be despised, 
and nine tenths of the whole community would at once discard all idea 
of supeinaturals, unorganized beings, sense without oigans, or intelligence 
without sense ; and whoever should attempt to preach such things for truth, 
would be as much despised and ridiculed j even by childfeniy as the bod^ 
(or. priests) are on the island of Loo Choo. 

For the three first letters addressed to the Edhor of the Tro^ipet, tho 
reader is refeired to the Boston Investigator, Vol.; L Noa. 17* 18» and 19» 
which are emitted hoyce for. th^ want of roono. 



LETTER. IV. 

To the EdUor of the/** TVupipet" 
IN my lost I proposed some additionid queries inoideK to.ai^Te, if 
possible, at some correct principles on which human society shpold : be 
formed, so as to produce the greatest .quantum of human iiappiQMa ; a«d 
come to tha conclusion that it should be on the principle of p^rieet equally 
as to rights and privileges, totally regardless of sex ; and I will now ^q 
one step fiuther, and say, totally regardless of color, I would recomnromdj 
of course, to give up the torrid zone to the color^. people, aa.they can . 
best endure a vertical sun. Yet if white people are ditqposed io live witb 
colored, or colored with white, that is no reason why either should bo^en- 
slaved, or that all should not enjoy equal privil^g^ What ! to DQimy 
teach other ? Yes, to marry, if they love or fancy each other. Tboie.is 
no law against it, that I know.of ; and thEsie. should bo. noofeu It is.noil. 
what I should recommend or fancy myae\£ ; but that is.no reaaon why I 
8houl,d wish to take . sway the rl^t or privilege of. another. It is-thfa 
lUGHT for whicbl am. contending* and not the expediency, machiQBt.thi9 
propriety^ 

We have now, perhaps, sufficiently matored the. 8nbject» sq a« to be .pre- 
pared > to propose and answer the question, ** Whatlautf would, yoy^ ■ 
have in relation to matrimony ?'* To which I an8wer.-pBIaniBg9 19,, 
a. civil contract between the parties, which stands upon the nme baski of 
all other civil cpntraets, winch are binding as long as the parties mutually" 
agree, and no longer. The pardes who. make the contract, cao^ dissolve }l 
at pleasure, or by mutual consent Bnt if the pactiea cannot agio^e.te 
separate by mutual consent, then it is necosiaiy to call in a tlM . INue|y.*^ 
one or more, as referees or arbttratois, not to bind the parties .tOjMtber-; 
for in relation, to matrimony^ where the ties of afi^tion dfl.nQt bindcbent 
this ifl impossible ; bat to say on what termathey shall s^amte^ m regmd 
not only to the property, bet also to the maintenance and e^oatiQn of the 
children* if there be any ; which, the parties. boiof.satiB6ed tfamnritk*. 
may and ought to be final ; but should either or b^ of thQ.paitias.ite 
diaiatisfied* then it may be carried to the court on the complailit .of wiim 
party, and followed up to a final judgmeot or deoiNBii., 



tt may be said that this process would be attended with much eipensOi 
Trne. But knowing this to be the right and privilege of either partj, not 
one oat of a hundred would ever wish to separate at all ; for they would 
be fearful that they should not be able to do so well again ; and ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of those who did separate, would either separate by 
mutual consent (which would be the most likely) or else they would 
i abide by the judgment of the re&rees, the expense of which would be 
but little, and nine times out often nothing. 

The marriage, therefore, however consummated, during the continuance 
of the covenant, should be considered as sacred as it is now, and would 
be preserved with much more faithfulness. The laws against adultery, 
bigamy, or poligamy, I find no fault with. The laws against seduction, 
or thie violation of female chastity, cannot be made too severe. The only 
principle I object to m the present laws is the compelling people to live 
together, in a state of l^al prostitution, as it were, when they are no 
longer married on the principles of sincere love and affection. I would 
have no ozle, therefore, marry for life, in the first instance, ner for any 
certain period of time ; but only as long as the marriage answers the ob- 
ject intended, namely, as long as it prbmbt^s the mutual happmess of the 
parties immediately concerned ; and until dissolved as above stated. And* 
knowing that there viras no other bond between them, but the bond of 
«fie<ition, the parties would naturally mamtain greater faithfulness and 
fidelity towards each other than they do at pfesent. JVoto, yon must be 
d[>le to prote incontinence or tome other high crime, before you can ob- 
tain a separation. T%en, it would be sufiicient to suspect it ; and there- 
fore each party 'would take good care to give no just cause for suspicion. 
^ §9 fw: w the publi? 29 99nC9m9d| fberefore, nothing more is necessary than 
tbai, wheh a marriage is consummated, it should be publicly known. It 
■bohld hence be reported to the proper authority, a public record kept of 
it, a^d the fact published to the wdild in one or more public papers. And 
vice ^ersa, when a marriage is dissolved, the same steps should be taken. 
This is all that concemffthe public, so far as it regards the husband, or the 
wife, or the parents of children. But in regard to the maintenance and 
education of children, the people of the state or commonwealth have still 
a sreater and much more important intcreist. 

But it may be said that the principles laid down above, would give the 
public immense trouble in the mamtenanc6 and education of children.. 
Parents, when they separated, might be disposed to abandon their chil- 
dren. Constituted as society now is, there might be some difficulty on 
this head ; though it is doubted whether there would be any greater than 
there is at present. If parents lose their affection for each other, it does 
tiot necessarily follow that they will also lose it for their childrm ; and' 
if not, they Will mutually try to do the best they can for them. But, be 
not alarmed, the above principles are not intended for the present state of ' 
aociety at all, khd not until all children are provided for by the public, 
(who are not sufficiently provided for by their parents) both as it regards 
theiir maintenance and Vacation ; so that, whether theil* parents should be 
Kving or dead, whether they lived together or lived separately, no children 
aliould be aKdwed to be in wah't, or to grow up in ignorance ; but well 
provided for lA lon|^ a$ there ahodd be ^ftcfemj enough in the common-. 
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wealth to maintain and educate them. Let all parents have the privilege 
of maintaining and educating their own children, in their own way, )S 
they will ; but if they will not, or even do not, they should be coni>id€»^ 
culpable, and no longer worthy of being guardians of their own children. 
All this I would do by a direct tax on property ; but if the public opinion 
should be in favor oS & parent tax, in addition to the pvblic tax on pro- / 
pei1y, for the purpose of maintaining and educating all the children in the 
state, it would not be very objectionuble, on condition that those parenti 
who should maintain and educate their own children, free of expense to 
the state, should be exonemted from paying the parent tax ; but not the 
property tax ; for at all events all the children which should be bom, 
should be well maintained, and well educated. But it should also be ob- 
sei'vcd that, when schools are, what they ought to be, schools of industry 
as well as of science, there will be but very little public expense for schoeb, 
'j excepting for infant schools, because the scholars will nearly support 
' themselves by their own labour. 

When these regulations, in regard to the maintenance and education of 
children shall be carried into efiect, then the proposed r^ulationa, in r^ard 
to matrimony, would be attended with no evil consequences whatever ; 
but on the contrary, would be productive of much good. But even now, 
in the present stale of society, it ip a query, and b serioosly doubted, 
whether the consequences of the regulations proposed above, would canst 
more difficulty and trouble on the whole, or even half so much, as is 
now caused by the present arbitrary and tyrannical law of marrying 
for life. 

But it will be perceived, and I wish to have it distuictly vnderato«d, 
that we propose no change in (not in what m, altogether, but in what 
ought to be) the present practice, until there is a cliange in the law ; tnd 
whenever there is or shall be a change in the law, to act under that law, 
agreeably to the law, for the time being, will be acting just as legally, at 
it is now legal to marry for life. A. K« 



LETTER V. 

To the Editor of the " Trumpet.'' 
SIR, — I have alrendy expre&sed q desire that you should co-operate 
with me in trying to meliorate the condition of the female part of com- 
munity ; for though the condition of many men is not at all to be envied, 
yet the condition of a much greater proportion of women is, as I appre- 
hend, still more deplorable. In my last 1 fully exposed the principles which 
have heretofore given you so much alarm, (merely because you did not 
understand them, as 1 conceive,) and again.«t which you have cautioned 
all fathers and mothers who feel for the welfare of their sous, and mot% 
ospeoially for their daughters ; for as such I have understood yoor lan- 
guage ; but we shall now see what you have to urge against any thing 
for which we contend. That our principles are not novel ; but are 
such as have been long since openly avowed, I shall show by copying 
an extn^ct from the following address wl^ich was printed in, ^ad bound f p 
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with', Matthew Carey's quarto t)dkioii of the Bible, printed at Philadel- 
phia, in the year 1802, entitled ** A Clergyman's Addi^ess to warried' 
persons at the altar." I shalh alter the phraseology of some parts so as 
f to suit ray own views ; but not sa-os to vary the ai^ument, in the least, 
in regard to the principle for which I have contended ; and that you, and 
our readers, generally, naay know nay words from the clei^man*s in the 
fbllowing extract, they are all inclosed in brackets. — Aside, therefore^, 
fi-ora what is inclosed in brackets, the Clergyman's words are as follow : — 

" The duties between man and wife are various and important. They 
suppose the union not of persons only, but also and principally of affeC" 
tions. It is not joining of hands, but of hearts, which constitutes mar^ 
riage in the sight oi' [reason and common sense.] This alone brings and 
preserves the sexes together, and both [consummates] and perfects this 
most solemn and* [virtuous] connection. But where this is wanting, the 
mere cohabitation of man and woman, in spite of all the ceremonies in 
the world, is nothing better than a legal prostitution. The office says, 
and with great propriety, that, so many as are coupled together other- 
wise than [reason and common sense] allow, are not joined together of 
[love and affection,] neither is the matrimony [chaste.] 

** See, then,. that no notions of interest or convenience deceive yoa 
into a notion that you love one another, while yon do not. It is not the 
bare form of vowing in the most solemn manner at the altar, that can 
possibly give a simction to falsehood, or render innocent such meicenary^ 
lies. 

" Trifle not, I charge you, in this solemn instance, with the [works] of 
JSTature, truth, your own hearts, and your own comfort ! Surely of 
ail kinds and degrees of pro:stitution, that which screens itself under 
cover of the law, Li the most criminal ; and she who gives her hand to 
the man whom she does not in fact prefer to [every other man whom she 
cau obtain,] is almost as worthless to all intents and purposes as a com- 
mon prostitute. [Truth] never [tolerates] the violation of nature, nor 
suffers it to take place with impunity. But'this must be the case in every 
marriage where natural attachment is wanting. And that family is uni- 
formly cursed with the most substantial wretchedness, where there sub- 
sists no Jove between the heads of it.*' Then follows good and whole- 
some advice, to which no one could materially object, making in all 
about twice as much more than what I have qootcd' above. 

The above embraces all the principles for which we contend, which, 
when carried out to their full extent, would lead to all the practice for which 
we contend. You may substitute.- just what you please for the words 
inclosed in brackets, it will not alter the principle m the least But when 
the clergyman says, as he does in the latter part of the address, ^* A wife 
ftjiould not only love her husband, but on every occasion show him all 
tlie attention in her power" I cannot fully agree with him ; but would 
9ay that a woman ought not to marry a man, and will not if she studies 
her own happiness, whom she does not love; but whether she con- 
tinues to love him or not, will not depend on a sense of duty or obliga- 
tion growing out of her vow at the altar, but entirely on his continuing to 
be lovely in her -estimaftion. While she lives with him, whether she loves 
htfu or not, it will ■ he best for her, aad most likely to promote her hap- 

n* 
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pmess, to treat him with all dne respect. But love him sb'e eumot vnlc 
he continues to he lovelj. 

Now if, as the clergyman says, nature is violated " in every marriage 
vhere natural attachment is wanting,*' why is not nature equally violated 
in continuing the cohabitatiQn when, from any cause whatever, the ** na- 
tural attachment" has ceased to exist? And if she who thus violates 
pature in the first instance, merely because she can do it *< under cover 
of the law," subjects herself to a " prostitution of all kinds and degrees, 
the most criminal," and *^* is almost as worthless to all intents and pur- 
poses as a common prostitute," what is she who continues thus to violate, 
&c. merely because she is so situated that she can do it legally, when 
there is no longer a union of hearts and affections ; when she no 
longer prefers the man who is called her husband, and with whom she 
coliabits " to all the world," (to use the clergyman's own words) or to 
every other man whom she can obtain if she would (to use my words ?) 
Why is she any different now in reason, in nature, in truth, or in coinmon 
s^nse, from whrxt she would have been to have done exactly the same 
thing at first, which, according to the clergyman I have quoted, would 
have rendered her ** almost as worthless as a common prostitute V* 
Nothing but tlie law can make the least shadow ordifference. And yet 
the clergyman says, *< where union of hearts and affections is wanting, 
tho mere cohabitation: of man and woman, in spite of all ceremonies in 
the world, is nothing better than a les^al prostitution." I hope there- 
fore, sir, that I have been able to convince you that if our principles are 
erroneous on this subject, they are by no means novel. We only witsh 
that these principles, being good, as well as just and true, aa we believe 
them to be, should be carried out fully into practice. That- we should 
study JVaturCt and follow her in all her ramifications ; believing that 
Nature never errs. That we should not only recommend, but adopt, and 
carry into practice, as far as we can, or as far as circumstances will permit, 
all me principles which we find in perfect unison with the nature of thii^ 
totally regardless of what other men, who lived in other ages, have either 
thought or done. We live for ourselves, and for the living, not lor the 
dead. They could make no. law> nor establish any customs which are at 
all binding on os, any farther than we approve of them. Such are the 
principles which not only have been discovered, but which have been re- 
commended by the wise and the good from time imnaeroorial. ** But he 
that letteth will let, tjU he is taken out of the way." So long aa moneyed 
institutions and learned prof^ions are allowed to hold such universal sway 
over the great mass of what are called the common people, as they do at 
present, it will be utterly impossible that there should be any thing like 
^ther ralional liberty or perfect equality in Uiis country. A. K. 



LETTER VI; 

To the Editor of the *« Ttumpet.'*^ 
Sir. — I have now presented you and the irablie with all m^ vkwt. 
•o. the subject of matrimony, so far oft it cegards the menl pniicipl«i by 
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which matrimony slioulcl be regulated and governed : and in our last, In 
o.dur to show that my views are neither novel nor erroneous, I adduced 
the doctrine luid down by a clcrg^inan, whose address I find in my great 
llible ; which address has been before the public at least nearly thirtjr 
years, and how much longer I am unable to say, without its soimdness 
ever being so much as once called in question, so far as my knowledge 
extends. I have therefore nothing further to add on this subject, until I 
see what you have to urge against what I have already written. And if 
you make no reply, I shall take your silence as a tacit acknowledgment 
tiiut my principles are correct, or at least, that you have nothing to urge 
against thcui. But before 1 close, I wish to call your attention once mors 
to the first subject, that of God, and that yon may know the whole extent 
of my scepticism, unbelief, or atheism, I will refer you to an article be- 
low, headed " Thoughts on God.*^ It is so very wicked tliat I have 
composed it with my own hands in my own new system of orthography, 
which I am not certain that you will be able to read, as I suppose your 
time is otherwis^e so much taken up that you have paid but very little at- 
tention to it. Should this be the fact, if you will only give me a hint of 
it, I will copy it all out for you, in the common orthography, on condition 
that you will publish it in the Trumpet, and undertake to refute its errors. 
You may say, perhaps, it is so blasphemous that you will not di^igrace 
your columns with it. But why is it any more blasphemous for me to say 
just what I think about my God than it is for you to say what you think 
about your^s, which you never hesitate to do. And if, in describing the 
character of my God, I blaspheme against your's ; then you, in describing 
the character of your God, blaspheme against mine. So here we are on 
equal ground, and may criminate and recriminate, we never shall be able 
to tell who is the greatest blasphemer. 

You have already pledged yourself to me, sir, and to the public, that 
you should " assault** my " atheism" whenever you had an ** opportu- 
nity." — I gave you the earliest opportunity I possibly could, as you will 
find in the fourth number of the Investigator, and have thought you were 
waiting, perhaps, to know more fully what my atheism was, before you 
made the ** assault ;" for I had no right to doubt but that you meant to 
make it whenever you had a good " opportunity.** I have now let you 
know, if you can read the article, the fidl extent of my ath^m, in every- 
sense of the word. — I shall think, therefore, and the public will think too, 
if you do not make the assault now, it is because you see me so entrenched 
about with truth, reason, and the nature of things, on every side, that you 
see no vulnerable point where you can commence the attack with the 
least probability of success. 

Another reason may possibly deter you — the same that keeps all the 
papors \ti the city silent in regard to me and the Investigator — they are 
unwilling to let the public 1<row, any farther than theyfind it out, without 
their aid, that there is such a paper in the city, as tlie otie of which Ihave 
II the honor (for I consider it as such) to be the editor ; so you, as I appre- 
^ hend, are afraid to agitate the question any more in the Trumpet, lest you 
sibould be under the necessity of letting your readers know that there are 
ppmions concerning God, other than your own, and which you are unable 
to refute ; aad it might give yojtr readeisa wish tojMe more of thfoae 
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opmlotis. In a word, and to speak perfectly plain, they might fee] dta- 
^•acd to take the Investigator, which would Duost assuredly lead theiu to 
give up the Trumpet as soon as their present subscription expires. I do 
not mean to assert that this would inevitably be the fact ; I oaJy sunutse 
that these may be your fears. 

Now to refute all my supposed erroneous notions of the Deity, jou only 
hare to prove the existence of an intelligent if eing, who is not organic,— 
and therefore is totally and altogether without organs of sense. For the 
inotiietit you admit organs of sense, yon want an oi^nizer of your God, 
and are as much bound to prove his exigence, as I want an organizer of 
myself, and atn bound to prove his existence. But if you admit tlie exist-- 
ence of a God without sense, as you must do if you admit tlie existence 
of a God without organs of sense, then there will not be the least sliadow 
of di.Terence between your God and mine. Having therefore, n6t only 
traced, but even c/iosed your God from every position lie holds, in the 
ciiristian world, driven hiiu fnoro every post, and followed him till he is lo«t 
hi an incomprehensible principle or power, wholly void of sense, being 
without oigans of sense, and of course without intelligence, wliat neod is 
there of preaching to su]^rt the character of such a God. Jfle has no 
character which l»e can lose, and none thai needs to be defended. All 
your preaching therefore, as well as all other preaching, about Gud, hea- 
ven, eternity — to say irathing of hell and the devil, except it be tlie heaven 
or hell in our own minds, growing out of the virtues or vices of our owu 
hearts, is, in my apprehension, not only vain and foolish, but also fruiMiii- 
lent and wicked ; for it is taking money from the people under fal-m pre- 
tences — yeB.f it is no better than robbet^ ; it is, in fuct, swindlii^ ! 

Now, if you have any things to answer, come out and defend yourself, 
and the bi-ethreu of your cloth, or else admit, what I verily believe to be 
the truth, that the above cliai^es are just. 

Having freed my mind, 1 shall, now bid you adieu until yoa are readyv 
and willing to meet in the colunms^of the Trumpet, or some one else is 
willing to iake up the glove, which I here throw down, and meet me in 
your stead. ABNllR KNtELAND. 

The following is the article alluded to in the last of tlie above l^ten, 
which is here iuiiierted, not only iu the new system, but also in the com- 
mon orthography, that the reader may perceive the full extent of my scep- 
ticism. This is Q good article to show a campanttive view of the two 
•ystems of orthogruphy. They are both printed in the same size of t\ pe,. 
yet one makes To lines, and the other only 67, a dtderence of ill por cent. 
which would be of itt<elf.an object worth saving ; but this is notliiikg in 
comparisoa with the time It would save iu learning ciiildren to read and tupell. 

THOUGHTS ON GOD. 
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n jIij or mti^lijenq. For i am dur har can hi no nolij h*r Har is no sens; 
& 1 c^eC consev ev har b^in ^ni sens h'r har er no drgans ey sens: 




e^isten^ e 
an incoinpr^hAnsibl prinsipl or pur h'iicoiKns ioto lif ol ^nimatd natur, 
^ a uhr livig matr, as plants a tre^, h'd pur ma b^ cold god for lie saK 
^ ev a nam, lio i se no nasAsiti ov ^ni nam for it. F6r, kftr el, 61 fiat 
f no ov it, or can no ev it, is from fie fiigs fiat i behold, a frem fte 
facts h'(l 1 no to e^ist; for beyond lies, i no nohig. Jujig fi'r from 
he hius fiat i se, a from lie facts liat i no, a taKiQ it for grkntd tiat ol 
h'^ i uiscavr has prosMd from god, ^rfremh^t godists c6l god, m sum 
wa or ilifir, or m sum sens ov fie wurd 6r ufir, i do not hiDK him so 
coil as it 13 sd h^is hi sum, nor so bad as it is sd h^ is bi utirs, nor 




no 
h^ 

£ can d^Dj mln. 

Stir God cod hav had higs b^^tr tian tia er, if h^ wod, but wod net; 
er els h^ wod hav had tiVQS b6tr tian fia er, if h^ cod, but cod net; er 
els he is pkfecUi sktisfid wili el tiins as hk er. In he furst instan^, 
hi is d^s^rviQ no pras; m tie s^cund, h^ is an 6bject ev piti, r^hr tian 
blam; but in tie hurd, h^ difrs m n^&ig tiat i can pers^v frem natur: & 
hhi^ sjk,ti8fid wih himsMf, a witi ^vri fivQ els, hoi §od not i b^ s&tisfid 
to.^ — a beig s&tisfid, hoi iod i asK him for ^ni hin? — i wil asK him fer 
n6&iQ; b^Gos el tie sod h*d hi can b^std, h^ dus b^std witiut ttd 
ksKiiQ. Hoi ^od i ha^gs him for ^ni tiiD ? For h^ can no mbr wih- 
bold fie god h^ b^stos, admiti^j him to bi perfect a undanjabl, hun he 
sun can wifihold its lit a het. & if h^ wod besto ^ni mor god en mi 
tian h^ dus, if hi cod, but cknot, it is as unf<^rtunat for him as it is 
for mi. 'H'r, beleviQ m his undanjabihti, i can nelir pras him nor 
blam him for b^iQ h*t h^ is, olfio i am perfecth s&tisfid tiat h^ Sod b^ 
as h^ IS, ^vn as f am sktisfid to b^ as i am. & tie r^9n i am so sktisfid 
13, perhkps, b^cos i no tiat h'l i e^ist, i hav no pur to hi, for he tim 
beiD, lifirwis fian as i am. ^ 

Hen§ I can s^ no Abject m WiirSipig God, unljs hhs expriSns ev 
satisfkcn (h'i! er n^seseri 6nli as tia tend to ur bn hkpmes) ma b^ con- 
sidrd wiirgip. 'HeS expru§ns gr6 ut Ov ur on fMiQS, h*i f^hgs con-* 
stitut ur on hkpines. HenQ it must b^ 6bvius tiat God r4coirs no 
dariJs, no timpls or pubhc hols, for his on sax: but, if pr^prli yiisd, 
w^ nid hm for tie saK ev tersilvs, a ev ur dildren, as tia. er n^seseri 
for ur on improvment a hkpmes as wl as tiars. & tie mor wi promo^ 
vr on hapmes, a fie hapmcs ev ur sp^Sis, fie mor, as i consev, w^ act 
agr^abli to tie perfjcn ev m^ral natiir, a ov cors tie most agreabli to he 
wil ev God, if God has 6ni wil; a, if h4 is sns^ptibl ev pUzdr, hi mor 
h^ must b^ pl^sd. 

God, ho^vr or h't'r h^ ma b^, stands m tie sam r^lan to ol cret&rs 
as h^ dus to ^ni, a h'r must ^coali d^ltt m tie hkpmes ev ol. 

'H^s er mi vus, sc^ntiments a f^ligs in r^lan to tie hh^ cold Ged, 
admitiQ tiat sud a beiQ as God i? sd to b^ dus lictdali e^ist. If tia er 
reg, i presum he wil corect tim, if h^ hav ^ni wid fiat hk dod b^ cer- 
^c^, If b^ dus oet cornet tim, it must b^ hhi b^ds hi cknot, 6r wil 
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net; w els b^euiB-tia er-parfctttli -HKliiVent to'him. Biit' if tie '^Vils a ft€ 
^rrs ov man er perfecth mdifrent to God, n'g h6 13 he fjrlir ov fie hti- 
man-ra^, is it posibl ^t be is a beiQ oy intelijLii^ ? Slurb, ind^, ( 
hinti net. 

IfuhrsriigBLdlfrentlih'V, ItAmSobitr rSsnS for Tldr fiots ttan i 
bay ^on fur njin. But unli^s, a irntil^ Oed nilinifests himself to m^i 
m a wa hat'h^ has nevr ytdun, i ^1 b^ lindr lie nes^itiov stillii^Klf 
m regard to him, (as wl as en ol'ufir subjects, until x am tot bitr) as 1 
nu do; a Sal b^l^y 'fiat i aln rlt. 

Thefibove being afterwards ins^^'m the'Inyestigator, inthe common 
•ortliQgrdphy, for t^* benefit^ of all reudera, is, for th^ 8anie purpose, rej^eat- 
«d heie. 

»rHOtfO»TS ON GOD. 

'Of that being'or pHt)ci][)le whdm christians coll god, lord,alai^htv, (and 
by several dther natuei lo whibh I ban attach bo ^nootiuig whatever) 1 
'know nothing': and !t Would "be the height of vanity m medven to'preteiid 
to have any knowledge on such a subject. Yet I odnnot help-my thoughts 
about it. 'if such a "being does actually -eiiist, and koowis all things, 'be 
'knows the sincerity of my -heart, and thebonesty of my Mseyeiiitioas.— 
Whatever may be saidof his existenco, however,! doubt his having eitbtt 
'jcnowledge or intelligence. For I -dm «ure there can 'l>e no kftbWtedge 
^^here tmre is no sense ; 'and I cannot conceive of there being any laenm 
where 'there are no orflans of sense ; and it is not pretended by any oife 
tliatl know of, that the beiror oall^. ^c;l Iz ^ wrvm^ill^ beinc. Ihrt oil 
iKe supposition timt such a b^mg ddeb actually e^t8t,yvhait'BU^*i \h\9k^ 
•him ? Now I admit, as { cannot d^y, the eiristtonce of Itn incompicbens^ 
^le principle or power Which quidkeiis into life 'all anlrua'ted hatiire, and 
•other Irving matter, as plarits a'hd treeis, which power -may "be called god 
fbr the toke of a name, thdogh ^Isefelio uece^ity of aoy name -for it. ro& 
^dr all, dli'that I know of it, Or'ctm know i>f it, is from the things that J 
^hold, tthd -ffom the facts whldh I khoW to exist ; for beyond these, I 
l^novfr -hdfbuig. ^udginj^-tbdfeibre 'fW>m^he things 4hat I see, and Oom thft 
facts that I know, and taking it for granted that ufl wliicli I di^ovcrfms 
]^ro(Jeeded from gOd, or 'from what^odlsts call god, in some way or other, 
or in some sense df fhe word or 6't1ier, I do not think fnm so good ks it is 
said be ii^'by SOraft, nor so bad as k is said he is by others, nor half so good 
^ I once thought him to be. Nevertheless, 1 do hot blame liiin for be'u^ 
bo bettefr, nor praise hiin for behig so good, believing as I do, tlmt whaf- 
ever he is, he is necessarily what he is, and that he can ho more chang^ 
his own nature than I can change mine. 

Either God could have had things better than they are, if he would, hot 
•' would not ; or else he would have hud things better thnn tliey are, if He 
could, but could not ; or else he is perfectly satistied with ail things nl 
they are. In the &iBt inistance, he is deserving no pmtive ; in tlie second, 
he is an object of pity, tather than blame ; but in tlie third, he diifcis m 
nothing that 1 can perceive from nature : and being satisfied with himself, 
and with every thing else, why should not I be satisffed too ? and being 
Batiafied, why should I ask him for any tiling ? — I wiH ask him for ifothing ; 
b^caose all the good which be can bestowi be does bestow without my 
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asking. Whyishotdd I thank, him for any thing.? For hci can no more* 
withhold the goo^ he bestows, admitting him to be perfect -and unohanee- 
able, than the son can witbhojd its li^t and heat And if be wonkl be* 
stow any more good oq^ me than he does, if be conid, bnt cannot, it is as 
unfortunate for him as it is for me. Therefore, believing in his unchang^- 
abilHy, I cun neither prabe liim nor blame him for h&ng what he is, sA* 
though.I am perfectly satisfied that he shoald be as he is, even aslam 
suti:^ied to be as latq^ And the reason I am so satisfied is, pertiaps, be- 
cause I know that whilo I. exist, if have no power to be, for the tioM be^ 
ing, otherwise than as I am. 

ff ence I can see no object in worskipping^God, unless these expressions 
of salhsfaction (whicli are necessary only as they tend to our own happi- 
ness) may be considered worship. Iriese expressions^ grow out of our 
own feelings, which- feelings constitute our own happiness. Hence it must 
be obvious that God requires.no churches, no temples or public halls, for 
his own sake ; but, if properly used^ we., need them for th& sake of our- 
selvesr and of our children, and they are necessary for our own improve- 
ment .ind happiness as well as their?. And the noore we promote our own' 
happinej$:i), and tWe happiness of our species, the more, as J conceive, we 
act agreeably to the perfection of moral nature, and .of course the most 
agreeably to the will of -God, if God has any will ; and if he is suscepti- 
ble of pleasure^ the more he must be pleased. 

God, whoever or whatever he may be, staods.in the same relation to all 
creatures as hs does to any, and therefore must equally delight in the hap- 
pin.ess of all. 

These are my views, sentiments, and;feelm^, in relation .to. the being 
called God, admitting that such a bemg as God iai said. ta be dpjes actually 
exist If they are wrong, I presume he will correct them, if he have any 
wish that they should be corrected. If- he does not correct them, it must 
be either because he. cannot, or will not ; or .else because they aie perfect- 
ly indifferent to hijn^ But if the evils and the errors of man are perfectly 
indifferent to God, notwithstanding he is the father of the human race^ is 
it possible that he is a being of intelligence ? Surely, indeed, I think not 

If others think differently however, let them show better reasons for theu* 
thoughts than I have shown for mine. But unless, and until, God mani 
fests himself to me, in a way that he has never yet done, I shall be under 
the necessity of still thinking in r^^ to him (as well as on all other sub- 
jects until I am taught better) as I now do ; and shall believe that I am 
right. 

Since the Rev. Thomas Whittemore, editor of the Trumpet, has treated 
the above, as well as the preceding letters, with utter silence, we now so- ^ 
licit the attention of any other of uie cleigy, to whom these presents may 
come, and not only invite them, but respectfully and specially request 
them, to point out whatever is deemed to be erroneous in the preceding 
work, or in the above statements ; and show as good reasons for their 
opinions as are here given for a contrary belief. 

It is time that the cleigy were called ^upon, one and all, to prove their 
dogmus true, or else quit their trade. There is nothing essential to christi- 
iinity, or which can be claimed as peculiarly christian, that is even soscep- 
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tible of proof. Nothing strictly moral cxm be claimed as being exclnsirely 
chriBtian, or as being originally taught by the supposed founder of that 
soot The very best morals in the new testament had been taught by 
Cpufucias, the Chinese pilosopher, 500 years before. And, aside from iu 
pretended miracles and the doctrine of a future life founded on a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, together with the existence of a being called God, hb 
opposite called the devil, others called angels, spirits, ghosts, demons, as 
a!so the places called heaven and hell, wherein does Christianity differ (w 
far as it is good) from the moral precepts taught by all good men from the 
remotest antiquity ? But none of the above particulars, which distinguish 
Christianity from other dogmas, perhaps equally but not more erroneous, 
have been proved, or are even susceptible of proof. Yea, more ; lb« 
cleigy are becoming too wise to attempt to prove them. But they will 
be under the necessity of making the attempt, ere long, or else lose roany 
out of their congregations, and if they do make the attempt, as they are 
well aware, they will lose more. A studied nilence is now observed in re- 
gard to the works and labours of Free Enquirers ; and the knowledge of 
them must extend through the medium of their own works alone. The 
clergy seem to be perfectly conscious of the invulnembility of the gronnd 
Free Enquirers have assumed, as well as the weakness and untenableneai 
of their own cause. Hence prudence may dictate to them what ihey may 
consider the wisest course, namely, to avoid coming in contact. 

We here once more, or rather I, (for I do not wish to implicate any 
other, with my sins) commit the foregoing work, with this appendage, into 
the hands of a discerning public ; not pledg'mg myself to take notice of 
every thing that may be said about it ; but should any errors in regard to 
matters of fact be pointed out, and should the evidence adduced cause a 
reasonable doubt of tlieir being true, as herein stated, during my life-time, 
and while I am able to write, the public may rest assured they shall hear 
from me again, either in defence of what is here published, or else in ao- 
kauwledgment of the error. So says the publk;*8 obedient 8cr\'ant, 

ABNER KNEELAXD. 

JSoston, September, 1831. 



THE END. 
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